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Lector has noticed in Part I. p. 77, 
Mr. James Stockton’s Observations on 
the prognostication of the weather by 
the motions of the Horse Leech (which 
animal Mr. S. has found, by attentive 
inspection, to be aecurate in shewing 
a change of the atmosphere, whereas, 
on the other hand, the Barometer is 
known in many instances to be res 
fallacissima.) As the Leech tribe con- 
stitute a great variety, and as Lector 
has never yet received, from perusing 
books, any authentic account concern- 
ing the colour, &c. of the above spe- 
cies ; he requests a description of the 
colour, &c. of the animal above men- 
tioned, in what month of the year it is 
chiefly to be found, and where it abides. 

LeIcesTRIENsIs, adverting to the 
cheap and durable method of Roofing, 
recommended in page 2, says, he re- 
members running about when a boy 
upon a flat paper roof in the North, 
which he supposes had boards under- 
neath laid close together. He appre- 
hends Sapcotiensis does not mean that 
boards or laths should be placed close 
in a sloping roof; but wishes for in- 
formation more particularly at what 
distance they should be placed from 
each other, what size of boards is most 
suitable, what ingervals between the 
nails, how much each sheet of paper 
should lie over the one below it, and 


whether the sides of the sheets should 
only meet together, or be laid over one 
another also. 
LEICESTRIENSIS 
perfectly agree with your Correspond- 
ent A. Z. (p. 4), on the subject of the 


also observes, “ I 


Westminster Plays; and also with a 
former Correspondent, who justly finds 
fault with a meretricious Epilogue. 
The Prologues and Epilogues lately have 
bean dull enough, and even the metre 
not always correct.” 

We are sorry we cannot give insertion 
to the lamentable case transmitted by 
MALHEUREUX : 
Pést-office, as directed. 

Brocrapuicus will find some account 
of Sir Tomas Wuire in the Local His- 
tory of almost every Town to which he 
was a benefactor. 

€&, MM, BS. mentions, that in the little 
sketch of longevity inserted in p. 203, 
there are two errors of the press, which 
are of sufficient importance to require 
correction : 

For Tartoni, r. Tartini. 

Hays, r. Hass. 
To the long-lived Professors of Music he 
requests us to add : 

Matheson et. 82. Rameau 862. 

Telemann 86. Needler 75. 

J, C. Smith 85. 
4 ; 


it is returned to the 


INDEX INDICATORIUS. 


An OCTOGENARIAN acquaints our Cor- 
respondents Viator and ANTIQUARIUS, 
that the Sir Henry Lee, K.G. and Mas- 
ter General of the Ordnance, &c. &c, to 
Queen Elizabeth, whose remains were 
deposited in the now dilapidated Quar- 
rendon Chapel, Bucks, was lineally de- 
scended from Benedict, fifth son of 
John Lee, of Lea, in the county of 
Chester, by his wife Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Wood, county of Warwick. 
temp. Edward III. Soon after its sepa- 
ration from the original stock, the 
Lichfield branch of the family gave for 
arms, the Crescent, with the motto 
Fide et Constantia, in place of the old 
Leopards’ heads, and motto of Vince 
Malum Patientia.—He proceeds, “ It 
has been long said, that in Cheshire 
there are ‘as many Lees as fleas, and 
Davenports as dog-tails.” After having 
been a Subscriber for sixty years to Mr. 
Urban’s Miscellany, I remain his un- 
alterable Friend, DuGpaLe: and in olden 
days a Correspondent occasionally. I 
dislike pedantry, or I could apply here 
appositely some lines as allusive of old 
age, but perhaps a short story may an- 
swer as well: A departed friend of 
mine used to declare he would rather 
be a young Link-boy than an old 
Duke. I differed with him at that 
time upon the subject; and, were he 
now alive, I still should do so, though 
an OCTOGENARIAN.” 

A Friend at Dudley writes, “‘ You will 
be happy to hear that the cloud of com- 
mercial distress is fast dispersing ; and 
that this neighbourhood begins to be 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke.” 

Y. in answer to the inquiries of D.Y. 
p- 194, respecting Sir Philip Hall, in- 
forms him, that Sir Philip was knighted 
at St.James’s, 22d March, 1726-7, being 
at that time Sheriff for the county of 
Essex.—According to Morant’s History 
of Essex, Sir Philip died 9 Jan. 1745-6, 
aged 67, and left issue. 

A Correspondent adds to the Gentle- 
men’s Seats in Hampsuire, Part I. p.506: 
Amport House, Marquis of Winchester. 
Rose Hill, Earl of Northesk. 


Shirley House, Sir Charles Rich, bart. 


Tedworth House, T. Assheton Smith, esq. 
Preshaw House, Walter Long, esq. 
Herriard House, Jervoise, esq. 
Chute Lodge, William Fowle, esq. 
Tylney Hall, Wellesley Pole Long, esq. 
Wherwell House, J. Ironmonger, esq, 
Belmont Lodge, Earl of Clanricarde. 

A View of Lord Hitu’s Column at 
Shrewsbury in our next; with the Com- 
munications of Mr. Harpy, Mr. Wuar- 
TON, Mr. Forster, Mr. Wittiams, Mr. 
Boyp, A. H.,Mr. WEEKES, Via, Mepicvs, 
Eviuis, &c. &e. 
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Mr. Urgan, Clifton, Oct. 8. 
EING lately engaged in a literary 
conversation with a friend, to 
whom I produced the letter following, 
which was given me by a relation of 
the late Dr. Warton, he begged me 
to copy it, and transmit it to you for 
publication, as likely to be very 
agreeable to some of your learned 
Readers. It is from Mr. Luders to 
Dr. Warton, upon an interesting 
point in the manners and customs of 
the Romans, and not found among 
those collected by Dr. Wooll. The 


writer, whom I only know by name, 
certainly cannot be offended with us 
for giving it to the publick. A. W. 


Dear Sir, 

YOU seemed surprized yesterday, 
when, upon your quoting Dr. John- 
son, for the dullness of the Romans 
in private life, compared with us, on 
account of their having no Diurnals, 
I intimated that I could shew you 
proof of the contrary. Our company 
was too large and mixed to allow of 
my explaining myself then; so you 
will give me leave to do it now, by 
referring you to my authors. Butdo 
not suppose that I mean to raise any 
comparison bet ween our condition and 
theirs, as to the advantage in this re- 
spect which we derive from Newspa- 
pers, or to infer that the Romans had 
similar publications. My quotations 
shew that the Debates of their Senate, 
and the public affairs of the Empire, 
were regularly conveyed from Rome 
into the country and provinces, and un- 
der the very term used by the Doctor. 

Tacitus relates the insidious speech 
of a Courtier to Nero, to induce him 
to destroy Thrasea, which contains 
this sentence—“ Diurna populi Ro- 
mani per provincias pér exercitus ac- 
curatius leguntur, ut noscatur quid 
Thrasea non fecerit.” Annal, lib. 16. 
I’ll not quote more, because you'll 
refer to the place, and see that it is 
what we should call a case in point for 
me. This was under the Emperors; 


and perhaps the thing was more freely 
practised ‘under the Commonwealth. 

Here is what I have met with of 
my favourite’s time and writing. In 
two letters of his to Cassius, and one 
to Brutus, in that critical period 
which preceded the Triumvirate, Ci- 
cero refers to public accounts of af- 
fairs in Actis and ex Actis, which, 
he says, are sent to them. See Er- 
nesti’s edit. lib. 12. Epist. ad Diversos, 
epist. § and 9, and lib. 11, epist. 25, 
These words Melmoth renders the 
public journals: but will you agree 
to it? It means, | think, something 
very different in kind, and more like 
our Votes of Lords or Commons, and 
the Gazettes. 

Czlius writing to Cicero of what 
was doing at Rome, and of a debate 
in the Senate, says, ‘* Quam quisque 
sententiam dixerit in commentario est 
rerum urbanarum, @ quo tu que 
digna sunt selige. Multa transi; im- 
primis ludorum explosiones, et fune- 
rum, et ceterarum ineptiarum. Plura 
habet utilia. Denique malo in hac 
parte errare, ut que non desideras 
audias, quam quidquam quod opus est 
pretermittatur.” This comes nearer 
to us; and I accede to Melmoth’s 
translation: ‘in the newspa- 
per which I send you.” 1 leave you 
to select such articles as you think 
worthy of notice. Still there is 
some obscurity to be removed b 
more intimate knowledge of their 
habits and manners; for how could 
the selection alluded to be made be- 
fore reading the whole should render 
it unnecessary? And how could the 
writer pass over some articles, of 
what he appears to be writing or 
sending? He might, indeed, if we 
suppose Calius copying a publick 
journal to send Cicero, and leaving 
out parts of it. I wish you would 
look at the first letter of Czlius, and 
help me to solve the difficulty. This 
is in the 11th letter of book 8th. 

I am ever yours, most sincerely, 

M. Lupers. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Hunmanby, Oct. 1. 

." was with great pleasure that I 
read in your Magazine, Part I. p. 
328, a plan of a Country Library for 
the Poor. 

From the present prices of books, 
which scarcely any but the opulent 
can purchase (and not even they for 
the purpose of gratuitous and gene- 
ral distribution), as well as from their 
inexhaustible variety, which involves 
the ignorant in the extreme hazard 
of frequently choosing wrong, the 
establishment of such Libraries seems 
highly desirable: and the principles 
upon which such an establishment 
may most advantageously be con- 
ducted, and the publications in which 
those principles appear most happily 
exemplified, become consequently ne- 
cessary, and, indeed, very important 
topics of inquiry. The two projects 
which I have seen suggested upon 
this head in print, are both in the one 
thing needful wretchedly defective ; 
I hope, therefore, that I shall be 
considered as strictly within the line 
of professional propriety, when | 
take the liberty of laying before the 
publick a third. 

If the shelves are to be loaded with 
the “ County Agricultural Reports,” 
“Gregory's Cyclopedia,” * Dickson's 
Agriculture,” “* A System of Geogra- 
phy,” and * Arrowsmith’s Maps ;” 
* Mavor’s Universal History,” ** John- 
son's Dictiouary,” ‘* Hume’s and Bel- 
sham’s History of England,” “ The 
Annals of Agriculture,” “ The Jour- 
nal of Modern Voyages and Tra- 
vels*,” &c. &c. a Clergyman may 
pardonably hesitate to solicit sub- 
scriptions for their purchase, or to 
lend his Vestry for their reception ; 
because, however respectable some of 
those compositions may be in other 
points of view, they are all (profes- 
a speaking) out of his way, as 
to religious improvement, which 
ought always to be a primary object 
for the great mass of Village readers. 
I question, indeed, whether the pub- 
liabers of any of them, with a single 
exception, or two at the most, would 
not deem their pages contaminated 


by the admission of what they would 
sarcastically term “ evangelical non- 
sense,” for the use of these hum- 
ble scholars; though it was the 
glory of the Divine Founder of Chris- 
tiavity, that he preached the Gospel 
to the Poor. 

Mr. Riddel’s plan, reported in a 
letter from Robert Burns to Sir Jobn 
Sinclair +, seems little better adapted 
to the true interests of the students 
under contemplation. What may 
be the literary appetite of the Scottish 
peasantry | own myself incompetent 
precisely to estimate. Without any 
derogation from the intellectual cre- 
dit of the South, they may be al- 
lowed, | apprehend, in consequence 
of the universal institution of parish 
schools in that part of the Island, to 
rank considerably higher in iaforma- 
tion than their English brethren. Yet, 
even with this concession, what are 
we to think of the following selec- 
tion: “ Blair's Sermons,” “ Robert- 
son’s History of Scotland,” “* Hume's 
History of the Stuarts,” ‘“* The Spec- 
tator,’ ** The Idler,” “* The Adven- 
turer,” ** The Mirror,” “ The Loun- 
ger,” ** The Observer,” “ The Man 
of Feeling,” “The Man of the World,” 
** Chrysal,” “ Don Quixote,” “ Jo- 
seph Andrews,” &c.? We see here, 
along with some of the constitutional 
characteristics of the Poet, the ope- 
ration of prejudices, national and 
personal, in abundance; prejudices 
in themselves undoubtedly often amia- 
ble and salutary; but, putting Scot- 
land and Mackenzie out of the ques- 
tion, what do we see besides? cer- 
tainly very little that is religious. 

Neither of those collections then 
seems likely to achieve, for the in- 
ferior orders of the community, any 
valuable ends. It is not to make the 
peasant a theorist in Agriculture, a 
smattererin History, and a pedant in 
Philology; or to polish his taste, to 
stimulate his feelings, and to gratify 
his curiosity by periodical essays and 
sentimental or satirical novels, that 
Establishments of this kind should be 
encouraged. The instruction neces- 
sary for his temporal purposes he will 





* In justice, however, to both the plans alluded to, it should be added, that 
their views are professedly secular; and that, as a subscription is exaeted from all 
who are to profit by them, they seem intended chiefly for the classes of middle life. 

+ See his Works by Currie, Il. 272. For an interesting account of the Scottish 
Parochial Schools, &c, see ib, I. 4, and Appendix, No. |, not. A. See also Monthly 


Magazine, XXIV, 106. 
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best acquire in early life at a paro- 
ehial school; and the superfluities or 
luxuries of learning he must, through- 
out life, be contented to forego. 
The rudiments of Science are usually 
the least pleasant; and he will sel- 
dom, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, be enabled to make 
much progress in it. His principal 
enjoyment, therefore, accruing from 
his superficial studies, would be to 
find himself a little less ignorant, and 
gee deal more arrogant, than his 
idler neighbours; to puzzle by expla- 
nation, and to triumph in the village 
circle without an antagonist. Whe- 
ther such accomplishments would en- 
hance his merit, or improve the tran- 
quillity of his parish, let the projec- 
tors of those collections themselves 
decide. 

The claims of the soul appear in 
both the above schemes to have been 
studiously neglected; and 1 if we 
indeed believe that it will survive 
“the wreck of worlds,” and subsist 
to eternity, its education may well 
demand no trifling portion of our re- 
gard. It is not, however, by every 
species of religious disquisition that 
this purpose would be promoted. 
The most popular and beseficial, per- 
haps, next to the word of God, would 
be Tracts, which should neither per- 
plex by their abstruseness, harass by 
their diffusion, nor fatigue by their 
prolixity; which should be, in three 
words, Perspicuous, Interesting, and 
Short. If with these were combined 
the essential qualities of piety, ful- 
ness of ideas, and an accommodation 
to the various situations and contin- 
gencies of humbler society, there 
would be little wanting, with the Di- 
vine Blessing, to excite attention or 
to reward it. ; 

That they should be rendered in- 
teresting, in particular, by incident, 
or dialogue, or general vivacity of 
composition, appears an indispensa- 
ble requisite. It haslong and justly 
been complained, that ‘* Sermons are 
less read than Tales.” The chief at- 
tention, therefore, upon this occa- 
sion should be, to select books where 
narrative and precept are so inti- 
mately blended, that in seizing the 
first, even gross apprehensions may 
imperceptibly lay hold on the latter. 
It is by such books alone that the cot- 
tager can be lured back from the ale- 
house corner, and the boon compa- 
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nion to his family and his own fire- 
side. He will read them to his chil- 
dren, or his children will read them 
to him, with equal instruction and 
entertainment; aud amidst their in- 
nocent questions, and his own simple 
replies, the evening will glide more 
happily by, than if spent in the tor- 

or of dozing, or the tumult of a de- 

auch. Works of this description, 
however, it is to be regretted, are at 
present comparatively few; but, with 
the increased demand, they would 
rapidly multiply. Neither would the 
writer in many instances, it may be 
presumed, derive from them less be- 
nefit or less pleasure than his readers. 
They would not, iadeed, naturally 
lead him to fame or to emolument; 
but they might withdraw him, if a 
clergyman, from wnclerical amuse- 
ments; they might beguile him, if a 
resident in the country, of many a 
solitary hour; and they might furnish 
him, whatever were his professien or 
his place of abode, with many a co- 
pious theme for profitable meditation 
and discourse. In superintending the 
Institution, likewise, a minister would 
find it a delightful duty carefully to 
exclude every thing noxious, and to 
adapt its contents with judicious va- 
riety to the young, the gay, the vi- 
gorous, the decliing, the melan- 
choly, and the aged. To assist in its 
formation, he would abridge himself, 
were it necessary, of many enjoy- 
ments, and think it no trouble to 
crave, for the same object, the con- 
tributions of his wealthy and well- 
disposed neighbours; to provide for 
its reception, he would resign, were 
it necessary, not only his Vestry, but 
“a room io his Parsonage-house.” 
And for indulgences renounced, la- 
bour incurred, and sacrifices exacted, 
he would feel himself more than re- 
paid by the improved morality and 
extended heavenly-mindedness of his 
grateful parish. 

Its mechanism should be extreme- 
ly simple. The clerk or school- 
master of the village might attend 
on Sundays for half an hour prior 
to the beginning of the service, to 
receive the books returned, and to 
deliver those required; entering their 
names or number, with those of their 
borrowers, and the dates of their de- 
livery and return, in a page divided 
into four columns for that purpose. 
From this the clergyman might, with 
very 
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very slight trouble, draw up a list of 
the works which each of his pa- 
' rishioners has perused, and regulate 
his conversation with them accord- 
ingly. He might likewise, through 
the agency of his librarian, unsus- 
pectedly insinuate appropriate works 
into the hands of particular readers, 
as they frequently take whatever vo- 
Jume is offered for their perusal. 

The only condition imposed should 
be, a proper care of the books. 

If the benefit of such an establish- 
ment may be measured by the avi- 
dity with which it has been received 
in my own parish (Hunmanby), it is 
great indeed. Of nearly a hundred 
volumes contained in its catalogue, 
though it has yet been little more 
than a twelvemonth in existence, 
there are rarely half a dozen left 
upon the Vestry shelves; and thirty 
upon an average are exchanged — 
week. To the variety of tastes whic 
may be employed in appreciating the 
merits of the books selected, it is 
highly probable that some of mine 
may appear more or less objection- 
ble. But it should be remembered, 
in vindication of him by whom they 
have been presented, that books, 
like their authors, have universally 
their faults; and that those of both 
classes “ are the best which have the 
fewest.” Amidst the petty discords 
too of those received into this selec- 
tion, which merely mark the incon- 
siderable differences of the schools 
whence they have respectively issued, 
the ordinary reader (it is-trusted) will 
readily distinguish a grand and gene- 
ral harmony, such “ as never was by 
mortal finger struck.” Should any 
of them, indeed, along with lighter 
demerits, be represented to dispute 
the necessity, or to omit the recom- 
mendation of Faith as the root, and 
Holiness as the fruit of unremitting 
earnestness in the pursuit, and un- 
feigned humility in the practice, of 
Christian virtue, be will instantly ex- 
punge its name, and farther thank 
the detector for the substitution of 
another less liable to exception. 

Beside the books which | have enu- 
merated in the ‘“* Reports of the So- 
ciety for bettering the Condition, &c. 
of the Poor*,” viz. “« The Religious 








* See V. p. 169—172, ed. 12mo, No. 
CXLI. with the subjoined Observations 
extracted from Dr, Charters’s Sermans. 


Tracts by the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” 12 vols. “‘ The 
Cheap Repository Tracts,” 3 vols. 
“The Cottage Library,” 2 vols. 
‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘ Dod- 
dridge’s Remarkable Passages in the 
Life of Col. Gardiner,” “ Gilpin’s 
Lives of Trueman and Atkins,” ** The 
History of Susan Gray,” and “* The 
Vain Cottager, or The History of 
Lucy Franklin :” my list includes at 
present “ Doddridge’s Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul,” and 
his “ Sermons on Regeneration,” 
“* Murray’s Power of Religion on the 
Mind,” &c. “ The Life and Death of 
Margaret Whyte,” ** Maclaurin’s Ser- 
mon on the Cross of Christ,” ‘ Han- 
way’s Domestic Happiness promoted,” 
** Mrs. Trimmer’s Family Magazine,” 
3 vols. her ‘ Fabulous Histories,” 
her “ Servant’s Friend,” and her 
“Two Farmers;” “ The History of 
the Dobson Family,” ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe,” “ The Contrast,” *‘ The 
Workhouse,” “ The History of Betty 
Thomson,” ‘“ Hardie’s Extracts,” 
“ Edgeworth’s Parent’s Assistant,” 6 
vols. and ** Popular Tales,” 3 vols. 
* Law’s Serious Call,” “* Buck’s Anee- 
dotes,” “* Neale’s Sacred History,” 4 
vols. ** Amusement Hall,” and ** Me- 
moirs of Experimental Religion de- 
lineated,” * Hill’s Village Dialogues,” 
* Collier’s Voyages,” ** De Foe’s Far 
mily Iostructor,” “* Humanity to Ani- 
mals,” ‘* Wakefield's Instinct dis- 
played,” “* Mrs. Taylor’s Lessons to 
Servants,” ‘* Sellon’s Abridgement of 
the Holy Scriptures,” “ Pious Coun- 
try Parishiover Instructed,” “ Cot- 
tager’s Religious Meditations,” “‘ Far- 
mer Truman’s Advice to his Daugh- 
ter Mary on her going to Service,” 
** Gastrell’s Christian Institutes,” 
“* History of Mary Westley,” “ Isaac 
Jenkins,” “ The Religious Trades- 
man,” “ Burder’s Village Sermons,” 
5 vols. “* Dialogue between a Church- 
man and a Methodist,” “ Porteus’ 
Summary of the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion,” “ ’Tis all for the 
best ;” with the following publica- 
tions of the Christian Society, not 
comprehended in their collection of 
Tracts, as ** Secker’s Lectures on the 
Catechism,” ‘* Wilson’s Principles 
and Duties of Christianity,” “ Bur- 
kitt’s Help and Guide to Christian 
Families,” “ The Whole Duty of 
Man,” “ Melmoth’s Great Import- 
ance of a Religious Life,” “ Greene's 

Dis- 
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Discourses on the Four Last Things,” 
“The Trial of the Witnesses of the 
Resurrection of Jesus,” ‘* Jones's 
Book of Nature,” “ Nelson's Practice 
of True Devotion,” ** Peers’ Compa- 
nion for the Aged,” and “ Essay on 
the Happiness of a well-ordered Fa- 
mily.” Of several of these, recom- 
mended more particularly either by 
their subject (the “* Duty of attending 
Public Service,” the ‘* Lord’s Table, 
&c.) or their popularity, duplicates 
have been procured; and for the 
sake of more extensive circulation, 
they have been strongly bound in half 
or quarter volumes *. 


The total expense of the selection, . 


I believe, has very little exceeded 
five pounds; and half that sum an- 
nually expended henceforward will, 
I am confident, not only fully meet 
the necessary “‘ wear and tear” of the 
Institution, but also contribute occa- 
sionally to its enlargement. Can such 
asum be employed in any other mode 
of charity with an equal chance of 
doing equal good? 

This, it should be added, by no 
means precludes the occasional dis- 
tribution of small tracts on religious 
and moral duties, which may justly 
be regarded as at once a promising, 
easy, cheap, extensive, and effectual 
way of doing good. Each tract 
should contain, at least, “ nothing 
but the truth,” and (affirmatively) 
some account of the way of a sinuer’s 
salvation by Jesus Christ. 

Yours, &c. Frs.WRanGHAM. 


—=——— 


. Berkeley-strect, 
Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 15. 
EING a constant Reader of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, | of 
course saw, in the Number for last 
month, p. 284, the obituary of my 
late excellent father, and was both 
surprized and hurt at that part re- 
lating to me. Were it true, there is 
a striking want of delicacy in its in- 
sertion, at such a moment, and on 
such an occasion. But, Sir, the whole 
is a miitake; the author of that ar- 
ticle confounds me with some other 
person of the same name, J assure 





* The British Critic of October 1809, 
recommends the addition of the very va- 
luable sets of Bampton, Boyle, Moyer, 
and Warburton Lectures. But these 
would, generally, surpass the compre- 
heasion of Village readers. 


you, Mr. Urban, J have no preten- 
sions to any literary knowledge (as 
this specimen is sufficient proof), 
being, in truth, of very retired ha- 
bits, and always fully occupied by my 
domestic duties, and entirely above 
the petty vanity of wearing borrowed 
laurels. You will therefore greatly 
oblige me by inserting, as early as 
possible, this counter statement; in- 
deed it is an act of justice to, 

Yours, &c. Ameia SoLtomon, 

*,* We regret the erroneous state- 
ment. The communication was from a 
friend, who certainly would not inten- 
tionally have led us into error, Enpzrr. 

— 

Mr. Urnsan, New Inn, Oct. 14, 
Ik your Obituary for August last, 

p- 487, you notice the decease of 
a very celebrated revolutionary cha- 
racter, viz. ‘Theroigne de Mericourt, 
of whom you make mention in the 
masculine gender. 

I beg to offer to your attention 
the following statement from Mr. 
Bennet's evidence respecting the Hos- 
pital for {Lunatics at Paris, denomi- 
nated the Salpetriere, extracted from 
an article in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review, upon “ Lunatic 
Asylums.” . 

“ Among them (the patients) though 
better off than the others, was the fa- 
mous Theroigne de Mericourt, one of 
the most sanguinary of the Poissardes, 
who distinguished herself for acts of 
cruelty in the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. She described herself to me as 
aid-de-camp to Dumourier, and Amie 
de Robespierre. Sbe was insane then, 
and has been so ever since. She had 
been there 16 or 17 years, and was at 
times very furious: her head was full of 
the Revolution, and she talked of no- 
thing else.” 

Your wonted alacrity in the correc- 
tion of errors, of whatever descrip- 
tion, will, I trust, render unneces- 
sary any appeal to your indulgence 
for thus troubling you from, Sir, 

Yours, &c. F. T. M**, 
aa 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 4. 

F all the subjects, which from 
their obscurity excite conjec- 
ture, and give occasion for the exer- 
cise of the inventive faculty, no one 
has been more fertile than the “ Au- 
thor of Junius’s Letters;” but never 
did any surmise appear more vague 
and unfounded than your Correspond- 
ent, who decidedly a 
m, 
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Wm. Jones to be the man. I will 
only quote one sentence from the ex- 
tract which he has brought forward to 
prove his assertion, and leave your 
readers to decide. 

“The Author of these Letters,” 
says Mr. Woodfall, “ had attained an 
age which would allow him, without 
vanity, to boast of an ample know- 
ledge and experience of the world.” 

Now Sir William Jones having been 
born in 1746, could be but 21 in 1767, 
when these letters commenced: was 
this an age to be so capable, from 
experience, of engaging in such a 
work? Crito. 

—— 
Mr. Urnsan, London, Sept. 22. 
AS a Beneficed Clergyman | beg 
leave to remonstrate against the 
invasion of my professional rights, b 
the Bill for consolidating and amend- 
ing the laws relating to spiritual per- 
sons, which gives a Bishop power to 
eblige a beneficed Clergyman to no- 
minate a curate when he thinks pro- 
per; and consequently, which is cal- 
culated to increase the power of the 
Bishops, and will probably occasion 
many malicious accusations against 
worthy incumbents, particularly when 
rishioners are dissatisfied conceru- 
ing tithes, &c. A learned Author 
(in the second edition of a work pub- 
lished in 1726, relative to the Lon- 
don Clergy) observes, 

« Men see what a slender foundation 
the Curate stands upon ; and therefore 
*tis but making a bold thrust at him 
(says their malice presently), and he 
must fall; ’tis but sending a few articles 
of accusation to the Bishop, and that 
will de his business ; whereas the Minis- 
ter is seated above the impression of all 
such malice. He’s in for life, the pa- 
rishioners know, and not removeable by 
complaints! The more liable any per- 
son is to be hurt by malice, the more ma- 
lice is to be suspected in his accusation ; 
nor should any man be deemed more 
culpable because he is Jess liable to 
maintain his ground against informers.’’ 

Yours, &c. A.B. 

—_ 

Mr. Unsan, Sept. 6. 
ARADOC, Part I. p. 483, is mis- 
taken about the title of Vis- 
count Colchester: it never was in 
the family of Lucas, they were Barons 
of Shenfield in Essex. King James 
conferred the title in 1622 on Thomas 
Lord Darcy, of Chiche, with remainder 
to his son-in-law, Sir Thomas Savage, 


afterward created Viscount and Baron 
Savage, of Rock Savage. King 
Charles, in 1626, created Lord Vis- 
count Colchester Earl Rivers, with 
the same remainder. The said Lord 
Viscount Savage succeeded in 1639, 
and all the titles continued in his fa- 
mily till 1728, when they became ex- 
tinct by the death of John, the fifth 
Earl, unmarried. 

605, a. There never was any con- 
nexion between the family of Scuda 
more and the Duke of Somerset; but 
Henry Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, 
married Frances, daughter and heiress 
of James Lord Viscount Scudamore, 
whose daughter, of the same name, 
by a second husband, is the present 
Dowager Duchess of Norfolk. 

620, b. Why does Mr. Urban ac- 
quiesce in, instead of entering his pro- 
test against, a practice which we teo 
often meet with, of speaking of per- 
sons as “* descendants from” Priests of 
the Church of Rome, as here, in the 
case of Mr. Poore? Mr. Urban must 
know what is implied in the sarcasm 
of “ Figlio d’un sacerdote.” 

644, b. I know nothing about the 
Rev. Benjamin Carpenter, or what 
tenets he may have professed; but 
you may be assured that the academy 
at Daventry, while under the care of 
Dr. Doddridge and Dr. Ashworth, 
was a Calvinistic, not an Unitarian 
academy. 

674, a. Sir Arthur Owen, bart. is 
said to have been succeeded in his title 
by his nephew William, a barrister- 
at-law. 

Part II. 33. The Duchess of Nor- 
thumberland was buried December 
18, 1776, not in 1782. 

83. Mr. Ponsonby married the 
daughter of the Earl of Lanesborough, 
not Belvedere. 

116, a. 1, 32. Instead of the un- 
meaning word “ rengs,” read nuts, or 
walnuts, original Kapuoss. 

130, b. Your Correspondent T. F. 
discovers a very laudable solicitude 
that the arms of Decker, the original 
Collector of Lord Fitzwilliam’s Pie- 
tures, should receive their due ho- 
nour: now, in order to satisfy his 
wish on that subject, permit me to 
inform him, that his Lordship’s mo- 
ther, being the eldest of the three 
daughters and coheiresses of Sir M. 
Decker, her arms must undoubtedly 
appear as the last quarter in the coat 
of Lord Fitzwilliam. “= 

r 
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Mr. UrBan, Sept. 1. 

HE. Parish of Wotton Glanvile, 

Dorsetshire, receives its name 
perb from its woody - situation, 
quasi Wodeton. It lies in the vale, 
and within the limits of the forest. of 
Blakemore of White Hart, distant 
about seven miles from Sherborne, 
six from Cerne, and eleven from Dor- 
chester. It contains about 2000 acres 
of rich land, chiefly in pasture, and 
divided into dairy facms.. The butter 
is chiefly sent by waggon weekly, ih 
tubs, to the London market. The 
pories is, divided. into ‘two tithings, 

ooton and Newland ; and into three 
mauors, or reputed manors, Newiaud, 
Ossedshill, .or Osehill. Green, . and 
voor The lands are all free; 
only a few cottagés remaining in 
copy or leasehold. 

y the’ Return te Parliament in 

1811; the parish of Wotton Glanvile 
contained 3% hvuses and 43 families 
(32 of whonr were employed in agri- 
culture, and Il in trade, &c.) consist- 
ing of 88 males and 96 females; total 
184. The tithing of Newland con- 
tained 21 hotses and 25 families, all 
employed in agriculture, consisting 
of 51 males, aad 52 females; total 
103. : 
The soil of the parish is remarkably 
favourable to the growth of timber. 
The hedge-rows-are in general thick- 
ly planted -with oak and elm. The 
oak iu particular thrives well, as it 
does in ail the deep clays which lie at 
the foot of the hilis which bound the 
Southern side of the vale of Blake- 
more. , : ; : 

The Church is a neat building of 
one pace, which, with'the chancel, is 
slated. Neither the body. nor chancel 
contains any thing remarkable. On 
the South side .is the beautiful Glan- 
vile Chapel, formerly a chantry, 
covered with lead, used as a burial- 

lace to the families successively 
ords of one of the manors in this 
parish. The windows * of this Chapel 
are rich and elegant in their tracery, 
and appear to have heen formerly 
glazed with painted glass; the only 
remains of which is a neal figure of 
the Virgin, and some othec small 
fragments, in the East window. On 
each side of this window is a neatly- 
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carved bracket for relicks or — 
above the.site of the altar; do 
the S.B. angle an arched niche, eon- 
taining a piscina and shelf. Since the 
dissolution of this chantry, the fontt, 
whichis of the octagonal form, has 
been placed immediately before the 
piscina. Under the arch* which 
separates this chapel from thétbody 
of the Church, is a stone coffin with 
the effigies of a man in a loose dréss *, 
belted, a sword by his left side, and a 
.lion or dog broken off at his feet: 
length, when perfect, about five feet 
ten inches. From a piece of the lid 
‘being broken off, it appears that the 
coffin wasa plain stone chest. This 
Chapel was formerly paved with figur- 
ed tiles, intermixed with rows of 
smali neat glazed tesserae, some of 
which remain, but much mutilated. 

This Chapel contains several monu- 
ments to the families of . Willianis, 
Every, and Heuley; amongst which 
the two following are the most in- 
teresting: 

On the top of a neat marble monn- 
ment, with fluted pilasters, are these 
Arms: Azure, aliou rampant Afgent, 
crowned Or, in a border of the second 
pellaté, impaling in chief Every, in base 
Williams, ia surtout Every; allio a 
lozenge. 

** To the pious memory - 
of Dame Barbara, 
relict of Sir Robert Henly, * 
é late of Grange, “4 
in the County of Southampton, knt. 
to whoai she brought a noble fortune, 
bat in her own person 
a merit much greater. 
For slie was in ail the duties of life, % 
an eminent example of true - 
piety and virtue: 

a most humbie and religious. Christian, 
a most virtuous and affectionate wile, , 
constant even to the gravé, 
having remained 35 years 
an unblemished widow, 

a most tender and indalgentparcnt, ° 

‘a physicial to the sick, =~ 
a mother to the poor, 
and nearly related to all infdistress: ° 
Thus lived Dame Barbara Henly ; 
and if the Richteous should 
be had in remembrance, 
who can have a better titie to it than she 
who spent a life of 73 years 
in doing good ?”’ 





* These are engraved in the new, Edition of Hutchins’s History of Dorset, vol. 


Ill. p. 289; in which Work a ve 
may be found, 
Gent. Mac. October, 1817. 


g 


full and satisfactory account of this Parish 


“+ Engravetbibid. p. 272. 
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She has this other epitaph on the 
Worth side of the Church-yard: 


“ Here lye the poor remains of that 
pious and charitable lady, 
Dame Barbara Henly, 
who departed this life the 
2d of April 1727. 
Traveller, adieu : 

If thou art poor, lament the loss 
of so good a friend : 

If thou art rich, strive to imitate 
so good an example.” 


Against the East window, which is 
now walled up, a monument has been 
erected for Mrs. Leigh, relict of Dr. 
Leigh, of Dorchester. 


** Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. William Leigh, D.D. 
and only daughter of William Pyle, gent. 
of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
after a life well spent in frequent acts of 
piety and benevolence, in her 84th year, 
and on the xx1xth day of December, 
MDCCLXXXII1. she at last reached 
the haven of rest, which had 
long been the object of her 
most fervent prayers. 

Dr, Leigh was son of John Leigh, esq. 
of North Court, in the Isle of 
Wight, by Anne, daughter 
of John Every, esq. 
of this place. 

Besides other preferments, he was 
rector of the parishes of 
Holy Trinity and St, Peter's, 
in the town of Dorchester, 
where he died the 4th day of January, 
in the year 1752, and was from 
thence removed to this 
Church for interment. 

This Monument was erected by the 
Rev. Robert Taunton, LL.D. 
grandson of Mrs. Leigh’s eldest brother, 
John Pyle, in testimony of his 
respect and gratitude.” 


The late rector, the Rev. H. Evans, 
enlarged and fitted up a most con- 
venient Parsonage, erected by his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Fox, in a field West 
of the Church, and surrounded it with 
an excellent garden. It is a most 
desirable residence. The present rec- 
tor is the Rev. Isaac Munkhouse, 
B. D. who is also rector of Holwell, 
co. Somerset. 

James Dale, Esq. of Blandford in 
1804, rebuilt the mansion formerly 
belonging to the Williams family. 
This house is pleasantly situated a 
little North of the Church, surrounded 
by lofty oaks and elms, planted by 
the late Mr. Henley. Upon the lawn 
is a very large and beauti/u! ever- 
green oak, J.K.M. 


Epitaphs from Wotton Glanvile and Maperton. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 2. 
HE following Epitaphs are at 
Maperton, a small village io 

Somersetshire. R. 

In the Church, on the East side: 

The Rev. Charles Michell, late Rector 
of this Parish, who died Oct. 6, 1766. 
A tender father and real friend, 

Mrs. Margaret Michell, who was bu- 
ried April 20, 1732. 

On the West side : 

To the sacred memory of Thomas 
Lockyer, esq. who departed this life July 
8, 1785, aged 86. 

On a flat stone in the chancel: 

Samuel Collins, once Rector of this 
Parish, was buried Jan. the 2ist, 1714, 
aged 76 years. Agatha, wife of Samuel 
Collins, was buried July the 10th, 1714; 
aged 64 years. Agatha Nichols, wife of 
Roger Nichols, once Rector of this Pa- 
rish, was buried June the 17th, 1707, 
aged 82 years. Thomasin, daughter of 
Samuel Collins, and Agatha, his wife, 
was buried Aug. the 6th, 170.., aged 
29 years. Agatha, daughter of Samuel 
and Agatha Collins, was buried .... the 
24th, 1713; aged 89 years. 

Round the edge of an old flat 
stone much defaced: 


Here lieth the body of James Brad- 
ford, Minister of the Gospel. January 
1, 1656. 

Underneath lie Philip Bennet, esq. 
and Jane, his wife. As he was univer- 
sally esteemed for his friendship, good 
nature, and honesty, she was no less re- 
markable for her beauty, virtue, good 
sense, and piety. He died March the 
15th, 1722, aged 44; she died May the 
2d, 172%, aged 50. 

Thomas Strode, jun. obiit Oct. 13, 
16388. 

Here lieth the body of Mrs. Eliz. 
Emes, obt. Dec. 8, 1717, etatis sux 77. 

Jane Bennett, wife of Philip Bennett, 
esq. departed this life the 30th of April, 
1722, wtatis sux 50. 

On another stone: 

Mary Bennett obiit Dec. 28, 1688. 

In the Church-sard : 

Thomas Hole, of Wesbury, in this 
County, who died Feb. 17, 1722; aged 72. 

Robert Clothier, of Clapton, died Jan. 
the 15th, 1767; aged 84. 

Rebecca, the wife of Robert Clothier, 
of Clapton, died Sept. 2d, 1753, aged 66. 

On the side of a table-stone: 

John Provis was baptised Jan. 1, 16483 
died Sept. 28, buried Sept. 30, 1696. 

Michael Pitman died July 9, 1770; 
aged 79. 

Mary, wife of Michael Pitman, who 
died Aug. 10, 1771; aged 59. 

Mr. 
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Mr. UrsBan, Sept. 18. 

ASS the following beau- 

tiful Epitaph, together with those 
which accompany it have been already 
printed, Itrust that you will think them 
worthy of insertion in your Magazine. 

At Toddington, in Bedfordshire, 
on the monument of Lady MariaWeat- 
worth: 

** Maria Wentworth illustris. Thoma 
Comitis Cleveland filia, pramortua pri- 
ma,animam virgineam exhalavit Januar. 
anno D’nui 1682, wtat. sux 16. 

And here the pretious duste is layde, 
Whose puerile tempered clay was made 
So fine, that it the guest betray’d. 
Else the soule grew so fast within, 

It broke the outward shell of sinne, 
And so was hatched a cherubim. 

In height it soared to God above, 

In depth it did to knowledge move, 
And spread in breadth in general love. 
Before a pious dutye shin’d 

To parents; curtesie behind ; 

On either side an equa! mind, 

Good to the poor, to kindred deare, 
To servants kinde, to friendshippe cleare, 
To nothing but herself severe. 

Soe though a virgin yet a bride 

To every grace, she justified 

A chaste poligamie, and dyed.” 

Under one of the arches in Luton 
church is an altar tomb, on which is 
the effigies of an ecclesiastic robed, 
said to be that of William Wenlock, 
prebendary of Brownswood, in the 
cathedral church of St. Paul, and 
master of the hospital of Farleigh, 
who died anno 1392. 

On this tomb are the following im- 
perfect inscriptions, in black letter. 

On the North. 
*¢ In Wenlock brad I, 
In this town lordschippes had I, 
Her am I now fady, 
Christes moder help me lady. 
Under these stones 
For a tym schal I reste my bones, 
Dey mot I ned ones, 
Myghtful God grant me thy wones.” 
On the South, 
« Willelmus sic tumulatus, 
De Wenlok natus, 
In ordine presbiteratus, 
Alter hujus ville 
Dominus meus fuit ille, 
Hic licet indignus 
Anime Deus esto benignus.” 

In the North transept is the tomb 
of John Ackworth, esq. who died 
1518, Under his effigies, between his 
two wives, is this: 

** Pray for the soules of John Acworth, 
Squyer, & Alys & Amy his wyfes, whiche 


John decessed the xvi day of Marche, 
the yer of of Lord M.v. xu, on whose 
soules Jhu have m’cy.”” 


On a fillet of brass enclosing these 
figures, with their arms, is the fol- 
lowing singular mixture of English 
and Latin: 

**[O man whoe’er) thow be! 
Timor mortis showlde trowble thee ; 
for when thow leest weenyst, 
veniet te mors superare, 
an 80 grave grevys, 
ergo mortis memor eris. 

(Jesu mercy, Lady help.”] 
Yours, &c. F. Serwar. 

——a 

Mr. Urnpax, Oct. 4. 

4 he following Inscriptions are 
omitted by Messrs. Lysons. X. 

At West T wyford, near Ealing, Mid- 
diesex, oo a flat stone in the chancel : 

“ Epit. Arthuri Moyle, fil. Gualteri 
Moyle, arm. qui obiit | Januarii, 1681. 
His friend’s delight, the glory and the 

pride, {and dy’d. 
Of masculine worth, dislik’d this world, 
Behaviour, courage, all this world could 
boast, [lost, 
Or age bring forth, with Arthur Moyle is 
Whose name requires no glosse to set it 
off, [enough.” 
Brother and son of Walter, that’s 

At the West end of the nave, on a 
flat stone: 

“ Here lie buried the bodies of Walter 
Moyle, esq. and his two little Sonnes, 
Robert and Francis. 1660,” 

Underneath : 

** Here lies Andrew Philips, esq.” 
a 
Monumenrac Inscriprions. 


At Pencaiiland, eo. Haddington: 

“ Here lies Helen Drummond, daugh- 
ter of Adam Drummond, of Megginch, 
esq. She died June, anno 1716, aged 28. 

2. Alison Drummond, her sister, spouse 
to Mr. Matthew Simson, Minister of the 
Cospel here, died Feb. 24, aged 50. 

3. Alison Simson, their Ist daughter, 
died February 25, aged 24. 

4. Katherine Simson, their 2d daugh- 
ter, she died February 27, aged 20. 
These three died of a violent fever, and 
in the year 1736. 

** Flere hic meminisse tantum relictum 
est.” 

‘To the memory of umquhile Ka, 
Forbes, daut to John Forbes, minister 
to the Merchant Adventurers at Delf, 
and spouse to Mr. John Oswald, late 
preacher at this Kirk. and now re- 
moved to A. B. D. [Aberdeen.} 

Happie in birth, match, comely feature, 
And evrie virtue graceing nature ; . 
In nothing crossed but barren wombe, 

All that is flesh rests in this tombe on 
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Of her, whose inward sprightlie gifts 

Them match’d, whom grace to glory 
lifts ; 

These life conjoyn’d, death separate, 

Each has what either aim’d at. 

Earth with respect its own possesses, 

And Heavne its due all Men confesses. 

** Done by the sad and loving hus- 
band, M. Jo. Oswald, A. D. 1639. 

“« Here lies Mr. Andrew Ker, of Hal- 
den, in Tiviotdale. He died December 
2 day, 1724, aged 105 years; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ker his wife, who died Sep- 
tember 15th, 1719, aged 72 years.” 

At Aberlady : 

** To the memory of Richard Trotter, 
master of the ship Elizabeth, of Aber- 
lady. This stone was erected by his 
only surviving sister, Janet, spouse of 
James Hay, farmer, in Redhouse. Af- 
ter having escaped the perils of a dan- 
gerous voyage, and brought his ship to 
anchor in safety, attempting to join 
his friends, some of whom he saw wait- 
ing him on the shore, the boat was 
driven out to sea by the impetuosity of 
the wind, and he perished in sight of 
the harbour, 17 Nov. 1720, aged 28.” 

At Athelstaneford ; 

“ Archibald Skirving, farmer, Muirton, 
one of the most active, athletic, and best 
tempered of men, died at the age of 56. 
His son Adam, farmer, Garleton, died 
19 April, 1803. 

** In figure and feature, and powers of 
mind, 

As perfect as most of his peers ; 

As gratefully held, as serenely resign’d, 

Life’s lease— which was 84 years. 
With low and with lofty, frank, candid, 

and fair, 
Soon bargain’d,and counted, and clear’d, 
On folly and vice and imposture severe, 

Yet neither was bated nor fear’d. 
With health, happy wit, and good hu- 

mour endow’d, 

Content in his countenance glow’d ; 
Not wishing to sow where another had 

plough’d, 

But wishing to reap as he sow’d. 

a 

Mr. Unban, Dover, Sept. 19. 

[s my journey here I was delighted 

beyond measure to learn, in an ac- 
cidental conversation with a stran- 
ger, that the Prince had expressed a 
desire to establish an Infirmary at 
Brighton, for the poor; having long 
sadly witnessed how far our wishes at 
Margate have ever exceeded our very 
utmost means, and havivg for many 
years been professionally too well ac- 
quainted with the distress and suffer- 
ings of the miserable objects of Scro- 
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phula, and having long been convinced, 
and taught, by the experience of ages, 
that the sea is its only cure, its only 
help, in many cases effectual, in ail 
salutary, and absolutely necessary to 
their comfort. Sensible of the very 
extensive amount of such existing 
distress among those, who but for the 
heavenly exertions of Charity, are 
condemned to bear all its cruel effects, 
—(and recollecting the spirit of this 
our country, whose brightest star is 
Charity, in the bountiful provision for 
almost all the wants of poverty—)one 
is astonished that, aller above 20 
years experience of the blessed effects 
of the Margate Infirmary have been 
witnessed, this afflicting addition to 
poverty is su scantily provided for, 
that no other asylum for this Nationat 
Disease (wonderfully mischievous in 
its dormant state to the British con- 
stitution, in a variety of ways, and 
the sole cause of the true Pulmonary 
Consumption, when an exciting cause 
brings it into full action) has yet 
offered itself in any other part * ; no 
other Samaritan has beeu at hand, to 
pour wine and oil ioto such excru- 
ciating wounds; while from the known 
character of our countrymen, one 
would have expected, long before this, 
such a blessing provided for the poor 
sufferer, smal! or large, according to 
the means, iu every convenient place, 
ali around our enlightened and highly- 
favoured isle; offering itself to the 
benevolent hand of charity for its 
support. Suggested alone by the very 
comforts and relief enjoyed by those 
whom Providence has enabled to 
command it fur themselves, wonder- 
ful is it that such blessing has not 
reared in abundance the same chear- 
ing comforts to the deslitule and help- 
less fellow-sufferer. 

I have been led most acutely to the 
deep commiseration of too many 
such afflicted brethren, by the case of 
avery interesting and amiable boy, 
of about 13 years of age, whose limb 
or life is condemned for this very 
want, and who has been suffering year 
after year, like many others, vot for 
the immediate want of a friend, but 
from the inadequacy of the present 





* Our Correspondent seems not to be 
aware of the Sea-bathing Infirmary es- 
tablished at Scarborough by the bene- 
volent exertions of the Rev. Francis 
Wrangham. Epirt. 


Esta- 
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Establishment, as his name is still, 
unfortunately, below many other suf- 
fering petitioners. 

As the benefits of such an Hospital 
cannot be better explained to your 
benevolent readers, than in the words 
of those who have been, to the full 
extent of their means, so well, so 
successfully employed, I beg leave to 
conclude with some extracts from 
the last Report of the Managers of 
the Margate Infirmary, viz. : 

** By the timely assistance of this In- 
firmary, scrophulous children may be 
rendered healthy and useful members of 
society: who, otherwise, might fall 
early victims to disease, or drag on a 
miserable and burthensome existence. 
How wretched must be the condition of 
the poor, under the pressure of disease, 
without the prospect of obtaining the 
only remedy for their sufferings! 

*« Those who resort to the sea-coast for 
pleasure, and the preservation of health, 
must have their enjoyments heightened 
by contributing te this Institution ;— 
and those who visit it for the restora- 
tion of health, must feel a religious obli- 
gation to as-ist their fellow - creatures 
with the means of obtaining the same 
blessing.” 

‘We, the underwritten, having, at 
the desire of the Medical Board of the 
lustitution, visited the General Sea- 
bathing Infirmary established at Mar- 
gate, examined the several Patients, 
Children, and Adults, admitted during 
the present season; minutely inquired 
into the circumstances of their com- 
plaints, and the relief which they had 
respectively experienced ; do, with great 
satisfaction, report :—That, by the bene- 
fits which it has afforded, in the probable 
saving of limbs, by subduing the most 
pressing diseases of the juints: in con- 
quering inflammation of the eyes, which 
had resisted former endeavours, and 
threatened permanent blindness; in 
healing obstinate, weakening, and dis- 
tressing sores ; in resolving, and remov- 
ing the evils attendant on, indurated 
glands in various parts; in restoring 
health and vigour from conditions of 
body the most emaciated and deplor- 
able; in altering, to all appearance, 
constitutions where striking characters 
of a strong scrophulous disposition had 
been nianifest; and in preserving the 
lives of persons seemingly at the brink 
of death; it has equalled our hope, and 
exceeded the promise and declared ex- 
pectation of its founders and early pro- 
moters. (Signed) 

J. C. Letrsom. Wittiam Buizarp. 

Wma. Weopvitte, Wiit1am Norris. 

Rost. Keate.” 
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“ Having at the desire of the Medical 
Board of the General Sea-Bathing In- 
firmary, examined the several Patients, 
Children, aud Adults, admitted during 
the present season, minutely inquired 
into the circumstances of their several 
complaints, and the relief which they have 
respectively experienced, and with great 
satisfaction, report, That by the benefits 
which it bas afforded in the probable 
saving of limbs, by subduing the most 
pressing diseases of the joints ; in con- 
quering inflammation of the eyes, which 
had resisted former endeavours, and 
threatened permanent blindness; and 
healing obstinate, weakening, and dis- 
tressing sores ; in resolving and remov- 
ing the evils attendant on indurated 
glands in various parts, in restoring 
health and vigour from conditions of 
body the most emaciated and deplorable; 
in altering constitutions to all appear- 
ances strikingly characteristic of a scro- 
phulous disposition, and in preserving 
the lives of persons seemingly at the 
brink of death; this Institution merits 
a continuance of the patronage, and the 
zealous support of the Friends of Huma- 
nity and their Country. 

(Signed) * WittiaM Buizarp, 

“ Sept. 19, 1816.” 


Thus reflecting on the now multi- 
plied blessings bestowed on the dis- 
tressed sufferers, for many succeeding 


years, in a work originally begun by 
a few individuals, and ever since so 
well supported by their zealous exer- 
tions; what then must be the joy ex- 
cited in every bevevolent mind, in the 
idea of a similar work, begun under 
such patronage as the one in view! 
blessed by the natural effects of such 
an example! Satisfied that the know- 
ledge of his Royal Highness’s inten- 
tion, of wishing the poor to partake 
with hia.self and many of his happy 
subjects, will be as gratefully received 
by mavy, at this moment enjoying 
the salutary eflects of the sea at 
Brighton, as by every benevolent 
mind all through his dominions, I en- 
treat your indulgence of a page in 
your Magazine, which is everywhere 
read, to express a wish that its foun- 
dation and support may be as capa- 
cious as the truly Princely miod of its 
Founder, and that both may outlivethe 
disease; aud herewith I beg to offer 
you ten pounds, whenever it shall be 
wanted, as a small endeavour to assist 
the heavenly designs of the Prince; 
and may my mite in your hands, by 
your circulating pages, gain a thou- 
sandfuld increase; aud may the well- 

known 
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known disposition of the Prince, and 
the munificence of the Nation, pre- 
vent the poor groaning sufferer any 
longer to lament in the “porch the 
want of a friend to pul him in! 
Yours, &. 
i 

Mr. Unban, Sept. 4. 

‘i very indulgent notice you 

have taken of my Letters of Yo- 
rick (lately published), has encou- 
raged me to submit the following 
hints to you, and those of your Cor- 
respondents accustomed to the walk 
of Antiquities, hereinafter referred 
to. I had also, in my ‘ Outline of 
the Swiss Landscapes,” begun a spe- 
culation upon the real origin of Pas- 
toral writing, without having there 
arrived at any satisfactory result or 
conclusion; but, having since done 
so, | shall also submit that inquiry 
to the same theatre, if it should be 
found worthy of a place in your pub- 
lication. And as, ov the subject of 
Thomas-a-Kempis, I endeavoured 
(under the signature of L.S.) to shew 
bow much light the history of Reli- 
gion might probably throw upon Cri- 
ticism, so 1 wish here to take your 
Opinion asto the illustration it may 
affurd to Architecture. Certainly the 
“Selections from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” in 4 vols. octavo, forma 
curious and very valuable museum of 
historical information; and it has of- 
ten struck me that a complete survey 
of all the articles in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, touching Sacrep Arcut- 
TEcTuRE alone, would furnish a body 
of Observations or Experiments, from 
which we might arrive at some sys- 
tem, deduced philosophically from 
facts, on a subject of universal inte- 
rest to the artist, the travelled Phi- 
losopher, and the Divine. 

Let us begin by separating from 
our subject every thing extrinsic and 
foreign to it. We have here todo, 
not with the progress and perfection 
of Gothic Architecture, but with the 
oniern of it. When the idea of the 
Pointed arch was once introduced; 
and when the operations in the arts of 
building had,by practice, been brought 
to the utmost perfection of mechani- 
cal skill, they had all the disposable- 
ness of a formed language; so that 
masons could readily express any idea 
or invention of their own; while se- 
conded by the zeal of the people, and 
directed and incited by the concerted 
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learning and wealth of the Clergy, 
together with that unity of design 
that Popes and other Sovereigns, in 
communion with each other, aimed 
at giving to their plans, ever refer- 
ring tu one principle simple, harmo- 
nious, aud universal; then it was that 
Gothic Architecture reached the ut- 
most height of improvemenat of which 
it is susceptible, and of which so 
many monuments are visible in Eng- 
Jand to this day. But our business 
bere, is with the onic of it. 

1. One occasion of confounding 
this speculation with what has nothing 
to do with it, was its name. This 
style of building has by the Italians 
been called Gothic; meaning only the 
architecture of the middle ages as dis- 
tinguished from the modern, and the 
antique. Others have called it Sara- 
cenic ; and many more Anglo-Saxon: 
hut, in truth, the Goths, Saracens, aud 
Anglo-Saxons, had no style that de- 
serves the name of Architecture. We 
might as well honour the sheds and 
huts built by the modern Turks, 
Egyptians, and Greeks, among the 
ruius of the aatient temples at Athens, 
Alexandria, and Palmyra, by the 
name of Architecture—where pieces 
of columns, pediments, and entabla- 
tures are grotesquely jumbled toge- 
ther, and stones with their inscrip- 
tions are turned upside down in their 
random and motley habitations; and 
this (or little beiter) is what Barry 
must have had in his eye, when, biassed 
by his exclusive taste for the antique, 
and love-sick with whatever was clas- 
cica]l, he calls the Gothic architecture 
“6 detestable,” a mere confusion and 
ruin of the legitimate style, and a 
corruption of departed taste and ge- 
nius. In this he shews only a con- 
fusion and ruin of his own imagina- 
tion, which had corrupted his better 
judgment in such matters. 

2. Another fanciful speculation is 
that which supposes natural caves, 
(as the grotto of Antipatros) with rich 
stalactites depending from the roof, 
to have suggested this order, from 
the romantic resemblance to be found 
between them. This is the whim of 
a Natural Philosopher, who never 
considers that such grottoes were not 
perhaps known, or yet discovered ; 
at least in the times we are inquiring 
into. They might just as rationally 
assign the Giant’s Causeway, or the 
Isle of Staffa, which, unfortunately, we 

knew 
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know to have been discovered after- 
wards. 

8. Bishop Warburton, struck with 
the resemblance between a long ave- 
nue of tall elm-trees, with slim 
branches—and a Gothic nave—went 
no further for a solution of the pro- 
blem. But these avenues were not 
planted till ages after the invention 
of this style. We should be nearer 
the truth, if we said, that the idea 
of the avenues was taken from the 
architecture. We know that all the 
early and barbarous attempts al pic- 
turesque gardening were the uncouth 
imitations of walls, buildings, artifi- 
cial, and mathematical forms. Hence 
parterres in the shape of the very or- 
naments used in architecture, and 
sculpture, love-knots, &c. while trees 
and hedges were clipped and chiselled 
into the form of fruits, and even of 
animals. Architecture and gardening 
should never strive to imitate each 
other, their nature and principle are 
so irreconcileably opposite. And 


though the Chinese may have had 
avenues for a thousand years, yet 
they had architecture for ages before. 
Besides, the same objection that ap- 
plies to the preceding speculation ap- 
am here,—the Chinese were not 


nown to the inventors of the style 
in question. But it is enough for us, 
that Gardening is younger than Ar- 
chitecture; the more antient could 
never have imitated ai first the more 
modern. 

4. Another ingenious solution is 
offered by a writer in the “ Quarterly 
Review,” vol. Il. The Society of 
Freemasons having daily before their 
eyes the minarets introduced with 
the circular dome from the East, it 
must soon have struck them that 
these were not of a piece, and there- 
fore they broke up the top of the 
arch, and pointed it! This idea would 
naturally occur to a modern critic 
sitting at leisure by the fire in his 
study, and without the trouble of fur- 
ther excursion into antiquity, haviog 
before his eyes the vignette in Clarke's 
Travels, representing the flattened 
dome of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
with its four surrounding minarets. 
But to the end of the world, this 
would never suggest any thing fur- 
ther than a steepled-spire; if the ob- 
server had not the idea of the pointed 
arch in his mind already. In tracing 
the history of inventions, it is very 
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difficult to abstract the mind from a 
particular recollection so strongly as 
not to anticipate the discovery sought 
after, aud which is constantly forcing 
itself upon cur imagination. All these 
solutions (with one or two more I 
am going to mention), are so many 
reflected or second-hand discoveries; 
which would never occur if it had 
not been for the first discovery— 
standing like a prompter to help a 
performer in his part. Whatis called 
the Gothic arch exists; and we see 
a thousand analogies that present it; 
but these would never have led to 
its invention. As fine writing, whe- 
ther in poetry, philosophy, or history, 
is only a system of relations that are 
* natural and true without being ob- 
vious”—so all inventions (the pro- 
duction of genius), the moment they 
are pointed out, we wonder we never 
remarked them sooner. Some of us 
instantly conclude them to be so many 
matters of course, that any ove would 
and must have seen before. Thus, 
too, it is very hard to discover at first 
a man of genius; but the moment he 
is uncovered to view, we instant! 
recognize, or think we recognize, his 
energies in every thing he has ever 
done, said, or looked, from his very 
cradle. So the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
vol. VII. sur les voutes des anciens, 
thinks to solve the problem by sup- 
posing (as in the nether part of a 
staircase) the internal projection of 
one stone over another, until they 
nearly met at the top: the curved 
form being promiscuously given to 
each. 

But the objection, in point, to this 
4th theory is, that the regular semi- 
circular dome and conical staircase 
followed mathematical proportions, 
which the pointed arch, asI will shew 
in the next letter, did not. The for- 
mer is also the strongest; and for 
the very reason the latter is the 
weakest of all the arches; its ten- 
dency is to press obliquely against its 
lower extremities.— And hence the 
necessity of buttresses. The walls of 
Cathedrals do naturally divaricate, 
and have a tendency to fall outwards. 
It is the property of the true circle 
only, to clasp together and to bind; 
and this wonderful property is not 
confined to its semi-circle, but ex- 
tends to every segment of it, however 
smal!. The poiated arch would, first 
of all, never bave occurred to mecha- 
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nics and builders, conversant in ma- 
thematical forms, whose object is 
strength ; and next ifit had occurred, 
it would have been rejected by them. 

5. Dr. Clarke, in his Travels, has 
very eloqueotly argued that sepulchres 
were the original site, the first pat- 
tern, and the very occasion of sacred 
architecture, in the large sense of the 
word. This idea (which I will, in the 
next, concluding letter, shew to have 
arisen from the mistaking the relation 
of resemblance, and contiguity for that 
of causation) is not singular. Cue- 
mens ALEXANDRINUS, and EuseBius, 
both refer the origin of temples to 
sepulchres. The relation that struck 
him is certainly stronger than that 
of the preceding theorists, and it is 
more philosophical :—if it can be held 
philosophical todraw a general prin- 
ciple from one or two particular ob- 
servations. He had just traversed 
Tartary, where he had seen innume- 
rable tumuli; the exterval contour 
of which, and the form of their sub- 
terraneous vault (of which he gives 
a section), approach to that of the 
pointed arch. He had also just sur- 
veyed the pyramids of Egypt; and 
he had at that moment before his 
eyes the Turkish Mosque, the vast 
unfurnished appearance of which, to- 

ether with (to a Christian observer) 
its solitude and silence, wherein a 
single votary is represented having 
his face turned towards cca, all 
impress us with the notion that a 
Turkish temple has for its prototype, 
as well as worship, the Impostor’s 
tomb. But certainly among the 
Greeks and Romans, temples repel 
altogether the notion of a tomb. 
They were constructed in the gayest 
styie of architecture, they were the 
rendezvous of public thanksgivings, 
festivals, aad rejoicings, not omitting 
triumphal processions, accompanied 
with musick, feasting, and dancing. 
Even in their deprecatory sacrifices, 
and in consulting the oracies of their 
gods, life, aod national. prosperity 
and glory, not death, were in their 
thoughts. And while they ordina- 
rily brought their temples into their 
cities, and Forums, at the same time, 
beyond the walls of these, they ex- 
pressly relegated, by a law, their 
sepulchres. 

6. Another theory is, that of in- 
tersecting arches, or, according to Bar- 
ry, the mtersecting ang!es of the cir- 
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cular-vaulted cieling of any arcade 


or square chamber. This idea is 
natural to a draughtsman, or indeed 
to any schoolboy drawing with con:- 
passes, in the first proposition of Eu- 
clid, two equal circles, the circum- 
ference of one of which passes through 
the centre of the other. The pre- 
ceding theories are the hobbies of 
painters, travellers, and philosophers. 
But without going to the trouble of 
forming with compasses, or in ma- 
sonry, these intersecting arches, we 
have only, after passing under any 
bridge, to view obliquely the inter- 
section of the upright planes of its 
two opposite sides, to form the same 
image in perspective. There would 
be no end of these likenesses, if this 
is to be our rule of philosophising. 
It is sufficient to observe, that the 
pointed arch (as 1 will shew directly) 
existed before the circular one. 

7. As to borrowing from the Ori- 
entals the Gothic arch—this is only 
staving off a little further the inves- 
tigation. Whence did the Orientals 
derive this idea? It may be reduced 
to a very simple element, just as all 
the letters used in our Italian run- 
ning hand-writing are reducible to a 
hook and a straight line. But the 
elementary form of this arch is still 
simpler.— What that is, | will ende:- 
vour to shew in my next (or conclud- 
ing), letter. Yorick. 

— 

Mr. Urnsaw, Sept. 5. 
ASSING through the populous 
neighbourhood of Tipton in Staf- 
fordshire, | was surprized to observe 
Tipton old Church in a state of great 
apparent decay, and at being informed 
that the new Church is the only one fit 
for Divine Service. —On my retarn 
home, I looked into Shaw’s Stafford- 
shire, expecting tu find some particu- 
lars ; but was completely disappointed 
at meeting with little more information 
than that two such Churches were 
there when he wrote, and that the 

old one was then in a state of decay. 

If I do not widely mistake, the po- 
pulation there must be abundant to 
fill both Churches; and it seems a 
matter of great national imporiance 
that those who would gladiy attend 
the Established service, should, if pos- 
sible, be accommodated, and not be 
driven to Dissenting places of worship 
through the Church being unfit to 
receive them. M. 

Mr. 
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Mr. UrsBan, August |. 
HE accompanying View (sve Plate 
II.) is characteristic of the 

fine rock-scenery of the Wye, though 
not its richest specimen. Gilpin says, 
(Tour, p.37,)** At Coldwell, the front 
screen first appears asa woody hill, 
swelling to a point. Ina few minutes, 
it changes its shape, and the woody 
hill becomes a lofty side screen on the 
right; while the front unfolds itself 
into a majestic piece of rock scenery.” 
The Monument (for the sake of 
effect) is introduced into the rock 
scene, though it is situated upon ap 
opposite bank of woody acclivity. 
In September 1804, Mr. dad Mrs. 
Warre, of Hendon, in Middlesex, were 
making a tour down the river; and 
stopped here for refreshment. Tempt- 
ed by the fineness of theday, their 
son, a youth of 16, was induced’ to 
bathe, but, in attempting to cross the 
stream, suddenly sunk. One Smith, 


a boatman, dived after him, but tlie - 
youth caught him so strongly by the ~ 


arms, that Smith with difficulty ex- 
tricating himself, was obliged to a 
him to his fate. The Mosument was 
erected by the afflicted parents near 
the spot. ’ A. BEC: 
EEE 
Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 26. 
_"2 following account of am ex- 
traordinary Oak maybe iate- 
resting to some of your fs. 
“The large Golanos Oak, * which 
was felled in the year 1810 for the 
use of his Majesty's Navy, grew about 


four miles from thé town of New- - 
port in Monmouthshire: The main - 


trunk at 10 feet long, ‘produced 450 
cubic feet; one limb 385, one do. 
472, one do. 236, one do. 156, one 
do. 106, one do. 113, and six other 
limbs, of inferior size, averaged 93 
feet each, making the whole cumber 


2426 cubic feet ; which at 40 feet to - 


the load, is rather more than 60 loads 
of sound and convertible timber. 
“The bark was estimated at six 
tons; but, as some of the very heavy 
body bark was stolen out of the barge 
at Newport, the exact weight is not 
known. Five men were twenty days 
stripping and cutting down this tree, 
and a pair of sawyers were five months 
converting it, without losing a single 
day (Sundays excepted). ‘The money 
patd for converting only, 1odependent 
of the expence of carriage, was 820. ; 
and the whole produce of the tree, 
when brought to market, was within 
Gent. Maa. October, 1817. 
Q 


J 


Wye Scenery. — The large Golanos Oak, 
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a trifle of GOO/. It was bought stand- 


ing for 405/. The main trunk was 
94 feet in diameter, and in sawing it 
through, a stone was discovered six 
feet from the ground, above a yard 
in the body of the tree, through 
which the saw cut; the stone was six 
inches in diameter, and completely 
shut in, but round which there was 
not the least symptom of decay. 

“ The rings in its butt were carefully 
reckoned, and amounted to above 
400 in aumber; a convincing proof 
that this tree was-io an improving 
state for upwards of ‘400 years: and 
as the ends of some of its braaches 
were decayed, aud had dropped off, 
‘it is presumed it had stood a great 
‘number of years after it had attained 
its maturity.” 

The above account came from an 
‘eminent Ship-builder in my neigh- 
bourhood, and | have no reason to 


‘doubt its accuracy. D.A.Y. 
Mr. Uneay, Sept. 1. 
AVING accidentally purchased 


soine MS Tours of a bighly-re- 
spectable Kentish Divine (of whom 
you have given a biographical ac- 
count ia vok LXXXI1. - li. p. 291), 


‘TP trast you will thitk extracts trom 


“them niay be acceptable tu your 
readers. The Tourist seems (like 
‘ourselves, I believe 1 miay say, Mr. 
Urban,) ‘to have been euthusiastically 
foid of hearing 

—— ‘ the solemn organ blow 

To the deep-ton'd Choir below.” 

On arriving at,a Provincial city, 
the Cathedral, and its-.service, were 
the first objects of his enquiry. If you 
think fit to admit. what l.now sead, 
other extracts shall follow for your 
future Numbers. ~ N.R.S. 


Journal of my Travels in the 
Summer of 1796. 

June 25. The week -was chiefly 
spent in business, and at the Cathe- 
drals of Westminster and St. Paul's till 

Sunday, June 26. In the morning 
to the Asylum: Mr. Hodgson preach- 
ed a decent Sermon, and well deliver- 
ed. Two of the girls, who seemed 
about 16, sung an Anthem, with 
musick in their hands: they sung 
very prettily, but ‘to me it had too 
much of the theatrical appearance. 
In the afternoon, to the Magdalen, 
Joho Thompson preached. He spoke 
very well, very earnestly, but very 
much too fast. His text, “ Rebuke 

a wise 
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a wise man, and he will love thee.” 
The subject was naturally reproof; 
the words of our Saviour were well 
introduced: “ if thy neighbour coin- 
mit a fault, tell it between him and 
thee ;” and the difference of our con- 
duct was well shewa. Instead of tell- 
ing it, said the preacher, “ to him 
alone, we tell it to every body else, 
and not to him; tell it to those 
whom we ought not, and not to him 
whom we ought to speak ; to him we 
say vothing.” An address tu parents 
aud children gave him an opportu- 
nity to speak to the Magdalens in par- 
ticular, which he did with great good 
sense, piety, and earnestness. 

June 27. By the Diligence ta Cam- 
bridge; much pleased with Royston. 
Arrived at Cambridge about five, 
lodged at the Hoop. The time was 
speut chiefly among the College Cha- 
pels aud the walks; Cambridge much 
improved in pavement and buildings 
since | was there in 1776: new paved. 
Emanuel College much improved, 
the streets greatly so; all except the 
Petty-Cury, which is as mean and 
shabby as ever. 

June 29. To Ely; I got there soon 
after eleven, and fortunately found 
the service at the Cathedral just be- 
gun. On entering the great West 
door, I was struck with the great 
length aud grandeur of the building: 
the circular arches, the firm pillars, 
and the turned double lanthera in 
the centre before the Choir, all are 
beautiful and noble beyond concep- 
tion. ‘The Choir exceedingly elegant, 
as well as the paintings tn the aitar- 
window. Upon the whole, it was a 
scene of wonderful beauty, and af- 
tecting the mind in a manner of which 
i could have formed no idea. After 
dinner to St. Edmund’s Bury. Evea- 
ing walk in the Church-yard. 

June 30. Speut the day at Bury. 
Horse-soldiers and their band of 
musick on the Angel-hill. To St. 
James's Church: a Sermon by Mr. 
MilJs on Transubstantiation. Evening- 
walk up St. Edmuud’s Hill: a fine 
view of Bury. 

July 1. Left Bury: to Bottesdale; 
the round towers of many of the 
steeples were remarkable, and parti- 
cularly ove at the entrance of this 
place, with neat Gothic turrets and 
buttresses about the Church, which ap- 
peared very handsome. To Fivotsdale: 
dined. A very pleasant walk on the 
picluscsqgue common. To Norwich 


about five o'clock: drove to the 
King’s Head. Walked out after tea: 
greatly disappointed in my expecta- 
tion of Norwich: the streets narrow 
and badly paved: the buildings ordi- 
nary, with some few exceptions in 
the way to the Cathedral, the outside 
view of which is very confined, as 
only the West end can be seen. 
Second walk: the scene is improved ; 
Chapelfield not unpleasant: St. Giles 
Broad-street good, and the houses 
elegant; it is advantageously termi- 
nated by a descent to the very spacious 
Market-place, at the top of which 
stands the Town-hall, a fine old 
building. 

July 2. To the Cathedral: which, 
afier being lost half a dozen times 
through a thousand winding, intersect- 
ed streets, | found. Stayed service : 
the Anthem, the 23d Psalm, set beau- 
tifully by Dr. Hayes, and sung di- 
vinely ; the chaunting of the Psalms 
superior to what is usually met with 
in Cathedrals, because not chaunted 
in a hurry, but so slow as to be easily 
followed. In respect to the building, 
itis noble, but the anti-chapel is too 
dark. The choir is beautifully neat, 
and full of Gothic work. The Eas- 
tern window singularly grand, with a 
fine painting in glass of the Ascension 
of our Saviour, and above are four 
and twenty divisions with full-lengths 
of Saints. Walked home under the 
Castle-hill amidst a large horse fair : 
it was Market-day, and as the Market- 
place is very large, it afforded a 
pleasing scene: for, as it ascends gra- 
dually from the Inn, I saw the whole 
at one view in constant motion. Af- 
ternoon, Cathedral service. In the 
evening, walked up the hill to the 
Castle: from the hill I was most up- 
expectedly struck with the surround- 
ing scene: the easy declivity all round 
the vast mount, laid out in a variety 
of gardens, full of flowers aud shrubs, 
exhibited a pleasing view, while all 
extended wholly round lay the build- 
ings and Churches of this large city, 
forming a most grand and majestic pic- 
ture. The multitude of Churches, 
of which I counted four and twenty, 
(and it seems there are many more) 
rearing their spires and towers among 
the buildings, and, over all, the noble 
Cathedral, varied the sceue with sur- 
prising grandeur.: Ina word, Norwich 
is a place in which I was more dis- 
gusted and more pleased than with 
any place I ever visited. While on 

the 
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the hill, a large party of soldiers with 
a band of musick were preparing for 
their exercise, when a slight shower 
of rain drove them and every one else 
from the spot. 

July 3. After breakfast, highly 
amused with a view of the numerous 
bodies of soldiers drawn up io the 
Market-place, and preceded to Church 
bytwo baudsof musick. ToSt. Peter's 
Church: a very large and neat build- 
ing, with a fine organ. Alter dinner 
to the Cathedral. Evening: on the 
Castle-hiill and wide plain below it: 
the number of people exceedingly 
great; and parties of soldiers, with 
their bands of musick, formed a scene 
which was very pleasing for a time, 
but grew fatiguing from the noise 
and dust aud bustling confusion. 

July 4. A little before ten set off 
for Yarmouth : on crossing the bridge 
at the bottom of the city, and on 
iurning to the great road on the 
right for about a quarter of a mile, 
the view which Norwich presents is 
beautiful and grand. Its majestic 
Castle rising in the midst above the 
other buildings, and the full view of 
the Cathedral below, form a most no- 
dle scene. About one arrived at Yar- 
mouth, which is indeed a beautiful 
town, with a spacious market-place, 
encircled with posts. Dined; procured 
lodgings pleasantly situated in full view 
of the sea. In the evening to the 
Church : a fine organ ; thence to the 
parade, where the Oxfordshire and the 
Durham Militias were drawn up, with 
their bands playing. 

July 5. To Chapel Prayers: to 
the sea-shore, the Quay, which isa 
grand, spacious, and elegant spot: 
the view from the center of the bridge 
down the river among the shipping is 
singularly fine. At Yarmouth J re- 
maimed a fortnight, which was mostly 
passed on the sea-shore, at Chapel, 
and on the Quay. On Saturday July 
the 10th, a violent firing was all at 
once heard from all the Russian ships 
then in the Roads, which raised an 
alarm, which, when the cause was dis- 
covered, proved truly diverting. It 
was the coronation-day of the Eaipress 
of Russia: but the bustle it occasion- 
ed was extraordinary ; in five minutes 
the old walls, platforms, &c. were 
filled with people, and we all thought 
of nothing less than a French engage- 
ment, or that some privateer had 
fallen-ia among the ships. The num. 


ber of Russian and English meu-of- 
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war, in all fifteen, made the report of 
so many guns, when the cause was 
known, as it soon was, very cn- 
tertaining ; an harmless discharge of 
cannon, doubling, and redoubling, 
without bloodshed. Soon afier an 
English man-of-war in full sail passed 
slowly before the window, and with 
the telescope I could see every person 
and thing above deck. I bathed 
once, and only once, while at Yar- 
mouth: it is a vile pebbly shore, and 
as I was pretty much tumbled and 
tossed by the heavy surf, my knees 
and feet were most uncomfortably 
scratched by the stones. 

July 18. Left Yarmouth soon af- 
ter nine: much pleased with Lowes- 
toff: the scene about Blithborough 
very striking, and the Church and 
tower on an eminence a fine object ; 
the work about the body of the 
Church and the porch seemed parti- 
cularly Gothic and pleasing, and there 
appeared to be good remains of paint- 
ed glass: | very much regretted that 
I did not alight, and examine the 
Church at leisure. Dined at Yoxford, 
and arrived at Ipswich by seven. The 
place is very much improved since I 
was there in 1788; the buildings neat, 
the shops particularly beautiful, and 
the flat-stone pavement nice indeed. 

July 19. To Hadleigh in the af- 
ternoon, where I stayed a fortnight: 
that time was passed among my friends 
in the place, aad in frequent chaunts 
and hymns upon the church organ. 
I one day paid my accustomed visit to 
Dr. Taylor’s monumental stone in 
the fields. 

Aug. 1. Left Hadleigh. In the 
way to Chelmsford wenta mile out of 
the road to see the Church at Messing. 
Here is a most beautiful window of 
painted glass at the East end over the 
altar. lt is divided into six compart- 
ments, representing the charities of 
feeding the hungry, giving drink to 
the thirsty, receiving the stranger, 
cloathing the naked, visiting the sick, 
and the prisoner, with the suitable 
labels under each: the figures beauti- 
fully expressive, and the colours in 
high preservation. Thence to Chelms- 
ford: to the Play atseven: the Busy 
Body and the Spoiled Child. The 
performers were the Windsor Com- 
paoy, of which a Mr. Saunders was 
the most pleasing Actor. 

Aug. 2. ‘To Billericay: to Tilbury: 
in the “way thither the view from 
Horndon Hill was very fine, and ber .- 
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tifally termivated with the River 
Thames Atthe Inn at Tilbury, by 
the waterside, a young woman came 
to the chaise window, whom the driver 
desired to open the door. “ Open it 
yourself,” said she; “ Why, child,” 
replied the mau very coolly, ‘ your 
betters have opened my ciaise-door 
before now,” On which the girl turned 
away, and went into the house. On 
alighting 1 found the people dis- 
obliging and negligent, with the ac- 
commodations uncomfortable ; wait- 
ed near two hours for the ferry-boat: 
dined at Gravesend about four. Amus- 
ed in the evening at the Falcon Inn, 
from the Balcony, with a view of the 
vessels in constant molion up and 
down the river. 

dug. 3. Left Gravesend for Ro- 
chester, and got there about eleven : 
walked to Chatham after dinner, on 
the bridge and by the river side. At 
five to the Cathedral: the building 
neat and plain: no painted glass. At 
my desire, the grand chaunt was play- 
ed: sat in the organ-loft: the organ 
new, and very elegant. 

dug 4. Walked far in Chatham. 
Took a boat, and, as the day was 
delightfuliy fine, sailed very plea- 
santly along the river, and landed 
at the foot of Rochester bridge : 
alter tea set off for Sittingbouru: 
slept there. 

Aug. 5. At ten to Faversham: 
much pleased with the elegance of the 
new spire steeple then building. Set 
off for Wye, where I arrived a little 
before six, after a most pleasant ex- 
cursion, thank God! 

(To be continued.) 
— 
‘ Hatton-garden, 

Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 10. 

PICTURE at Epping Place (once 

a gentleman's house, but now 
an ion), said to have been bought 
at Mr. Cross’s sale at Gilson, re- 
presents a lady, apparently between 
30 and 40 years old, sitting ov the 
ground in a field, a castle at a dis- 
tance; a very old man, with a long 
beard, rests his head on her lap; 
by her stands a gentleman, who 
points to three others coming to- 
wards them, two of whom seem near 
the lady’s age, the third is young. 

Over the head of the gentleman, 
who stands by the lady, are these lines : 
«* Madan, I pray, this one thing me shew, 
What yon three be, if you them know: 
What's their descent ? and nativity?” 
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In the lower corner is the answer : 


“Sir, the one by my father’s side is my 
brother, 

So is the next in right of my mother; 

The third is my owne sonue lawfully be- 
gat, [lapp. 

And all sonnes to my husband in my 

Without burt of lineage in any degree, 

Shew me in reason how this may bee.” 


The interpretation given of this 

house is as follows : 

** There was old Justice Clives, 

He married two wives ; 

By the first had a daughter, Miss Tabi- 
tha Clives. 

His first wife being dead, he brought 
home a young bride, _ [and died, 

But by her had no issue, he sicken’d 

This buxom young widow a beauty was 
reckon'd, [of a second, 

And, spouse being dead, she soon thought 

Sir John of yon Castle began his ad- 
dresses, [their caresses, 

She yields as a spouse, and tv crown 

With two fine chopping boys yon Castle 
she blesses. 

But this union, alas! did not last many 
years, [in tears. 

The good lady dies, the whole Castle’s 

Sir John mourns three months for his 
dearest of wives, [Clives. 

And casts a sheep’s eye at Miss Tabitha 

Look here, child, a man may not marry, 
my life, {ther’s wife. 

His grandmother, no, nor his grandfa- 

Pray read on without laughter, there ’s 
nothing comes after, 

That a man may not marry his wife's 
first husband's daughter. 

Sir John prevail’d, Miss Tabitha com- 
mences a lady with joy, 

And soon prov'd with child, and the 
child prov’d a boy !” 

I. A. 


i 
Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 3. 

" R Correspondent W. A. S. 

Part 1. p. 488, is io alarm 
about the proper use of the punish- 
ment “ by Stocks.” 1 thought the 
punishment had been too obsolete 
to require notice—bat he will not 
be dissatisfied with an anecdote of 
Lord Camden, when Ciiet Justice, 
which | remember to have been 
common about fifty years ago. He 
was upon a visit to Lord Dacre, his 
brother-in-law, at Aiveley in Essex, 
and had walked out with another 
gentleman, avery absent man, to the 
hill, no great distance from the house, 
where on the summit, by the road- 
side, were the Parish Stocks: he sat 
down upon them; and after a litile 
tiwe asked his companion to open 
them, 
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them, he had a mind to know what 
the punishment was; this being done, 
the companion took a book from his 
pocket, and sauntered about, until he 
forgot the Judge and his situation, 
and returned to Lord D,’s, When the 
Judge was tired, he tried, but found 
himself unequal, to open the stocks; 
and asked a countryman who svon 
after passed by to assist him, who 
said, “No, old gentleman, you was 
not set there for nothing 3” aad left 
him, until he was released by some 
of the servants of the house passing 
that way. Not long after, he presided 
ata trial, in which a charge was 
brought against a Magistrate for false 
imprisonment, and for setting in the 
stocks. The Counsel on the side of 
the Magistrate, in his reply, made very 
light of the whole charge, and parti- 
cularly of setting in the stocks, which, 
he said, every body knew was no 
punishment at all. The Chief Justice 
rose, and leaning over the bench, said, 
in a half whisper—* Brother, were 
you ever in the stocks?” * Really, my 
Lord, never.”—** Then | have,” said 
the Judge; ‘‘and I assure you, bro- 
ther, it is no such trifle as you repre- 
sent.” R. Ss. 


¥*,* A former communication, in- 
quired after by this Correspondent, was 
inserted in the Magazine for October 
1616, p. 297. Enprr, 
— 


Mr. UrBan, Salisbury, Sept. 5. 

EFORE the new Silver Coinage 
was issued from the Mint, the 
London Newspapers teemed almost 
daily with observations on ts exe- 
culion, inscriptions, and emblazoning 
of the Arms. In the critical analysis 
of the propriety, or otherwise, of the 
word Britt: some of the observa- 
tions exhibit considerable asperity, 
and precedents and examples were 
searched for among the Roman Coins, 
as authorities for using the doable rt, 
and thereby justifying so unusual a 
depariure from common orthogra- 
phy. This is all well enough; but, 
where so much classical erudition 
seems to have been required to settle 
and fix the accuracy of a mere ab- 
breviation, it is rather surprising the 
same care and circumspection are not 
observable in the Armorial Bearings, 
on an inspection of which two very 
glaring errors present themselves ; — 
the first of these has been committed 
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in the Arms of Scotland, and the last 
in those of Lunenburg. 

The arms of Scutland are: Or, a 
Lion rampant, within a double Tres- 
sure flory and counterflory Gules; 
that is, the outer Tressure is adorned 
with fleur de lis externally, and the 
inner Tressure internaily. lostead 
of this, the armorial bearings f Scot- 
land, as they now appear vn the Sil- 
ver Coin, stand thus: Or, a Liou ram- 
pant Gules, within a doub.e Tressure, 
the inner ove flory, the outer one 
plain. Posterity will, perhap-, be 
puzzled to find when tis abatement 
took place, aud on what occasion, 
and may search the records of the 
Heralds’ College in vain. They will 
naturally conclude they are lost, the 
Coio ot the present day supplying 
the only existing evidence of this al- 
teration in the Royal Arms of Scot- 
land, 

This bearing of the Tressure was 
granted to the Scots’ Kings by Char- 
lemagne, when he entered into a 
league with King Achaius anno 809, 
When first granted, it was borue only 
single; but in 1371, Robert Stuart 
doubled it, by renewing the same al- 
liance with Charlesthe Fifth of France, 
In the year 1816, an alteration ap- 
pears to have been made by Mr. Wel- 
lesley Pole, in leaving out the fleur 
de hs, which formerly belonged to 
the outer Tressure; and which had 
heen hitherto borne on the Scots 
Arms for one thousand and six years. 

The second error to which U have 
alluded, is manifest in the Arms of 
Lunenburg ; which should be, Or, 
semé of hearts proper, a Lion ram 
pant Azure. in cutting the Die, the 
field of this impalement should be 
dotted (thus ::::::) in addition to the 
Semé of Hearts, which would point 
out the bearing to be Or, or Gold; 

whereas by leaving it plain, as it now 
appears on all the Silver Coins, @ 
very different tincture occurs in He- 
raldry, known by the name of Ar- 
gent. 1 trust, Mr. Urban, that those 
persons of the Royal Mint, whose 
province it may be to direct the 

Cutting of the Dies, have paid more 

than ordinary attention to the exe- 

cution of those inteaded for the new 

Gold Coinage. I have seen a few of 

the Sovereigns; but, asthey have only 

the Collar of the Garter and badge on 
their Reverse, there can be no blun- 
der here of the description to which 

1 allude. 
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J allude. The Half Sovereigns I have 
not seen; but, as we are informed 
“they have the arms beautifully em- 
blazoned,” | hope to find them em- 
blazoned correctly as well as * beau- 
tifully :” for Dr. Johnson says very 
justly, “ it is an established princi- 
ple, that all ornaments owe their 
beauty to their propriety.” 

Samuet Hersert Hawes. 

—_—a 

Mr. Urnan, Enfield, Aug. 31. 

I' it can be proved that the re- 

ceut addition to the most honour- 
able military Order of the Bath 
(revived in the year 1725) viz. the 
Cross, is to be met with in a some- 
what similar form, or shape, attached 
to the decorations, &c. previous to 
that revival, it may perhaps serve 
collaterally to connect some of the 
antient costume with the present, al- 
though the object alluded to was 
heretofore a part of the ornament of 
the horse of a Knight of the Bath, 
which, as from various authorities can 
be ascertained, had a gold, or white 
cross patee, as a very distinguishing 
appendage to his breast, forehead, 
&c. See Anstis’s Observations on the 
Bath, Appendix, pp. 55, 66, 72, 103, 
ib. 110. ib. Segar’s Honour Militarie 
and Civil, p. 71. 

I hope, Mr. Urban, the following 
remark is couched in respectful terms, 
suited to the subject. 

Formerly the armorial bearings of 
the different branches of the Royal 
Family of this kingdom have been 
distinguished by a label of three or 
more points, worn surtout across the 
shield in chief, and on thecrest; and 
the same distinclion was borne on 
the supporters, sufficiently distinct to 
ascertain by this judicious and inte- 
resting method the insignia peculiar 
to eacli individual of the Royal House. 

Of late years, many herald-painters, 
engravers, &c. forgetting the design 
of the label, with its appropriate 
charges, have suffered this noble 
mark of distinction to be dwindled to 
so small and insignificant a size on 
the armorial bearings of their Royal 
Highnesses the Princes and Princesses, 
as to defeat the antient design and 
practice, contrary to the Royal War- 
rants, by which from time to time 
they have been respectively assigned 
by the Royal Command, and accord- 
ing to the laws of Arms. ; 

An additional reason why the an- 


tient method should continue to be 
strictly adhered to, as exemplified 
in the College of Arms, is, that the 
Royal offspring of our illustrious and 
revered Monarch are more numerous 
now than at any former period. 
Yours, &e. H.C. B. 
i el 

Mr. Unpan, AHolyport, Sept. 23. 

[* the last Number of your valu- 

able Miscellany, under the head 
of Compendium of County History— 
Hertfordshire, | observe, that the 
Roman Stations in that County are 
stated to be Verulamium (the chief 
City of Cassivelaunus, created a mu- 
nicipium), near St. Alban’s; Duroli- 
tum, Cheshunt. The first named of 
these Towns has been supposed the 
City of Cassibelan, described by Ca- 
sar as “ fortified with wood and 
marshes; but the more geveral opi- 
pion now is, that London is the City 
alluded to, and the description we 
have of that City, su lately as Heury 
Il. “ proximé patet foresta ingens, 
saltus nemoros', ferarum latebrx, 
cervorum, damarum, aprorum, et 
taurorum silvesirium, &c.” seems 
very much to favour the conjecture. 
—Besides, the Eastern and Western 
extremes of London, were formerly 
marshes; and Moorfields on the North, 
and probably a large extent of flat 
land on that side, were in the same 
state. 

The other station, Durolitum, I 
have always supposed to be at Rom- 
ford in Essex: it is mentioned in the 
IXth Iter of Antoninus as 17 miles 
from Cwsaromagus (near Chelms- 
ford) and 12 miles from London. 

In the lid Iter of Richard of Ci- 
rencester, Durolitum is described as 
17 miles from Casaromagus, and 12 
miles from London. Chesiunt can- 
not agree, in distance. Your Corre- 
spondent Byro may possibly have 
some information on this subject 
not generally known, and will much 
oblige me, and many of your Readers, 
by a communication of it. 

Perhaps the subjoined account of 
that part of the Roman Road de- 
scribed in Richard of Cirencester’s 
XVILIth Iter ** Ab Eboraco per me- 
dium Insula Clauseatam usque,” 
from lia Castra towards the next 
station, may not be uninteresting to 
some of your Readers. It is clearly 
distinguishable near Otmoor, a large 
tract of flat ground, which has for 
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centuries been covered with water 
during the winter months, but is re- 
cently drained. A rich alluvial mould, 
about six inches deep, has formed 
upon the stone with which this was 
made. Buta small elevation marks the 
course of it, from the inclosures of 
Feucoltt, in a Southerly direction to 
Beckley Lane end; it there makes a 
little inclination to the right, point- 
ing directly to Beckley Church, aud 
continues within aa inclosure on the 
left side of the lane, about a quarter 
ofa mile, when the lane becomes nar- 
row and crooked, and occasionally 
falls into the track of the Roman 
road, the line of which may be traced 
to the foot of a steep hill, on the 
poiat of which, overhanging the old 
road, stands a very antient circular 
stone tower, about 20 fect high, now 
used as a dove-house. 

The Roman road here makes ano- 
ther small angle to the left, through 
the valley, and crosses the village of 
Beckley, in a direct line towards Dor- 
chester; the ground in Beckley-street 
rises very abruptly, and has been cut 
down in the course of the road more 
than 10 feet. 

There is in the middle of Ot- 
moor, a few yards from the Roman 
road, a very old stone cut into steps, 
similar to what is called a horsing- 
stone, but time has almost worn out 
the steps, it is more than probable 
that this is a Roman appendage to 
the road although the name, “ Ja- 
cob’s stone,” is not very classical. 

At some distance on the other side 
the road, are two large plots of reed 
ground, called Fencot and Moorcot 
Fleets. Before the drainage of the 
moor, the ground was so swampy 
they were A acer inaccessible. They 
now clearly appear to have been ex- 
cavated, and on the sides several 
fragments of Roman Pottery have 
been picked up, some plain, some 
elegantly decorated, and on the bot- 
tom of one, the inscription 1vRE vRO 
in Roman capitals is very distinct. 

This piece of Pottery, and a num- 
ber of other fragments of various 
sorts and patterns, are in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Mr. Knipe of 
Charlton, who has taken much pains 
to collect and preserve such frag- 
ments as have sufficient character to 
entitle them to protection. 

The labourers, in cutting a ditch 
across the Roman road, discovered 
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several Coins and other vestiges of 

Roman antiquity, some of which, a 

brass fibula in excellent preserva- 

tion, and two Coins, probably of the 

Second Constantine, are in my pos- 

session. The inscription of the lat- 

ter is quite decayed, but the featares 
are visible; the reverse is a Portico, 
with a Statue in the Pediment. 

The vast durability of the Works 
of this surprising people is a sub- 
ject of high interest, and serves to 
give us an exalted notion of their 
strength of mind aud power. Unlike 
the narrow feelings of the present 
age, and that contracted self-love 
which seeks a womentary gratificas 
tion of pride, or the enjoyment of 
present distinction; they appear to 
have laboured as well for posterity 
as for themselves, and to have had 
in view, in all their public uander- 
takings, as much the permanent io- 
terest of the Countriesthey conquered, 
as the glory of conquering. 

It may be a subject of gratification 
to lovers and admurers of Autiquities 
to learn, that this line of read over 
Otmoor is to be repaired and used 
asa Public Road; and Jacob’s Stone, 
as it is called, will probably be re- 
stored tv its vriginal destination. 

Yours, &c. H.W. 

— — 

Present State of Lincounsuire Mo- 
nasteries: (continued from Fol. 
LXXX1I. p. 119.) 

OLBEACH. The Hospital of St. 
Jobo of Jerusalem was situated 
upon the spot where the Chequer 

Inu now stands. To the original build- 

ing no part of the Inn seems to ap- 

ply, unless the bricks it is built of. 
itis in the Manor of the Hospital of 

St. John of Jerusalem, and now belongs 

to Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. and K.B. 
Markley, near Alford. This Pri- 

ory stood on a green hill ocar the 
Church. There are no vestiges of the 
building, but foundations, which are 
now digging up; aod the materials 
are a layer of brick and a layer of 
stone alternately. The scite belougs 
to — Massingberd, esq. of Gunby. 

Newbo Abbey was situated in a 
grazing close of Sir Joha Thorold’s, 
bart. in Barrowby parish, by the 
Bingham turapike; and about 50 
years ago the foundations of the 
monastic ruins were dug up and 
made use of to assist in forming that 
road. 

New- 
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Newstead Priory; in Uffington 
Parish, io a close of the Earl of 
Lindsay’s, between the turnpike road 
and the Welland river; half a mile 
West of the village. No sort of build- 
ing remains. By the unevenness of the 
ground, something like foundations 
may be traced, that is all. 

Burwell, between Alford and 
Louth; the scite of the Priory on 
the side of a hill, a little way above 
where the Church of burwell stands. 
Broken ground, mounds, and foun- 
dations, are the only marks left to 
shew the spot where the Abbey stood. 
It is a very dry green hill, with a 
beautiful rift of water below. Pro- 
prietor, B. Lister, esq. 

Minting, near Horucastle, was an 
Alien Priory,in or just by the village; 
of good grazing land, belonging to 
Mr. Oldham. Foundations of build- 
ings on the high part of the land may 
be traced, and, below, hollows and 
mounds of antient fish ponds. 

Newstead, near Brigg (‘wo miles 
South of 11) wm a marshy situation, 
seems to have beemmvated about the 
site. Extrajarochial, on the estate of 
Lord Yarborough. A farm house on 
the ground, lately put into neat re- 

air, evidently was part of the Abbey; 
it is a stone building, in one part a 
curious square room, eighteen feet 
square, covered with heavy stone 
arches, cailed the Chapter-house. A 
curious gateway of stone, which was 
ner the entrance into the cha- 
pel, was a few years ago removed by 
the owner to put up at a place near 
bis Mansion-house, called Newsome. 

Foss. The Nunnery, said to have 
been near the bridge over the Foss 
Dike, was clearly in a close of high 
land in Torksey parish, called High 
Foss, of nine acres. It is now arable, 
but many foundations have been dug 
up in it within living memory, and 
the oldest inhabitants suppose it the 
place where the above religious house 
stood. The proprietor of the site is 
Sir Abraham Hume, bart. C. 


*,* We know of no other source for the 
information this Correspondent requests, 
but the newspapers of the day.  Eprr. 


SS 


Mr.Urwan, Berkshire, May 1A. 
HE following very remarkable 
entry occurs, among other me- 
morabilia, in one of the Parish Re- 
gisters of West ilsley iu this County. 


“ Marcus Antonius de Dominis Arch. 
Bp. of Spoletto in Italy, hee lefte the 
Churche of Rome and becamé a mem- 
ber of this Churehe of Englande, and 
helde this parsonage three yeares.”’ 

It does not appear at what exact 
time this Italian conformist was ap- 
pointed to this benefice, though | ap- 
prehend it must have been in ao early 
part of the 17th century, as he 
was the immediate predecessor of Bp. 
Goodman, another of the mitred lo- 
cumbents this rectery has had to 
boast, and one of those ill-fated pre- 
lates who felt the Puritanical ven- 
geance of the Republican Parliament. 

Although not certain that be was 
so, | am inclined to think this right 
reverend foreigner was also a Canon 
of Windsor, especially as this benefice 
has generally been held by one of the 
Canous of that Church, to whose pa- 
tronage it belongs. As the fact, how- 
ever, of a Prelate of the Romish 
Church possessing a See in the very 
heart of the Papal dominions, desert- 
ing his native allegiance to his spiri- 
tual sovereign, to come over to the 
Protestant establishment of this coun- 
try, and there accepting preferment 
in so very inferior a rank, is such a 
strikingly remarkable circumstance, 
I cannot help expressing the strong 
interest I feel to learn, if possible, 
some particulars of so very memora- 
ble a character, and this, in the hope 
that it may fall within the reach of 
some of the Antiquarian Correspond- 
ents of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
to gratify this curiosity. 

Ido not know whether it may be 
a circumstance of frequent occur- 
rence ; but in the Register to which I 
have alluded, are inserted copies of 
the official records of the ejection of 
the above-mentioned Bp. Goodman * 
from his rectory ; wherein this amia- 
ble and benevolent prelate, in the 
true spirit of the canting persecu- 
tors of the Clergy at that period, is de- 
signated as a ** notorious delinquent,” 
and his living said to be ** sequestered, 
for his scandalle, crimes, and misde- 
meanoures against the Parliamente ;"’ 
a pretty strong proof of the preju- 
dice and injustice of that intolerant 
revolutionary convention, and a no 
less warning indication of what might 
be again expected on the recurrence 
of a similarly constituted assemblage 
of legislators. SimPcex. 





* He was Bishop of Gloucester and 


Dean of Rochester. 


Mr. 
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L. B. August. 
* Behold he cometh with Clouds, and 
every Eye shall see him, and they 
also which pierced him, and all the 
Kindreds of the Earth shall wail be- 
cause of him.”” Rev. i. 7. 


HE above Verse of the Book of 
the Revelation of St. John, ap- 
pears so plainly and decidedly to 
prove that this Book was written be- 
fore the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
that it must be allowed to be a very 
extraordinary circumstance, that the 
Commentators upon this portion of 
the Scriptures of the New Testament 
have passed over these words with so 
little notice, or have considered them 
as having a very different meaning. 
That they made no impression of this 
kind upon the minds of the great 
Newton, or his learned namesake, 
the Bishop of Bristol, is very evident, 
because they both of them endeavour 
to establish this fact from other pre- 
mises. Nor dves the industrious Lard- 
ber, among all the authorities quoted 
by him, furnish a single instance of 
an argument as to the time when this 
Book was written, referring at all to 
this text. Indeed I have met with 
only one Author, whose ideas coin- 
cide with my own upon this subject; 
aud this is Hammond, who, however, 
though very excellent in his Obser- 
vations on all the other Books of the 
Christian Scriptures, has not been 
thought to have added any thing to 
his reputation by his Comment and 
Remarks upon the Revelation. But 
in what he has said upon this Verse, 
I cannot but think, that his opinion 
stands upon a souud foundation, and 
that there are no objections of such 
consequence as positively to oppose 
the admission of it. 

That some evidence, which could 
be depended upon, as to the time 
when this Book was written, should 
be fouad in the Book itself, the parti- 
cular nature of it gives us great rea- 
son to expect. It is of great con- 
sequence, if not absolutely ope 
to a right interpretation of the early 
part at least of the contents of it. 
We may therefore humbly presume, 
that the Holy Spirit would not leave 
a thing of such importance to the 
uncertainty of mere human tradition. 
It is much more reasonable to think, 
that an allusiun to the dreadful visi- 
tation, which was so soon to come 
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upon the Jewish nation, and which 
perhaps had even then commenced, 
was placed here to answer this most 
desirable purpose. And this is ren- 
dered highly probable, because the 
proof here supposed would be equally 
useful and beneficial to those to whom 
the Book was particularly addressed, 
as to all future generations of Chris- 
tians. To the people of the Seven 
Churches, the accomplishment of this 
Prophecy in a short time after they 
had received their Epistles, would be 
a most satisfactory evidence of the 
reverence and respect due to them, 
and also to all the other contents of 
this mysterious Volume. And to all 
future ages, this mark of the time 
when the Book was written, would 
stand as a foundation for a right in- 
terpretation of it, by pointing out the 
commencementof the series of Visions 
contained in it. The things prophe- 
sied in it were in a short time to be- 
gin to come to pass, and the first of 
these was to be the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the Dissolution of the 
Jewish State. “ I come quickly,” 
thrice repeated in the last Chapter, 
greatly favours this argument. 

The words of this verse do not oc- 
cur here in the Scriptures for the first 
time. They are to be met with in 
other parts of them ; and probably we 
can adopt no more likely means to 
lead us to an acquaintance with the 
true meaning of them, than by learn- 
ing in what sense they have before 
been used. 

* Behold he cometh with Clouds,” 
and this expression of the “ Son of 
Man coming with the Clouds,” we 
first meet with in the Prophecy of 
Daniel. It occurs in his Vision of 
the four great Kingdoms, or Empires, 
which were to be so remarkable in 
the world, and which were to be suc- 
ceeded by a fifth Kingdom. This 
last has always been supposed to 
mean that which, in the New Testa- 
ment, has the title of the ** Kingdon 
of Heaven.” “I saw in the Night 
Visions, and behold one like the son 
of Man came with the Clouds of 
Heaven....and there was yviven him 
Dominion, and Glory, and a King- 
dom....his Dominion is an everlasting 
Dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his Kingdom that which shall 
not be destroyed.” The foundation 
of this Kingdom was laid by our 
Lord himsell, aud by his sendiwg his 
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Disciples to preach the Gospel among 
all Nations; but it was not fully es- 
tablished till after the Destruction of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, and the con- 
sequent Abolition of the Mosaic Dis- 
pensation. “ The Christian Church,” 
says the late Dr. Pearson, ‘ was not 
properly established, till the Jewish 
Temple was destroyed, and the Jew- 
ish Worship abolished. AsGod’s reign 
over the Jews entirely ended with the 
Abolition of the Temple Service, so 
the reign of Christ in spirit and in 
truth had then its first beginning. 
Till the Jewish Law was abolished, 
over which the Father presided as 
King, the reiga of the Son could not 
take place. Because the Sovereignty 
of Christ over mankind was that very 
Sovereignty of God over the Jews 
transferred, and more largely extend- 
ed.” This then is what seems to be 
meant iv this Prophecy by “ the Son 
of Man coming with the Clouds.” It 
was his taking possession of his King- 
dom by the removal of those who 
were first invited to be the subjects of 
it, but who not only refused the in- 
vitation, but did all they could to op- 
pose the erection of it. 

And that this is the true interpre- 
tation of this expression, is rendered 
highly probable by the next passage 
of the Scriptures where it occurs; and 
this is in Chap. xxiv. of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, where we find our 
Blessed Lord delivering to his Dis- 
ciples a prophetic warning of the 
dreadful ruin, and devastation, which 
was in a very short time to fall upon 
the City of Jerusalem, and its beau- 
tiful Temple. ‘“ immediately after 
the Tribulation of those Days, he 
tells them....shal! appear the sign of 
the Son of Man in Heaven....they 
shall see the Son of Man comin, in the 
Clouds of Heaven with Power, and 
great Glory.” To which he adds, 
that this should be seen by that very 
generation to whom he was then 
speaking. “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, this Generation sha!l not pass, 
till all these things sball be fulfilled.” 
And this was verified by the event, 
which took place ia little more than 
thirty years after this Prophecy was 
spoken, and therefore in the life- 
time of many of those who were wit- 
nesses of, and partakers in, the crime 
of Christ's Crucifixion. 

Another allusion to this Prophecy 
ef Daniel we meet with, when our 
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Saviour was adjured by the High 
Priest to confess whether he was the 
Christ, or not. He answered, that 
He was, and “hereafter ye shall see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of Power, and coming in the 
Clouds of Heaven.” This was so 
clearly claiming to Himself the cha- 
racter of the Messiah, that the High 
Priest rent his clothes, and imme- 
diately proceeded to condemn him, 
as guilty of blasphemy. These words, 
there is no reason to doubt, have the 
same meaning in this place that they 
had in the original Prophecy, and in 
the before quoted passage of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. 

Nor do I| see any ground to apply 
a different meaning to them in this 
verse of the Book of the Revelation ; 
and therefore 1 consider them as a 
positive proof, that this Book was 
written before the Destruction of Je- 
rusalem. in the time of the Pro- 
phet this event was distant more than 
five hundred years—in our Saviour’s 
days it was got to within forty years; 
but when the Apostle wrote it was 
very near indeed. It is not impro- 
bable that the war had then begun, 
which was to conclude in so dreadful 
a manner. 

And this idea is by no means con- 
tradicted by the other circumstances 
mentioned in this place by the Apostle, 
** Every Eyeshall see him.” Theevent 
here foretold would be notorious, and 
excite the attention of all men. And 
we may be assured that the exceeding 
cruelty of the Romans towards the 
Jews, so contrary to their usual po- 
licy, must have appeared very extra- 
ordinary, and have been much taken 
notice of in the world at that time.— 
* And they also which pierced him.” 
He had before told the High Priest 
and Council, * hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of Power, and coming in the 
Clouds of Heaven.” And he had 
warned his Disciples, that the “ pre- 
sent Generation should not pass away 
till these things were fulfilled.” St. 
John informs us in his Gospel, that 
* one of the Soldiers pierced Christ's 
side with a spear,” that * the Scrip- 
ture should be fulfilled, which saith, 
“* They shall look on him whom they 
pierced.”—* And ali the kindreds of 
the Earth shall wail because of him.” 
la St. Matthew's Gospel, these words 
are translated, ‘all the Tribes of the 
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Earth shall mourn.” In both pas- 

es it might have been better ren- 
dered “ the Land,” i.e. the Land of 
Judea, for that was the only part of 
the earth that was to suffer by this 
dreadful visitation. 

The first, and most important ob- 
jection to this opinion, is the testi- 
mony of freneus, who tells us, that 
the “ Revelation was seen in the time 
of the Emperor Domitian.” Some 
Writers have thought that his words 
will bear a different construction ; 
but it must be allowed that this is 
their plain and most obvious mean- 
ing. But this Father wrote more 
than a hundred years after the De- 
struction of Jerusalem, and it is pos- 
sible that he might be mistaken in 
this matter. He is the earliest Author 
who has mentioned this circumstance, 
nor does he allege any authority for 
this opinion. He is considered as a 
Disciple of Polycarp, who had been 
a Disciple of St. John. But this must 
be taken with some restriction. He 
tells us that he was very young when 
he knew Polycarp, who lived to a 
great age. He mentions, as the re- 
collections of his childhood, the place 
in which the blessed Polycarp sat and 
taught, and his going out and coming 
in, the manner of his life, and the 
form of his person, and the discourses 
he made to the people. But he no 
where speaks of him as the instruc- 
tor of himself in particular. It does 
not then by any means follow, that 
he obtained this information from 
Polycarp. Nor has his evidence ap- 
peared to some of our best Commen- 
tators decisive on this subject. Both 
the Newtons have argued for an ear- 
lier date of the Revelation. He had, 
moreover, no pretences to inspiration, 
and might therefore be mistaken in 
what he has advanced upon this sub- 
ject. And that he was so, is rendered 
almoSt certain, because it contradicts 
the evidence of the Book itself in the 
passage under consideration. 

Another objection to this early 
date is, that in the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches there are faulls re- 
proved, and things mentioned as ex- 
isting, which it must have taken many 
ycars to have produced. The Church 
of Ephesus had left its first Love. 
That of Sardis had a uame that she 
lived, and was dead. That of Lao- 
dicea was poor, and blind, and naked. 
But it is searce to be beheved, that 
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these Churches could so fall off from 
their duty, while they were under the 
immediate eye and direction of one 
of the Apostles. It is much more 
reasonable to consider these Epistles 
as prophetic admonitions to warn 
them of their danger of falling into 
the state here foretold of each of 
them. The commendatory part of 
cach Epistle might exhibit the con- 
dition of these Churches at the time 
when these Epistles were sent to 
them. And the reproving part, as 
well as the promises and threatenings, 
might describe what would happen 
to them afterwards. Bp. Newton has 
shown, that their present state agrees 
with what is declared in these Epistles 
concerning them. So far he con- 
siders the Epistles to be prophetic. 
And as they form a part of a Book, 
consisting almost altogether of Pro- 
phecies relating to the Church of 
Christ, it must be expected that they 
would be chiefly of the same nature. 

The mention of the Nicholaitans 
is supposed to argue a later date of 
this Book, A sect so desperately 
wicked, that the Almighty should 
declare his hatred of them, it is sup- 
posed, could not grow up in a very 
short time. Nor need we believe 
that they did. Mosheim mentions 
a Nicholaus, an Arch-heretic, in the 
second century. And there is nothing 
in these Episties which obliges us to 
suppose that they were not this man’s 
Disciples. 

I shall mention only one more ob- 
jection, which is, that it is asserted, 
that St. John could not be banished 
into Patmos by Nero, because the 
persecution raised by that Emperor 
against the Christians was confined 
to the City of Rome, and did not ex- 
tead itself into the Provinces. But 
this must fail to the ground, if upon 
examination it should be found, that 
there is great reason to doubt the 
truth of this assertion, Lardner is 
high authority on such an occasion ; 
aud he observes, that *“ the Christian 
Writers who speak of Nero’s perse- 
cution, do in effect, or expressly say, 
that it was general; that from Rome- 
it spread into the Provinces, and was 
authorized by publicedicts.” And this 
opinion has been greatly strength- 
enced, if not fully confirmed, by an 
antient inscription discovered in mo- 
dern times in Portugal,-which was 
in honour of Nero, * for clearing the 
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Province of Robbers, and those who 
taught Mankind a New Superstition.” 
That by the New Superstition is here 
intended Christianity, ihere is no rea- 
son to doubt. The language of the 
Inscription is entirely agreeable to 
the supposed antiquity of it. It bas 
not the least appearance of a fabrica- 
tioo. Nor indeed could the supposed 
discoverer have any interest in in- 
venting and deceiving the world with 
it. He is described by Mosheim asa 
learned man, and the first Antiquary 
that appeared in Europe; as one 
who, by his own example, introduced 
a taste for Coins, Medals, Inscriptions, 
&c. of which he himself made a large 
collection. He appeared then in a 
character before unhvown, and there- 
fore imperfectly understood, which 
was a disservice to him in the eye of 
his contemporaries. But with us it 
ought to add weight to his evidence. 
It was his particular pleasure, and he 
made it bis business, to search for 
such curiosities. And it forms a very 
slight proof against him, that the 
learned men in Spain dare not de- 
fend the Inscription—that none of 
them ever saw it—that he is the 
only Author who mentions it, and that 
there are now no remains of it. It 
cannot be doubted that many of the 
originals of the ILnscriptions pre- 
served by Gruter are precisely so cir- 
cumstauced, and yet not the less va- 
Jued on that account. Mosheim has 
a strange notion respecting this stone, 
which ts, that it must have appeared 
so valuable, that great pains would 
have been taker for its preservation. 
But it may be presumed, that it ap- 
peared to Cyriac no farther valuable, 
than as it added a new Inscription 
to his collection, and he left it where 
he found it. Nor might it appear of 
the least importance to any other 
person, and therefore it might be 
soon again buried in the place where 
it had been discovered. 

The Remarks of avy of your Scrip- 
tural Correspondents on this subject 


will greatly oblige T.R. 
ee 
Mr. Urnsan, October 4. 


AS your entertaining Miscellany 
frequently furnishes us with the 
various opivivns held by differeut per- 
soos respecting the Milleanium, some 
affirming it to be already past, whilst 
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others date its commencement from 
the middle of the present Century, 
and as the frequent viewing of such 
subjects in different lights, may lead 
in the end to a discovery of the 
truth, | have ventured to send the fol- 
lowing remarks for insertion, if you 
do not think them unworthy publi- 
cation. On reading the 3d chapter 
of the 2d Epistle of Peter, where he 
says at the sth verse: ‘* Reloved, be 
not ignorant of this one thing, that 
one day is with the Lord as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as 
one day ;” it has siruck me forcibly, 
that this, if takeo literally, might in 
a great measure assist us, in fixing 
(though not indeed the day or hour, 
which vo man knoweth, nor even the 
angels in Heaven, but) nearly the 
time whea we may look for the pro- 
mise of bis coming, a time which St. 
Peter wished to prepare us for in the 
Chapter above quoted. 

In six days God created the world, 
and rested on the seventh, and ap- 
pointed it to be kept holy. 

May not the time God took in the 
Creation of the world (which world 
he could have created as well in one 
moment, by his all-powerful word, 
had he not meant to convey thereby 
a further meaning)—may not, | say, 
the six days employed in the Creation 
of the world, be meant to mark also 
the time of its duration. In St. Pe- 
ter’s language, this would allow six 
thousand years for the world’s dara- 
tion; to be succeeded by a day of 
rest; a Sabbath, or Millennium of 
a thousand years. The language of 
God to Adam seems to convey a 
meaning similar to that of St. Peter, 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shait surely die.” This day of 
Adam’s extended to near a thousand 
years, but the threat of God was still 
executed within that time, 

The age of the world seems to have 
been divided into distinct periods, con- 
sisting of two days, or two thousand 
years each, or, in Scripture language, 
into a lime, times, aud half a time. 
The first time from Adam to Abra- 
ham, when men were mostly under 
the Law of Nature, was about 2000 
years. The second time, from Abra- 
ham to Jesus Christ, when men were 
chiefly under the Covenant of Works, 
was about 2000 years. Thethird time, 
from Jesus Christ to the Millennium, 
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when men are under the Covenant of 
Grace, will, we may conjecture, pro- 
bably be 2000 years. ‘These are the 
last days. ‘To these shall succeed the 
half time, or one thousand years al- 
jotted to the Millennium, or day of 
Rest, appointed to be kept holy. 

Some particular signs and dates 
have been given in the Scriptures 
from which we are instructed to look 
for the commencement of the Millen- 
nium—especially the 1260 days of Da- 
viel should serve as a guide to us, if 
we could, with certainty, tell from 
what time they should begin. Mr. 
Faber dates them from the year 606. 
St. Joho, in Rev. xiii. 18, says the 
Number of the Beust is 666. 1f Maho- 
metanism and Popery began, as stated 
by Mr. Faber, to be formidable in 
the year 606, they must have assumed 
a still more formidable appearance in 
the year 666; and may not the num- 
ber of the Beast be meant to point 
out the year from wheoce we should 
begin to calculate the coming of Anti- 
christ? If from the year 666 we be- 
gio to reckon, not the 1260, but the 
1335 days, or years, mentioned by Da- 
niel, chap. xii, v. 12, we shall just 
complete the dast 2000 years allotted 
to the last time, or covevant of grace, 
and shali enter upon the first year of 
the Millennium. 

Should the foregoing remarks and 
conjectures, Mr. Urbau, appear not 
very improbable to any of your 
Readers, who may be better versed 
ia this subject than myself, I shall 
be glad to be favoured with their 
Opinions, as my ouly object is to 
attain that, which my subscription 
hereto implies I am seeking for. 

A SEARCHER AFTER TRUTH. 
ee eel 


Mr. Urpan, Melksham, Sept. 10. 
AS your Columns are not exclu- 
sively devoted to the Antiqua- 
rian and the Topographer, commu- 
nications which have any relation to 
Moral or Literary life will, perhaps, 
occasionally be deemed no inadmis- 
sible offering. 1 therefore send you 
the following Observations, which 
you may insert at your earliest lei- 
sure. K. P. 





On the Appropriation of Hours of 
Leisure. 

That the minds of men are diffe- 

rently impressed as to the importauce 





of the same occupations, there needs 
only an ordinary share of sagacity to 
discover. The diverse sentiments 
which rule in a thousand breasts oa 
these points, is yet capable of afford- 
ing interesting study to the specta- 
tor, who, uninfluenced by any pre- 
dominating care, or uawarped by any 
particular prejudice, has leisure to 
remark the progress of that influence, 
or those cares, in others. When we 
view the solicitude of the various 
characters which individually make 
a part of promiscuous society, ex- 
ercised upon matters towards which 
others connected with the same so- 
ciely manifest the utmost indiffe- 
rence, and even contempt, we are 
ready to ask, how is it possible for 
pursuits of so d:fferent, aed even op- 
posite a description, to have equal 
charms and powers of gratification 
for beings in whom one ruling prin- 
ciple has beca frequentiy supposed by 
philosophers to inhere, and who, cer- 
tainly, participate in one commoa 
nature? This seemingly inexplica- 
ble diversity of moral fecling, may 
be supposed to be in a great degree 
consequent upon the peculiar tem- 
per, and bias of disposition, which 
are discernible in the generality of 
characters, in those nice distinctions, 
and shades of sentiment, which the 
discriminating observer may often 
trace between persons, who, never- 
theless, possess, 10 other respects, mu- 
tually, the same attributes and pas- 
sions. But the great operating cause 
lies, it is evident, in education, and 
in the course of habits, to which from 
their infancy they have been inured. 
Strengthened and confirmed by long 
influence, the opinions and the plea- 
sures, which we unbibed in early days, 
expand and take deep root in the fa- 
cullies, uatil at length they so com- 
pletely govern their possessor, as to 
render one course of moral disposi- 
tions, aud actions, essential to his 
very happiness. 

Multiplicd examples have always 
occurred in society of this species of 
moral, or intellectual bondage. An 
accurate and discriminating view of 
life, an observance of the tastes which 
prevail, and the features which di- 
versify, the various members of a ci- 
vilized community, will afford ample 
room for its illustration; and while 
it proves its truth, will shew that so 
long as society continues to be form- 
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ed upon the multifarious system of 
gradations, which have generally de- 
signated it, so long will this contra- 
riety of moral perception distinguish 
her votaries. ‘The man who places 
his happiness upon the success of 
commercial adveniure, who has long 
been accustomed to calculate bis 
gains, and to imagine that every bu- 
man delight is centered in the ac- 
quirement and tie consciousness of 
possessing weaith, will shew by his 
actious and his couversation, that he 
conceives the most valuable earth!y 
blessing to consist in riches. The 
courtier, whose bright, or whose 
clouded prospects depend upon the 
patronage of the great, who is 
elated at’the smile, or depressed 
at the frown of his sovereign, 
knows on joys more substantial than 
the precarious fayour of princes. 
The individual whose sole pursuit 
is pleasure, is influenced in his con- 
ception of the sovereign good by 
those appetites which are depen- 
dant on the senses; whiie the states- 
man, it may be presumed, whose 
views are directed by a principle of 
honesty, whose elevated object is his 
Country's welfare, aud the true hap- 
piness of the human species, will fee! 
himself sensibly affected by no cun- 
siderations, excepting such as relate 
to the success, or annihilation, of his 
schemes of policy, and of national 
concern. There are others in society 
whose ideas occupy a humbler sphere, 
and whose general solicitude is placed 
upon objects sordid aud frivolous in 
their nature, whose conlemplations 
seem yet to be filled with the no- 
things which fall far beneath the nvo- 
tice of more rational beings. Weak 
in intellect, and long habituated to one 
train of thought and employment, 
this description of persons (of whom 
an observance of mankind will fur- 
nish various classes, each differing 
somewhat from the other,) atlach an 
importance, and manifest an auxiety 
for trifles, wholly unknown, aud in- 
explicable, to their neighbours,—an 
anxiety which the right use of rea- 
son would immediately dissipate. 
Were these classes of individuals 
to disclose their governing principle, 
it is to be presumed, that they would 
rank those pursuits to which they 
are peculiariy attached, as in them- 
selves more intrinsically important, 
and even satisfactory, than others ot 


a different character, to which they 
remain strangers. Their faculties, 
with very few exceptions, wholly 
filled and absorbed with one set of 
ideas, are scarcely capabie of steadily 
pursuing many objects with an equal 
degree of zeal or intenseness; and al- 
though the candour and good sense 
of some would confess that superior 
excelleacy might exist in these other 
objects, still those to which habit 
has reconciled them, retaia the pres 
ponderance ; they still continue to 
tread that course of life in which all 
ideas of temporai felicity and enjoy- 
ment seem to be centered, Hence 
arises, it may be thought, that fre- 
quest and almost geseral complaint, 
of a want of time tur the accomplish- 
mevt of purposes which are some- 
times allowed to be commendable 
enough, but which fall oot within 
the compass of attainment, and are, 
covsequently, perpetually oeglected. 
Led by different aims, these respec- 
tive persons generally, it is observa- 
bie, tied time for their owa peculiar 
cares and employments, even when 
they are mulliplied far beyond their 
usual proportion, but, if avecations 
of a different kiad are to engross 
their attention, although in them- 
selves far more excellent and exalted, 
a want of leisure prohibits their be- 
slowing upen them those moments 
which ihey would otherwise confess- 
ediy demand, notwithstanding that no 
incousiderable share of their hours 

are still spent in absolute inanity. 
Allowing this hypothesis to be a 
necessary result of the conlexture of 
our nature, which in a degree will 
always continue to operate, it is yet 
to be regretted that sv many portions 
of time are sacrificed, which might 
be su usefully appropriated. This 
utility cannot be more rightly de- 
fined thau as a growth in intellec- 
tual knowledge, and an endeavour 
to lnprove those talents which Na- 
ture has kindly bestowed. Minutes, 
of themselves, can effect little to- 
wards mental improvement; but mi- 
nutes oftea repeated, grow into days, 
weeks, and months; months, succes- 
sively accumulated, constitute years, 
and occupy a large portion of our 
lives. if minutes, as they glide im- 
perceptibly along, were in most cases 
circunspectly, and  parsimoniously 
applied, the quick lapse of time, 
which with many is so sensibly and so 
jamentably 
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Jamentably. felt, would be scarcely 
amatter of complaint. The fact is, 
that a want of sufficient inclination 
or courage for the undertaking, is 
often alone the occasion of our lit- 
tle knowledge in matters which ob- 
viously tend to enlarge the sphere 
of our views, and to liberalize our 
sentiments; as, likewise, of our ina- 
bility to attain a clear perception 
of the pleasure which must accom- 
pany it. It is a remark as old as 
Quintilian, that we are ourselves the 
cause of our little command of time. 
* How small a portion,” says the 
Roman censor, ** do we allot to our 
studies ; a good part of it is spent in 
frivolous compliments, or in paying 
and returning visits, a good part of it 
is taken up at public spectacles, and 
a good part in the pleasures of the 
table. At one time, we must go 
upon a course of travels; at another 
time we want recreation amidst the 
pleasures of rural life; at another, 
we are full of painful solicitude with 
regard to the state of our fortune, 
with calculating and balancing our 
loss and gain. Were we to allow all 
this ill-spent time to our studies, 
should we not,” asks Quintilian, 
“find life long enough, and time, 
more than enough, for becoming 
Jearned?” Although to require the 
sacrifice of all the recreations of 
life to mental improvement, may be 
deemed unreasonable in theory, and 
impossible in practice; although the 
charge of fastidiousness may be 
brought against this eloquent and 
judicious writer, it is certain, that 
were a strict observance of self-con- 
duct adopted in these particulars, 
liberality of sentiment, and real 
knowledge, would wiateriaily ad- 
vance, without the assistance of 
brighter or more enlarged capaci- 
ties. If those individuals (and the 
proportion is large) whom nature 
and education have sufficiently en- 
dowed, would, instead of the fruit- 
less complaints above alluded tu, 
seriously attempt to remedy what 
they deplore, and, by a skilful ma- 
nagement of time, make amends for 
that extensive leisure which has been 
denied them, many, it is probable, 
would be raised to valuable emi- 
nence, and comparative intellectual 
lustre, who now, thinking themselves 
respectively exempt, through pro- 
fessional engagements of various 


kinds, neglect the cultivation of 
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other sources of knowledge, and dis- 
cover on every topick, save that to 
which they have peculiarly applied 
themselves, a reprehensible igno- 
rance. Although an entire emanci- 
pation from the common forms of 
life is scarcely practicable, much 
less desirable, the mind in which a 
laudable and active ambition of 
knowledge has implanted its empire, 
will sacrifice no further to public 
conformity than her absolute requi- 
siles prescribe. ‘* When we take into 
account,” says Johuson, “ all the ne- 
cessary occupations of life, and the 
frequent interruptions which an at- 
tention to the forms of society oc- 
casions us, how comparatively small 
a proportion of our existence re- 
mains for other purposes !” 

It is, however, on these accounts, 
the more incumbent on those who 
feel the worth of knowledge, to ap- 
ply to it in the most effectual man- 
ner. A resolution to neglect nothing 
which can, in any shape, contribute 
to an ultimate advantage, has been 
known to effect much, where saga- 
city, and strong powers of mind, have 
been wanting. As resemblances have 
often been traced between things 
which in other respects have no sort 
of analogy, so the time of an indi- 
vidual, whose office, or whose sta- 
tion in life, requires a peculiar at- 
tendance on prescribed forms, may 
not, perhaps, be inaptly compared 
to the globe on which we live. It 
has been remarked by philosophers, 
that if from the earth’s surface be 
subtracted the wide morass, or 
swamp, the inaccessible mountains, 
the equatorial and polar regions, 
which are alike inhospitable to ani- 
mal life, tne vast extent of desert, 
together with the Ocean that en- 
circles it, those portions of it which 
are eminently fitted for the support 
and happiness of human beings, are 
very considerably reduced. So is it, 
in a moral sense, with time, perpetu- 
ally interrupted and broken by mul- 
tifarious engagements: they add no- 
thing to animate moral or intellec- 
tual existence; those parts of the 
day, the month, and the year, which 
are unproductive and vofruitful, are 
generally filled up with the same 
punctilios, or the same observances 
endlessly repeated, without improv- 
ing the knowledge, and eularging 
or correcting the judgment. 

The frequent intervals of leisure 

which 
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which must occur to a large pro- 
portion of a civilized community, if 
appropriated to useful acquirements, 
not lost amidst the thoughtless waste 
of vacancy or of folly, will soon tura 
to account, and redeem those mo- 
ments which a proper regacd to the 
claims of society will often call on 
them to sacrifice. 

Were these things (uuessential as 
they simply and individually appear, 
but important in [heir cons: quences) 
sufficientiy the object of geveral at- 
tention, the charge of a Satirist of 
high and distinguished merits might 
be said to have lost its meaning and 
force : 


“ Like children babbling nonsense in 
their sports, 

We censure Nature for a span too short ; 

That span too short, we tax, as tedious 
too; 

Torture invention, all expedients tire, 

To lash the lingering moments into 


speed, 
And whirl us (happy riddance!) from 
ourselves,” 


The habitual ascendancy, likewise, 
as just now noticed, which certain 
views of ambition, or of moral ex- 
cellency, have often generated in the 
human mind, though not to be en- 
tirely eradicated, may still be dis- 
ciplined, and rendered amenable to 
certain rules. For though we learn, 
no less from our own experience, 
than from Mr. Locke and other high 
authorities, that the mind, occupied 
intensely and solely with one pecu- 
liar order of ideas, is not at liberty 
to enter with success on another, it 
ought for that sole reason to be the 
care of him who wishes to liberalize 
his sentiments, and to improve io 
multifarious knowledge, to preveut 
the growth of so dangerous an ascen- 
dancy. Although learning has ever, 
in a literary sense, been considered 
subordinate to genius; by the judi- 
cious student, emulous of fame, the 
means or opportunities of profiting 
through the medium of others will 
never be negiccted. Such opportu- 
nities, long persisted in, with the ha- 
bits of reflection consequent upon 
them, have sometimes conducied to 
an eminence, to which native genius, 
untaught, aod unassisied by appli- 
cation, has in vain striveu tv ascend. 
If these considerations were duly 
weighed, it would be obvious that, 
though great parts are, compara- 
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tively, the lot of few, were those 
whow nature has blessed with a good 
understanding, and competent means 
of improving it, always to appropri- 
ate these means, the charges of self- 
recrimination would become less fre- 
quent; neither would so many use- 
less minutes (with some hours, per- 
haps days) swim down the stream of 
time unheeded, and often regretted. 


EE 


Mr. Unsan, 70, mgmenn gions, 
Aug. 14. 

AS Bridges seem to be so much 

the order of the day, and many 
of your London Readers will, doubt- 
less, be materially interested in the 
proposed Holbora Bridge, permit me 
to send for insertion (should it meet 
your approbation) Mr. Dodd the 
Engincer’s Report on the same, it 
not having yet been printed or made 
generally public. As it is conceived 
to be a work much wanted by the 
Metropolis, and will, doubtless, soon 
pay for its erection, there is little 
doubt but it will meet with suitable 
patronage and encouragement to car- 
ry it into execution. 

A Constant Reaves. 





Proposed patent Iron Bridge of Te- 
nacity, from Holborn-hill, to Snow- 
hill, or Skinner-street. 

Much has been said, on this 
greatly wanted public convenience, 
previous to the present day of im- 
provements, when such works of 
art are so much better known, and 
executed with mere facility, parti- 
cularly those of iron; and which, on 
the principles of tenacity, in the 
stead of gravity, are of superior 
strength, and not one half of the 
expense of other bridges. 

Probably the most appropriate 
name for this bridge would be the 
“ Bridge of Humanity ;” for where is 
the feeling mind, that can witness, 
without paiv, the struggle of the 
brute creation in ascending either of 
those hiils, because of the steepness 
of their ascent? avd even man him- 
self, so much betier formed by na- 
ture than quadrupeds for ascending 
hills, feels the weariness of them. 
During the boisterous mouths of 
winter, they are evidently dangerous 
in the extreme. This evil the bridge 
will wholly remove, and add one of 
the greatest benefits that can be 

con- 
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conferred on the great commercial 
City of London. 

Let but, the figure and centre of 
the City of London be kept in mind, 
and it will soon be seen how truly 
injurious the descending and ascend- 
ing this deep valley (where once ran 
the river Fleet) is, to the great West 
entrance of the Metropolis, which can 
only be remedied by a bridge of this 
nature; with all the advantages and 
immediate communications, leading 
from the West and North-west parts 
of the Metropolis, now most popu- 
Jous and important; giving them, 
without any circuitous route, a direct 
line to the Bank, Royal Exchange, 
India-house, and all the City public 
places and offices ; as well as opening 
a grand level line of road, from East 
to West, through the heart of the 
Metropolis, without a hill or declivity 
intervening. 

It has been stated, that the art of 
iron-bridge building is materially im- 
proved in thiscountry—need a greater 
evidence of this be cited (of which 
ocular demonstration may be ob- 
tained) than an iron bridge on the 
principles of tenacity, carrying more 
than 100 times its own weight? And 
what is of great importance in this 
situation is, that a bridge of this na- 
ture will impede neither the present 
foot, or carriage road: aud what is 
probably of equal importance, is the 
reasonableness for which this bridge 
will be executed: its own pro- 
posed low tolls at one halfpenny per 
person, and at one penny per car- 
riage, will, from tle numerous per- 
sons, cattle, and carriages, that will 
be on their constant transit, in ten or 
a dozen years liquidate the whole of 
the expense of its erection; afier 
which, it will become a free bridge 
to the publick, without any tolls 
whatever :—and what should not be 
omitted to be mentioned for this 
work of ingenuity, is, that it will not 
be necessary to take down one house, 
neither will it cause a stoppage for 
one hour in the ordinary pursuits in 
the streets beneath during its erec- 
tion. 

In short, the whole will be cast, 
fitted, and put together, in the iron 
counties, loaded, and its strength as- 
certained, previous to its being sent 
to London: and surely every philan- 
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thropic mind will feel pleasure in 
the employ of our iron manufactories, 
which have been so long destitute ; 
therefore the earlier it is commenced 
the better, both for the workmen and 
the publick. 

The necessity and utility of this 
bridge are so easily and clearly to be 
seen, that it is not necessary to say 
much to recommend it; but let the 
coutemplative mind remember, how 
few persons going beyond these hills 
would descend the one, and ascend 
the other, for the sake of saving one 
halfpenny, because the case and 
time saved in passing over a level 
plane is of much more value;—how 
few persons in a carriage would re- 
fuse paying the penny; how few 
double that sum—the penderous wag- 
gon, where one half the number of 
horses would be sufficient to pass 
the plane; when it would require 
double that nunber to draw it up the 
hill: the situation itself, being one 
of the most populous in London, is 
a cerlaiity of its being productive of 
tolls; therefore the writer of this 
paper, who has had much to do with 
public bridges, many of vast magni- 
tude, some already completed, and 
others in contemplation, after this 
his detailed survey, plans, and esti- 
mates, feels no hesilation in saying, 
there is no real impediment what- 
ever in the way of carrying this 
bridge into execution: and that it is 
one that will most early pay for its 
own erection, is much wanted, and 
will be sooner completed than any 
that can be devised for the use of 
the publick; and that they will of 
course have it a free bridge for their 
own use, as all bridges, in his opinion, 
ought to be, when their tolls have 
paid for their erection. 

Finally, that himself and friends 
are willing to commence and finish 
it, for the moderate sum of the esti- 
mate, or take a certain period of time 
in its toll for the payment thereof, 
without any advance of money to 
them whatever. 


nc 
*,* To the Seats in Kent noticed 
in our last, p. 214, may be added : 


Monte Video (formerly Judd’s-house) 
Lieutenant-gen. Sir Samuel Achmuty, 
G.C. B. 
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KENT. 
(Continued from p. 218.) 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Adams, William, first English voyager to Japan, Gillingham, (died 1612.) 
Agelnoth, St. Abp. of Canterbury, (died 1038.) 
Allen, Elias, mathematical instrument-maker, Tunbridge, (died 1653.) 
Amherst, Jeffery, Lord, General, Sevenoaks, 1717. 
Amburst, Nicolas, author of “ Terre Filius,” and “ The Craftsman,” Mar- 
den, 1690. 
Bacon, Sir Nicnoxas, Lord Keeper, Scadbury in Chislehurst, 1510. 
Baker, Sir Richard, author of * Chronicle,” Sissinghurst, 1568. 
Barton, Elizabeth, ** Holy Maid of Kent,” impostor, (executed 1534.) 
Bate, James, Divine, Chilbam, (died 1775.) 
Becket, Isaac, mezzotinto engraver, 1653. 
Behn, Aphra, pvet, Canterbury, 1642. 
Bois, William, divine, (died about 1625.) 
Borough, Sir John, author of “ Sovereignty of British Seas,” Sandwich, 
(died 1643.) 
Boye, Ricnarn, “ Great Earl of Cork,” Canterbury, 1566. 
Boys, William, historian of Sandwich, Deal, 1735. 
Brett, Thomas, nonjuring divine, Betshanger, 1667. 
Broughton, Andrew, secretary at trial of Charles 1. Maidstone, 1603. 
Burchett, Josiah, naval historian, Sandwich. 
Byrne, Geonee, first Viscount Torrington, admiral, 1663. 
Canterbury, Osborn of, biographer of Abps. Dunstan and Alphage, (flor. 1070.) 
Case, Thomas, parliamentarian preacher, and author, Boxley, 1598. 
Carrer, Exvizasern, translater of Epictetus, Deal, 1717. 
Carter, John, nonconformist divine, and author, (died 1634.) 
Caxton, Wiican, the first English printer, in the Weald, about 1419. 
Charnock, Thomas, author of * The Philosopher's Stone,” Isle of Thanet, 
1524, 
Clifford, Richard, Bp. of London, (died 1421.) 
Comber, Thomas, Dean of Durham, author of “ Companion to the Altar,” 
Westerham, 1645. 
Darell, William, chaplain to Elizabeth, historian of Dover Castle, Cale-bill. 
Denne, John, divine and antiquary, Littlebourne, 1693. 
Dering, Sir Edward, antiquary, collector of MSS. Surrenden, (died 1644.) 
Digges, Sir Dudley, Master of the Rolls (died 1638.) 
Digges, Leonard, mathematician, Digges-court, (died 1574.) 
Digges, Thomas, mathematician, Digges-court, (died 1595.) 
Ducarel, Andrew Coltee, Anglo-Norman antiquary, Greenwich, 1714. 
Duppa, Brian, Bp. of Winchester, Lewisham, 1589. 
Edmund, Duke of Somerset, youngest son of Henry VII. Greeuwich, 1495. 
Ecizasern, Queen, Greenwich, September 7, 1533. 
Eltham, Bridget of, nun at Dartford, fourth daughter of Edward LV. Eltham. 
Eltham, John of, Earl of Cornwall, second son of Edward II. Eltham, 1315, 
Ent, Sir George, physician, president of the college, Sandwich, 1604. 
Evelyn, John, miscellaneous writer, Sayes-court, in Deptford, 1654. 
Faversham, Hamo de, “inter Aristotelicos Aristotelissimus,’ Faversham, 
(died 1244.) 
Faversham, Simon de, Chancellor of Oxford in 1304, Faversham. 
Filmer, Sir Robert, political writer, (died 1688.) 
Finch, Sir Hevry, Serjeant-at-law, author of “ Calling of the Jews,” (flor. 
temp. Jac. 1.) 
Finch, Sir John, Lord Chief Justice and Lord Keeper, (died 1660.) 
Finet, Sir John, song writer, master of ceremonies to Charles 1. Swingfield, 
1571. 
Fineaux, Sir John, Lord Chief Justice to Henry VII. and VIII. Swingfield, 1442. 
Fish, Simon, religious reformer, (died 1571.) 
Fletcher, Giles, author of the “ Russe Commenwealth,” (flor. temp. wed 
Fletcher, 
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Fletcher, Richard, Bp. of London, attended Mary of Scots on the scaffold, 
(died 1596.) 

Fludd, Robert, in Latin, de Fluctibus, Rosicrucian, Milgate, 1574. 

Fryth, John, martyr, Westerham, (suffered 1533.) 

Fuller, William, ‘* Cheat-master-general,” Milton, 1672. 

Gally, Henry, divine, Beckenham, 1696. 

Gibbon, John, heraldic writer. 

Gillingham, William of, historian, Gillingham, (flor. temp. R. II.) 

Glover, Robert, herald and antiquary, Ashford, 1542. 

Goddard, Jonathan, physician, promoter of Royal Society, Greenwich, 1617. 

Goldwetl, James, Bp. of Norwich, Secretary to Edward LV. Great Chart, 
(died 1498.) 

Goldwell, Thomas, Bp. of St. Asaph, temp. Mary, Great Chart. 

Gostling, William, antiquary, (died 1777.) 

Gosson, Stephen, divine, poet, and dramatic writer, 1556. 

Gravesend, Richard de, Bp. of London, Gravesend, (died 1303.) 

Gravesend, Stephen de, Bp. of London, Gravesend, (died 1338.) 

Gunning, Peter, Bp. of Ely, flor. 1613. 

Hales, Sir James, conscientious judge, Canterbury, (died 1555.) 

Hales, Stephen, Christian philosopher, Beckesbourn, 1677. 

Harris, John, historian of Kent, Eacyclopadist, &c. (died 1719.) 

Harvey, John, naval Captain, killed June 1, 1794, Elmington, 1740. 

Harvey, Witciam, discoverer of the circulation of the blood, Folkestone, 
1578. 

Haslewood, Thomas, schoolmaster and historian, (flor. temp. R. I1.) 

Hasted, Edward, historian of Kent, Hawley, 1732. 

Hawkeswortn, Jonny, author of “ The Adventurer,” Bromley, 1715. 

Hawkins, Sir Thomas, translator of Horace, Nash, (died temp. Car. I.) 

Henry VIII. Greenwich, June 28, 1491. 

Hildesley, Mark, Bp. of Sodor and Man, Marston, 1698. 

Hoapty, Bensamin, Bp. of Winton, originator of Bangorian controversy, 
Westerham, 1676. 

Horne, Geonce, Bp. of Norwich, commentator ov the Psalms, Otham, 1732. 

Hythe, Hamo of, Bp. of Rochester, Hythe, (died 1355.) q 

ithamar, Bp. of Rochester, first Englishman who obtained a prelacy in his 
own country, Canterbury, (died 656.) 

Jacob, Edward, historian of Faversham, (died 1788.) 

Jacob, Henry, founder of the first Independent Congregational Church in 
England, (died 1626.) 

Jenkin, RoLert, nonjuring divine, Minster, 1656. 

Jenkins, Jobn, musicat composer, Maidstone, 1592. 

Johnson, John, nonjuring divine, Frindsbury, 1662. 

Jordan, Edward, physician and chymist, High Halden, 1569. 

Joy, Richard, “ English Sampson, or strong man of Kent,” St. Lawrence, 
1675. 

Judd, Sir Andrew, founder of Tunbridge-school, Lord Mayor, (died 1558.) 

Kemp, Jony, Cardinal, Abp. of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, Oliantigh, 
1350. 

Kemp, Thomas, Bp. of London, Ollantigh, (died 1489.) 

Kennett, Basil, author of Roman Antiquities, Postling, 1674. 

Kenneit, White, Bp. of Peterborough, historian, Dover, 1660. 

Kent, John de, schoolman, (flor. 1248.) 

Kilburne, Richard, author of “ Topographie of Kent,” died 1678. 

Lamparpe, Witwtam, antiquary, topographer of Kent, (died 1601.) 

Lawbe, William, founder of school and alms-houses, Sutton Valence, (died 
1580.) 

Langdon, Joho, Bp. of Rochester, scholar, (died 1434.) 

Lancron, Steenen, Cardinal, Abp. of Canterbury, (died 1228.) 

Larpvyea, Natuanien, defender of Christianity, Hawkhurst, 1684. 

Lee, Edward, Abp. of York, Maidstone, 1482. 

Leanard, Sampson, antiquary, friend of Sir Philip Sydney, (died 1633.) 
Linacre, Tomas, founder of the College of Physicians, Canterbury, 
1460; erroneously entered in Derbyshire. . 
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Lovelace, Richard, poet, Woolridge, 1618. 
Lylly, John, author of * Euphues and his England,” in the Weald, 1553, 
Macauly (Graham) Catharine, party historian, Ollantigh, 1731. 
Manwood, Sir Roger, Chief Baron, author on Forest Laws, Sandwich, 1525, 
Marsham, Sir John, antiquary and chronologer, 1602. 
Mary I. Greenwich, February 8, 1551. 
Mary, daughter of James }. Greenwich, 1605. 
Maydestan, Ralph de, Bp. of Hereford, Maidstone, (died 1244.) 
Maydestan, Walter de, Bp. of Worcester, Maidstone (died 1317.) 
Mennes, Sir John, seaman, traveller, and poet, Sandwich, 1598. 
Meopham, Simon, Abp. of Canterbury, Meopham, (died 1333.) 
Milles, Thomas, genealogist and antiquary, Ashford, 16th century. 
Monro, John, physician, eminent in cases of insanity, Greenwich, 1715. 
Montagu, Elizabeth, author of ** Observations ou Shakespeare,” Horton, 1719, 
Mores, Edward Rowe, antiquary and topographer, Tunstal, 1730. 
Nethersole, Siz Francis, founder of Polesworth school, Nethersole, (died 1652.) 
Nevile, Alexander, translator of Gidipus, 1544. 
Nevile, Thomas, Dean of Canterbury, benefactor, Canterbury, (died 1615.) 
Newton, William, historian of his native town, Maidstone, (died 1744.) 
Odo * Cantianus,” friend of Thomas a Becket, (flor. temp. H. 11.) 
Pett, Sir Peter, political writer, Deptford, 1630. 
Pett, Peter, shipwright, inventor of the frigate, Deptford (died 1652.) 
Pett, Phineas, ship-builder to James I. and Charies 1. Deptford, 1570. 
Petter, George, commentator on St. Mark, (died about 1655.) 
Philipott, John, author of * Villare Cantianum,” Folkestone, (died 1645.) 
Philipott, Sir John, Lord Mayor in 1378, benefactor, Upton-court. 
Philipott, Thomas, miscellaneous writer, (died 1682.) 
Pirr, Wixwtam, preserver of his country, Hayes-place, 1759. 
Playford, Thomas, divine, Margaret professor at Cambridge, (died 1609.) 
Plot, Robert, natural historian of Oxford and Stafford shires, Sutton Baron, 
1641, 
Poynet, John, Bp. of Winchester, (died 1556.) 
Poynings, Sir Bdward, author of * Poynings Law” in Ireland, (died 1512.) 
Poyntel, Daniel, nonconformist divine, and author, Chislehurst, (died 1674.) 
Prude, William, Lieutenant-colonel, Canterbury, (slain at Maestricht, 1632.) 
Randolph, Sir Thomas, diplomatist, 1530. 
Rede, William, Bp. of Chichester, Read in Marden, (died 1385.) 
Rooke, Sir Georce, Admiral, Monks Horton, 1650. 
Rooke, Lawrence, astronomer and geometrician, Deptford, 1623. 
St. Leger, Sic Anthony, Viceroy of Ireland to Henry VIII. (died temp, 
Edw. VI.) _ 
Salisbury, John de, friend and biographer of Becket, Rochester, 1110. 
Sandwich, Henry de, Bp. of London, Sandwich, (died 1273.) 
Sawbridge, John, conscientious political Alderman, Ollantigh, (died 1795.) 
Scot, Reynolde, author of “ Discovery of Witchcraft,” Scots-hall, 1545. 
Sedley, Sir Charles, wit and poet, Aylesford Friary, 1639. 
Senoke, or Sevenoak, Sir William, tounder of school, Sevenoak, (flor. 1418.) 
Shepey, John de, Bp. of Rochester, treasurer, Isle of Shepey, (died 1360.) 
Simmons, Samuel Foart, physician, Sandwich, 1750. 
Smart, Christopher, poet, Shipbourne, 1722. 
Somner, WiLvtam, antiquary, Canterbury, 1606. 
Spencer, John, Dean of Ely, divine and critic, Bocton-under-Bleane, 1630. 
Sieck, Simon, General of the Carmelites, 1165. 
Straw, Jack, insurgent with Wat Tyler, temp. R. II. Pepingstraw. 
Strawfield, William, Prior of Loseuham, historian, (died 1390.) 
Swintield, Robert de, Bp. of Hereford, Swinfield, (died 1316.) 
Swinnock, George, nonconformist divipe, and author, Maidstone, (died1673.) 
Sypyey, ALGERNON, patriot, Penshurst, (executed 1683.) 
Sydney, Frances, Countess of Sussex, founder of Sydaey Sussex college, Pens- 
hurst, (died 1588.) 
Sydney, Sir Henry, Lord Deputy of Ireland, Penshurst, (died 1586.) 
Syduey, Mary, Countess of Pembroke, subject of Jonson's epitaph, Penshurst. 
SypDNeEY, 
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Svpwev, Sie Paicipr, “ the incomparable,” Penshurst, 1554. 

Sydoey, Sir Robert, Baron Sydney, warrior and statesman, Penshurst, 1563. 

Taylour, Francis, author of “ Grapes from Canaan,” Canterbur. . 

Thanet, John de, writer of legends, musician, Isle of Thanet, (flor. 1320.) 

Theobald, Lewis, dramatic writer, commentator on Shakespear. , Sitting- 
bourn, (died 1744.) 

Thorpe, Edmund, nonconformist divine, and author, Westerham, 1621. 

Thorpe, John, physician and antiquary, Newhouse, in Penshurst, 1689. 

Thorpe, John, antiquary, editor of ** Custumale Roffense,” 1714, 

Thynne, Francis, genealogist, assisted Holinshed, (died 16th century.) 

Tooke, Thomas, schoolmaster, East Kent, (died 1721.) 

Trapham, Thomas, surgeon to Fairfax and Cromwell, sewed on the head of 
Charles I. Maidstone, (died 1683.) 

Twysden, Sir Roger, editor of ‘ Decem Scriptores,” Roydon-hall, 1597. 

Twysden, Sir Thomas, judge, Roydon hall, 1602. 

Twysden, Sir William, antiquary, Roydov-hall. 

Tyler, Wat, insurgent, Dartford, (slain in Smithfield, 1381.) 

Vane, Sir Henry, republican, enthusiast, 1612. 

Wallis, John, mathematician and decypherer, Ashford, 1616. 

Watsincuan, Sirk Francis, statesman, Scadbury in Chislehurst, 1500. 

Westerham, John de, author of Custumale Roffense, Westerham, (died 1320.) 

White, William, martyr, (burnt at Norwich, 1428.) 

Wilson, Johu, musician, Faversham, 1595. 

Wingham, Henry de, Bp. of London, Chancellor to Henry Lil. Wingham, 
(died 1261.) 

Worrr, James, Major-general, conqueror of Quebec, Westerham, 1727. 

Woollett, William, engraver, Maidstone, 1735. 

Worron, Sir Henny, statesman, and poet, Bocton-hail in Boughton Mail- 
herb, 156s. 

Wotton, Nicholas, Ist Dean of York, and ist Dean of Canterbury, Bocton- 
hali, 1496. 

Wvar, Sin Tuomas, poet, favourite of Henry VIII. Allington-castle, 1503, 

Wyat, Sir Thomas, insurgent, temp. Mary I. 

Yorke, Puitip, first Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor, Dover, 1690. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

At Aylesford was buried Sir Paul Rycaut, the Oriental! traveller. 

Beckenham was the residence of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; and 
of Edward King, author of “ Munimenta Antiqua.” In its church is a mo- 
nument of Mrs. Clarke, with the epitaph by Gray; and here were buried 
William Style, author of “ Reports,” and the brave naval officer, Sir Pierey 
Brett. 

Bishopsbourne was the rectory, residence, and burial-place of “ the ja- 
dicious” Hooker; and in the rectorial house his * Ecclesiastical Polity” 
was composed. 

Bobbing was the vicarage of the execrable Titus Qates. 

In Borden Church, is the mooument of Dr, Plot, natural historian of Ox- 
ford and Stafford shires. 

In Bromley Church, were interred Walter de Uinche, John Young, Joha 
Buckeridge, and Zachary Pearce, Bishops of Rochester; Dr. Hawkesworth, 
with an inscription on his monument, concluding with the last pathetic lines 
of his ** Adventurer;” and Elizabeth wife of Dr. Samuel Johnson. In the 
Church-yard is au excellent epitaph by Hawkesworth on Elizabeth Monk. 

In Canterbury Cathedral are monuments of the celebrated organist Or- 
Jando Gibbons; of Dean Wotton; of Odo Colignie, Cardinal Chastillon; and 
of the learned Meric Casaubon, who was first canon of this Cathedral, and 
rector of ickham: also 1 cenotaph for Admiral Sic George Rooke, who was 
buried in St. Paul’s Church in this city.—In St. Margaret’s Church is the 
oye of the antiquary Somner.—In St. Dunstan's Church, in the sub- 

rbs, is preserved the skull of Lord Chancellor Sir Thomas More, placed 
near to the coffin of his favourite daughter, Margaret, wile of William Ro- 


per, esq. who obtained it after its exposure on Loadon-bridge, that it might 
e 
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be buried with her.—In the King’s school were educated Dr. William Harvey, 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, and Lord Chancellor Thurlow. 

At Charlton, in 1678, died Henry Oldenburgh, author of “ Transactions 
of the Royal Society ;” and Dr. Robert Hooke, geometrician and mechanic. 

In Chilham Church is the monument of Sir Dudley Digges. 

At Chislehurst, Camden used to pass his summer months, and here his 
** Annals of Elizabeth” were composed.—Camden-place, so named in honour 
of the Antiquary, gives the title of Marquis to the Lord Lieutenant of this 
County. Inthe Church, is the monument of Sir Philip Warwick, author 
of “ Memoirs of Charles I.” 

In Dartford Church, is the monument of Sir John Spielman, a German, 
who, in the reign of Elizabeth, first introduced the manufacture of paper 
into this kingdom. 

Deptford was the occasional residence of the Earl of Nottingham, Eliza- 
beth’s Lord High Admiral, and of Cowley the poet, who composed his * Six 
Books on Plants” in this town.—April 4, 1581, Elizabeth visited Sir Francis 
Drake on board his ship “ the Golden Hind,” which had circumnavigated the 
globe.—Sayes Court was the seat of the Naturalist, John Evelyn, author of 
* Sylva,” who in! 698 lent it tothe Czar Peter the Great, who wasthen studying 
naval architecture at the adjoining dock-yard.—In 1676, was buried Catha- 
rine Perry, aged 110; and in the Church is the monument of the circumna- 
vigator Capt. George Shelvocke.—This town among the old botanists gave 
its name to a pink, the “ Caryophilus pratensis” of Linneus. 

At Dover is a well-known piece of brass ordnance, 24 feet long, called 
* Elizabeth's pocket pistol,” which was cast at Utrecht in 1544, and pre- 
sented by the States of Holland to that Queen.—This is the station for 
Post-oflice packets to France; the shortest time of passing is two hours and 
forty minutes.—In 1665, 900 inhabitants dicd of the plague.—Iin the Church- 
yard of St. Martin, lie the remains of the satirist John Churchill, who has 
a cenoiuph to his memory in St. Mary’s Church, where is another cenotaph 
for the comedian Samuel Foote, who died here in 1777.—The ancestors of 
Gibbon the historian were seated at Westcliff near this town. 

East Barming is the rectory of the Rev. Mark Noble, continuator of 
Granger, and historian of the Cromwells. 

Eltham was the residence of the Parliamentarian General, the Earl of Essex, 
who died there in 1646; of the eccentric Republican, Colonel John Lilburne, 
who died a Quaker there in 1657 ; of the famous painter Sir Anthony Vandyck ; 
and of Dr. James Sherard, and of his brother Dr. Wiliam, who founded a bota- 
nical garden, and a catalogue of whose plants, in two vols. folio, was published 
by Dillenius, under the title of “* Hortus Elthamensis "—At Eltham, in 1721, 
died Thomas Doggett the comedian, whose coat and badge is rowed for 
anoually on August I. In the Church were buried its viear, Dr. Owen, 
translator of Juvenal, and Sir William James, captor of Severndroog. In 
the Charch-yard is the tomb of Bp. Horne, commentator on the Psalins. 

At Faversham, Feb. 15, 1550, Thomas Ardern, gent. was murdered in his 
own house by his wife Alice, her paramour Thomas Moresby, avd some 
hired assassins. This murder was the subject of “ Ardern of Faversham, 
atrue Tragedy,” printed in 1592, which has been attributed to Shakspeare. 

In Folkstone Church is a poetical epitaph, by Dr. Langhorne, to the 
memory of his brother William Langhorue, who died curate of that place. 

At Godmersham, for several years, resided the antiquary Dr. Samuel Pegge. 

In Goodneston Church was buried Sir John Boys, the brave defender of 
Donnington castle, Berks. 

At Greenwich were buried Thomas Tallys, father of the collegiate style 
of music ; William Lambarde, the topographer, who resided, and composed 
his “ Perambulation of Kent,” at Westcombe in this parish ; Samuel Squire, 
- of St. David's, who was vicar of this place; Robert Newcourt, author 
of “ Repertorium Londinense ;” General Wolfe, the conqueror of Quebec, 
to whose memory are erected cenotaphs at Westminster Abbey, and at 
Westerham, his native place; Lavinia, Duchess of Bolton, the original 
Polly Peachum of Gay; and (in the cemetery of the hospital) the Rev. Ni- 
cholas ‘Tindal, the translator and continuator of Rapin.—In this town = 
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the brave naval officers Sir Richard Stainer in 1662; Sir John Lawson in 
1665; and Sir John Leake in 1720. Flamsteed, the first astronomer royal, 
died here in 1719.—1In 1737, Dr. Johnson lodged in this towa, and composed 
great part of his ** Irene” whilst walking in the park. 

In Hawkhurst Church, was interred Richard Kilburne, author of the 
** Topographie of Kent.” 

Hayes- place was the favourite residence of the great Lord Chatham. 

Herne was the vicarage of the martyr Ridley, afterwards Bp. of London, 
and of John Duncombe, author of “ Antiquities of Reculver and Herne.” 

Holwood-house was the favourite retirement of the illustrious William 
Pitt, who, as Warden of the Cinque Ports, oceasionally resided at Walmer- 
castle, and was Colonel of the Cinque-port Volunteer Cavalry. 

Hunton was the rectory of Lord George Murray, afterwards Bp. of St. 
David's; and of Dr. Beilby Porteus, afterwards Bp. of London. 

Kingston was the rectory of a near relation of Dean Swift. 

Lee was the burial-place of the astronomer, Edmund Halley, who died at 
Greenwich in 1742; of Nathaniel Bliss, who succeeded Dr. Bradley as astro- 
nomer royal; of William Parsons, the comedian; and of John Charnock, 
historian of marine architecture.—Samuel Purchas composed the greater 
part of bis travels, entitled “* Purchase his Pilgrimage,” in this town. 

Lewisham was the rectory, residence, and burial-place of the learned 
George Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury and Vicar of Deptford.—Here ia 
1729, died Jane Willoughby, aged 110; and in 1792, David Henry, many 
years Editor and printer of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

In Maidstone Church was entombed W. Courtenay, Abp. of Canterbury. 

Minster was the vicarage of Dr. Meric Casaubon the younger; of Henry 
Wharton, compiler of “ Anglia Sacra;” and of Jobu Lewis, the historian 
of the Isle of Thavet, who resided at Margate, and was buried in this Church. 

In Morden College, of which he was chaplain, was interred Moses Browne, 
author of “ Piscatory Eclogues.” 

At Northbourne, was the seat of Sir Edwin Sandys, author of “ Europe 
Speculum.” 

In Nonnington, at St. Alban’s-court, lived the ancestors of the poet Ham- 
mond ; and, at Ratling-court, the ancestors of the poet Cowper. 

In Penshurst Park stands the oak planted at the birth of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, which has been celebrated by Ben Jonson and Waller. 

in Reculver Church, is the monument of Ralph Brooke, York herald, the 
Zoilus of Camden. 

Of Sandwich free grammar school, one of the first masters was Richard 
Knolles, bistorian of the Turks. 

Seven-oaks was the residence and burial-place of Thomas Farnaby, the 
schoolmaster and critic.—In the Church is the monument of Lambarde, 
the antiquary, removed hither from Greenwich. 

Shoreham, was the vicarage of Dr. William Wall, historian of Infant 
Baptism, who was incumbent for 52 years. 

At Tunbridge, James Cawthorn, the poet, was Master of the Free Gram- 
mar-school, which situation was lately held by the essayist Vicesimus Knox.— 
In this neighbourhood lived the ancestors of Waller, the poet.—Summer- 
hill-house, was the residence of the Parliamentarian General Lambert ; and, 
Mount Sion, of the essayist and dramatic writer Richard Cumberland. 

At Wateringbury, in 1562, was buried, Thomas Boothe, aged 112, 

West Wickham was the residence and burial-place of Gilbert West, 
translator of Piadar, who was often visited by Lord Lyttelton and the Eart 
of Chatham, There is a walk at Wickham, made by the latter; aud what 
is of far more importance, at this place, Lyttelton received that coaviction 
which produced his “ Dissertation on St. Paul.” ; 

Wilmington was the vicarage and residence of the antiquary Samuel 
Denne, who was buried in Rochester Cathedral. 

In Woolwich Church, is a movument of Richard Leake, Master-guaner of 


England. 
“Ta Wye Church was buried John Sawbridge, the political alderman, bro- 
ther of the Republican historian, Mrs. Macauley Graham. Byro. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, April 5. 
BEG your insertion of the follow- 
ing observations on the great ad- 

vantages which would arise to the 
Navy, from serving Marine Soap (to 
wash with salt water). 

Ist, Its tendency to promote clean- 
liness, comfort, and health, and to 
repress dissatisfaction. 

2d. Its tendency to decrease, or 
rather abolish severe punishments, 
for purloining or misappropriating 
fresh water. 

3d. It would enable our squadrons, 
and single cruisers, to maintain their al- 
lotted stations at sea much longer than 
they otherwise would do, by the saving 
of the important article of fresh water. 

4th. It would obviate one of the 
strongest objections, and much of the 
dread which seamen entertain, as to 
the prospect of a foreign station, or 
going ** out of the land,” (as they 
call it) for years; where they will 
not receive one farthing of wages 
(according to the present system) 
wherewith to purchase an orange or 
a lime, or even a little thread to 
mend their clothes, or in short, any 
one necessary of life, except alone 
from the established victualling, and 
the *‘ purser’s slop-room ;’ the latter 
being charged against their wages. 

5th. Lt would be conferring on our 
brave seamen a luxury, and that of the 
highest description, which can alone 
be duly appreciated by nautical men, 
who know that such is frequently the 
scarcity of fresh water on board trans- 
ports (particularly) having many 
troops, when becalmed perhaps for 
weeks in tropical latitudes, that it 
has not been unusual to give a bottle 
of rum for a bottle of water! Such 
indeed would be the benefits accruing 
from serving Marine Soap, that they 
would in a great degree convert our 
ships into seats of comparative lux- 
ury for them. Should the expense 
of serving it gratuitously from the 
Victualling Board, constitute an ob- 
stacle, though such could be scarcely 
anticipated from the known liberality 
of Parliament, and the Country, to 
their defenders, it might be served on 
the footing of tobacco, viz. to be 
charged against the wages of the 
party receivin, the some. 

It would be extreme want of can- 
dour, nay, the height of injustice, 
net to admit, and freely and grate- 
fully to admit, the many very great 
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improvements which have recently 
been made in the Navy, under the 
arduous administration of the noble 
Viscount at the head of that depart- 
meat, and of his Lordship’s colleagues 
at the Admiralty, us well as through 
the exertions of the Right Hon. the 
present Treasurer of the Navy, and 
other respected individuals, both inand 
out of Parliament, whose own feel- 
ings on this important matter must be 
their best reward, and to whom their 
Country undeniably stands most emi- 
nently indebted. Every measure, how- 
ever desirable, certainly cannot becar- 
ried into practice at once. It is true 
much remains to be done, for both off- 
cers and men; but it is honestly due to 
add, that it must be a high satisfac- 
tion to every Briton, who feels an 
interest in the natural defence of his 
native land, to contemplate the bright 
and cheering prospects of ameliora- 
tion, of which we have now so good 
an earnest. 

It might perhaps well merit con- 
sideration in the propet quarters, 
whether it were not highly advisable 
to supply our naval hospitals, and 
ships of war, with a liberal quantity 
of the preserved meats for the use of 
the sick and scorbutic, which have 
lately received the highest possible, 
and most unquestionable official ap- 
probation, as to their salutary and 


Dulritive qualities. 
Yours,&c. A Seaman’s Frrenp. 
i 


Mr. Unzan, Sept. 3. 
N the Number of your Magazine 
just published, page 179, I ob- 
serve the Biography of Madame de 
Stael-Holstein quoted as selected 
from the “ Day” Newspaper. Your 
candour in thus acknowledging the 
source of an article of some research 
was not acted upon by that Journal ; 
or it would have stated, that the me- 
moir in question was copied from 
the “ Lirgrary Gazerre,” instead 
of inserting it with the air of origi- 
nality. 

I am aware that Literary Property 
in the periodical press seems to be 
considered as common right the mo- 
ment it has been published; but still 
the most liberal conduct on taking 
entire Essays, especially from young 
Journals, for which they have been 
obtained at considerable expence and 
labour, is to quote the source of im. 
telligence. Receamaton. 

REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


43. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Chester, at the Visita- 
tion of that Diocese, in July and Au- 
gust 1817. By George-Henry Law, 
D.D. F.R. and A. S. Lord Bishop 
of Chester, 400. pp. 35. Rodwell. 

[‘ is always with great satisfaction 

that we peruse the manly produc- 
tions of this excellent Prelate, 


“* The lapse of three years,” says his 
Lordship, “ again affords me the satis- 
faction of meeting the Clergy of my 
Diocese. Most gladly do I avail myself 
of the opportunity. Experience has now 
fully convinced me of the many and im- 
portant advantages which arise from a 
more frequent intercourse between us. 

** As it was my wish, on the former 
oceasion, to place under your review 
that line of duty which the times ap- 
peared peculiarly to demand from you, 
so shall 1 pursue the like plan and 
objects now. I would, however, pre- 
viously observe, that nothing has oc- 
curred since my last Visitation which 
has, in any, the smallest degree, in- 
duced me to alter the opinions which I 
then felt myself called upon to submit 
to you. On the contrary, maturer re- 
flection, as well as subsequent events, 
all have tended more strongly to con- 
firm them. If those Institutions against 
which I guarded you appeared unfriendly 
to our Ecclesiastical Establishment at 
that period of time, do they, let me 
ask you, appear Jess so at the present ? 
Have they become, what they professed 
to be —a bond of amity and union? 
Has a single doubt been satisfied, a sin- 
gle fear allayed? That your conviction 
on those very important subjects coin- 
cided with my own, bas been most 
abundantly and satisfactorily demon- 
strated, by the zeal and the success 
with which District Committees and 
National Schools have been established 
in almost every part of this Diocese, 
Most honourable to you, most gratifying 
to me, is the mention, that there are few 
towns or even villages throughout this 
large extent of country, in which the 
poor may not, unless wanting to them- 
selves, procure their Bible and Prayer 
Bock, and in which their children may 
not enjoy the blessing of a Religious 
Education. I say Religious Education, 
because, though a question may be 
raised, how far it be wise or useful to 
communicate otber kinds of instruction 
uuto every one, and to open wide the 
field of Science, even to the very lowest 
elasses in society ; yet with regard to 

Gant. Mac. October, 1817. 
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the diffusion of sound religious know- 
ledge, upon this point there can be no 
doubt at all, The great truths of Chris- 
tianity can never be imprinted on the 
mind of youth too early or too deeply. 
Here knowledge invariably leads to 
content and virtue. Here instruction 
cannot be :misapplied; cannot, by any 
perversion, be made the instrument 
ot sin. 

** Having then, by the zeal and co 
operation of yourselves and the Laity *, 
established and matured those Institu- 
tions, which at our former meeting we 
could but distantly contemplate, per- 
mit me, on the present occasion to 
draw your attention to the sacred calls 
of our profession. Bear with me, I 
pray you, my Reverend Brethren, whilst, 
in conformity with antient usage, and 
in the true spirit, I hope, of Christian 
charity, I point out the more prominent 
duties of the Clergy, and endeavour to 
shew you— what ought to be the doc- 
trines, and what the life, of a Preacher 
of the Gospei.” 

It is almost superfluous to observe, 
that these duties are most ably and 
distinctly elucidated. 

“ Faint, however, and imperfect,” adds 
the Bishop, ‘* must be the sketch which L 
can now draw, of the great duties of the 
sacerdotal character, the outline must be 
filled up by yourselves. To enlighten the 
ignorant,tostrengthen the feeble-minded, 
to raise the fallen—in worldly affairs to 
guide the inexperienced, to assist the indi- 
gent, to uphold the fatherless and the wi- 
dow; these are employments Of the first 
importance, and these are the properem- 
ployments of the Clergy. By the dis- 
charge of these, every parish priest may 
be a blessing to them among whom he 
resides, both in time and eternity — 
may teach them to live with righteous- 
ness, and die in hope. 

‘In this description of the Pastoral 
office, I have not felt myself called upon 
to observe, that it is among the duties 
of the Clergy to inculcate quietness, and 
a due submission to the laws of the land, 
And I have forborne to do so, because 
such advice is not wanted. Truly may 
it be said, that the Clergy have stood 
foremost in the hour of danger. During 
a protracted and a duubtful contest, they 
formed, as it were, a sacred bulwark, 

* « By the munificence of one gen- 
tleman, the sum of 2000/, has been given 
to each of the three National Schools at 
Lancaster, Whitebaven, and Kendal.”’ 

and 
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and defended every thing dear to us, as 
Christians and as men*, In almost 
every parish, in the most secluded as 
well as in the most exposed parts of the 
kingdom, there was found one at least, 
who with a weight of influence, arising 
from character, from education, and 
example, was labouring to secure con- 
tent—obedience—peace. 

* Neither before this audience has it 
been necessary to point out the aggra- 
vated consequences of every species of 
immorality in a Clergyman. Put if 
there be one to whom the abhorrence of 
mankind attaches with peculiar justice; 
if there be one on whom we see reason 
to think that the divine vengeance will 
fall with an accumulated weight, it is 
upon him who, being appointed to watch 
the flock of Christ, not only ‘ himself 
offends, but is the occasion also that 
others offend” — 

“These, however, are rare excep- 
tions; and such as I have described are 
the general benefits resulting from the 
labours of the parochial ministry. Most 
decidedly then have I approved of every 
measure which has lately heen brought 
forwards with a view of promoting the 
residence of the Clergy. And this my 
approbation would bave been unquali- 
fied, bad a larger discretionary power 
been allowed to the legal and proper 
guardians of the Church, Such power, 
I am satisfied, would not have been 
abused, but would have been exercised 
by them with credit to themselves and 
benefit to others. But, aliter-visum 
est. Wecannot at the same time but 
regret, that in consequence of these 
multiplied enactments, an opinion has 
gone forth unfavourable to the character 
and estimation of the parochial Clergy. 
It has been thought and said, that they 
who should set an example to others, 
must themselves be goaded on to do 
their duty. Much, however, should I 
be wanting to the cause of truth, and 
to you, my Reverend Brethren, if I did 
not declare, that at no former period of 
our Church History hath there been 
more learning, more public and private 
worth+; and, let me add, more _resi- 
dence among the Clergy, than at the 
present day. 

* But this refutation of a calumny 
hath drawn me somewhat from the 
main object I have had in view: and 
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this has been, to deliver my most so- 
lemn and matured opinions upon the 
doctrines and duties of our holy profes- 
sion. lam well aware that it would 
have been easy for me to bave selected 
subjects of far greater novelty and at- 
traction. But these things | regard 
not; fame or repose are light in the ba- 
lance, when weighed against the dis- 
charge of duty, and your good.” 


44. An Address delivered to the Young 
Persons who were confirmed at the late 
Visitation of the Diocese of Chester, 
in July and August 1817. By George 
Henry Law, D.D. F.R. and A.S. 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 12mo, pp, 15. 


DESCENDING from the animated 
strain in which he had addressed the 
Clergy, the good Prelate considerately 
bends to the spiritual concerns of the 
rising generation. 

“ This Address was delivered to the 
Young Persons who were confirmed by 
me at the late Visitation of this Dio- 
cese; and it was composed with that 
view alone. It is now, however, sub- 
mitted to their perusal, in compliance 
with an earnest and general request 
from themselves and their parents. 

“ That it may promote the important 
object for which it was written, and is 
published ; that it may guide the young 
and inexperienced into the only path 
which can conduct them to happiness 
here and hereafter, is the heartfelt wish 
aud prayer of their affectionate Friend 
and Pastor, Geo. H. Cuester.” 


To so excellent a prayer we most 
heartily say Amen. 


45. The History and Antiquities of the 
Parochial Church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark; illustrated by Sixteen 
Engravings. By W.G.Moss. With 
Historical and Biographical Delinea- 
tions, by the Rev. J. Nightingale. 
Part the First. 

** THE long-drawn aile and fretted 
vaults of our Ecclesiastical buildings 
have always been considered as inex- 
haustible sources of information, both to 
the artist, the man of taste, the student 
of men and manners, and the pious and 
moral philosopher. It has been ob- 
served, that no efforts of human skill 





* “ Two of the ablest appeals tu the good sense of the nation were made during 
the late disturbances by Clergymen of this Diocese —the Rev. Dr. Whitaker, [See 


Part I. of this volume, p. 213.] and the Rev. Melville Horne.” 


[See Part I. p. 330.) 


+ “ These very important objects, will, we trust, be still further promoted by the 


Clerical Institution, now fully established at St. Bees. 


It has been formed with 


the view of better preparing for holy orders those candidates who are precluded 


from the benefits of an university education.” 


(See Part I. p. 338.] 
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exhibit such a diversity of character, so 
extended a variety of subject, or excite 
such a lively interest, as our National 
Churches. The utmost exertions of the 
Historian, the Painter, and even the 
Poet, have lately been devoted to the 
elucidation of Monastic History*, as con- 
nected with our various cathedrals, and 
other religious establishments. The 
pursuit is a decisive proof of the supe- 
rior intelligence and curiosity of mo- 
dern times. That the noble and in- 
teresting Church of St. Saviour, South- 
wark, should not hitherto have had any 
adequate historic or graphic illustration 
of its numerous beauties is matter of 
no small astonishment and regret. To 
supply such a desideratum in this popu- 
lar species of art and study is the object 
of the present projected publication ; 
which, while it aims not at any invi- 
dious rivalship, it is hoped will not 
prove an useless or unacceptable under- 
taking. ‘To attain as much accuracy as 
possible in the Graphical Department of 
this Work, the drawings have been made 
by W. G, Moss, the proprietor; and, as 
be trusts, with a sufficient degree of 
correctness and perspicuity. The task, 
however, has not been accomplished 
but by the most minute and laborious 
investigations on the spot, That the 
Work may, in every other respect, prove 
acceptable to the publick, he is resolved 
that no future efforts shall be wanting 
on his part. 

“ The Historical and Biographical 
Sketches, by the Rev. J. Nightingale, 
author of the “ Beauties” of Shropshire, 
Somersetshire, Staffordshire, London, 
and Westminster; ‘* English Topogra- 
phy ;” and various other Works on His- 
tory and General Science; will be drawn 
from original and authentic sources— 
from the parochial registers, from pub- 
lic and private collections, and from our 
extensive libraries and national records.” 

Such was the Prospectus held out 
to the publick ; and we feel a sati»fac- 
tion in stating, that our expectations 
have not been disappointed. 

Of his own labours Mr. Moss thus 
modestly speaks: 

** Those who have been engaged in 
Works similar to the one now offered to 
the notice of the publick, will readily 
conceive with what feelings of anxiety 
and solicitude the proprietor is actuated 
in thus venturing the First Part of his 
Work to the scrutinizing eye of the Cri- 
tick, and the keen inspection of the 
Artist. 





* See particularly “Fosbrooke'’s British 
Monachism,”” of which a new improved 
edition is just published. Enir. 





‘* A double responsibility has devolved 
upon the Publisher. He is not only the 
Proprietor of the Work, but the Painter 
of the Subjects by which its descriptive 
details are illustrated. In the first of 
these characters he feels desirous to ful- 
fil his engagements to the publick with 
the most rigid punctuality, as to time, 
and other extrinsic circumstances, In 
the latter capacity, he is influenced by 
feelings of a still more personal interest : 
—that in this department his exertions 
may not fall short of the importance of 
his subject. 

“The Proprietor much wished that 
this Part should have made its appear- 
ance earlier than he has been enabled to 
submit it to the publick ; but objects of 
this kind cannot always be accomplished 
within a period commensurate with our 
expectations or desires, He has _ re- 
solved, however, that the Work should, 
at least, not suffer in its execution by 
those oversights and omissions which 
are too often the concomitants of baste 
and precipitancy. He has not pledged 
himself to produce a History and De- 
scription of the Parochial Church of St. 
Saviour within a given period, but to 
lay before the publick such a Work on 
this subject as he trusts will be found 
useful and pleasing in its nature, as 
well as faithful in its delineations. 

** Whether he has been strictly cor- 
rect in his drawings, or sufficiently ju- 
dicious in the selection of his subjects 
in his capacity as an Artist on this oc- 
casion, his friends and the publick will 
determine for him. He, however, feels 
no apprehension of censure from the 
candid and the discerning, on account 
of the neatness and accuracy with which 
his drawings have been engraved. The 
names of the respective Engravers in 
this department of art are well known ; 
and it is hoped a reference to them will 
be a sufficient recommendation of their 
talent. 

“Asto the Literary portion of this 
Work, that also must be judged of by 
those conversant with the subject; and, 
therefore, to all such, theProprietor,with- 
out hesitation, consigns this part of his 
Publication. The Author has long been 
known to the Literary world, both in 
this and many other departments of Li- 
terature and Science; and though, 
doubtless, he feels a becoming timidity 
on this occasion, he has little fear of 
receiving that approbation which it is 
his interest as well as his wish to merit. 

* And here he cannot omit to express 
his deep sense of the obligations which 
have been conferred upon him by the 
extensive and highly flattering patronage 
which this undertaking has already ex- 
perienced, and of which he trusts he 

shall 
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shall not prove himself to have been 
undeserving. 

This First Part is not offered merely 
as a specimen, but as an earnest of the 
Proprietor’s future endeavours to please 
and instruct; and he here pledges him- 
self to his numerous subscribers, that 
no hint shall be lost upon him that may 
tend to enable him to improve the Work 
in its progress towards completion.”’ 

The whole Work is to be com- 
prized in Four Parts, of which that 
now before us contains 24 pages of 
letter-press, very neatly printed, and 
Four Plates—Bp. Andrews’s Monu- 
ment; View in the North Aile, shew- 
ing the entrance to the Virgin Mary’s 
Chapel; Gower’s Monument; and an 
Interior View of the Virgin Mary's 
Chapel. 

In Part II. are promised Humble’s 
Monument; Exterior View from Mon- 
tague Close; Interior View of St. 
Mary Magdalen’s Chapel; View in the 
Nave from the Western Entrance. 


46. An Excursion to Windsor, in July 
1810, through Battersea, Putney, Kew, 
Richmond, Twickenham, Strawberry 
Hill, and Hampton-Court ; interspers- 
ed with Historical and Biographical 
Anecdotes, for the Improvement of the 
Rising Generation: with an Account 
of His Majesty's last Walks on the 
Terrace of Windsor Castle. Aiso a Sail 
down the River Medway, July 1811, 
from Maidstone to Rochester, and 
Srom Rochester to the Nore, upon the 
Opening of the Oyster Beds. By Jobn 
Evans, 4. Af. Master of a Seminary 
for a limited Number of Pupils, Pul- 
len’s Row, Islington. Zo which is 
annexed, a Journal of a Trip to Paris, 
in the Autumn of 1816, by way of Os- 
tend, Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, and Waterloo. Embellished with 
Wood Cuts, By John Evans, Jun. 4. 3. 
12mo, pp. 558. Sherwood and Co, 
MR.EVANS has long distinguished 

himself as a respectabie Dissenting 

Divine—as an indefatigable and use- 

ful Writer—and as a careful Instruc- 

tor of Youth.—His Publications have 
all had both a serious and religious 
tendency; and are in general adapted 
to the capacities of Juvenile Readers, 

© That the present publication has 
been so long delayed,’’ Mr, Evans says, 

** must be attributed to his professional 

engagements. The superintendance of a 

Seminary ‘eaves only the leisure huur for 

the productions of the press, though con- 

secrated, as they have in his case always 
deen, to the service of the Rising Gene- 
ration. 


* No apology is offered by the Author 
for the numerous Biographical sketches 
found in the subsequent pages. The 
venerable dead called up from their graves 
seem to pass before the eye a second 
time, clothed afresh with the attributes 
of life and action, whilst to teach by 
example must be pronounced the most 
powerlul mode of instruction. The re- 
currence of so many eminent characters 
will not be met with in any otber route 
of equal extent throughout the British 
dominions! The Philosopher and the 
Poet, the Politician and the Divine, bere 
unite to form a constellation of worthies 
illustrating the triumphs of Literature, 
and exalting the glory of Civilized Hu- 
manity. Passing rich are the biogra- 
phic annals of Albion—on the mighty 
scroll, sweeping through the long tract 
of centuries, are seen illumined—* Mar- 
tyrs to her pure religion, Patriots ex- 
piring on the scaffold and in the field for 
her laws and liberties, Wise Men deli- 
berating in councils and courts of jus- 
tice, Historians recording ber virtues for 
universal example, Bards enshrining 
themselves in immortal numbers, and a 
host of Heroes defending her against an 
envious world!" * 

“ The Excursion to Windsor (in 
twelve Letters to a Pupil) being made 
in 1810, and the Letters baving been 
written at different times since that 
period, will account for certain anachro- 
nisms which the critical eye may notice. 
The decease of the Princess Amelia, and 
the discovery of the bodies of Henry the 
Eighth and Charles the First, happening 
since the original Journey, were events 
too interesting to be omitted. No one 
fact, indeed, bas been withheld which 
was deemed gratifying to the curiosity, 
or conducive to intellectual and moral 
improvement, 

** It was the Author’s singular felicity 
to visit Windsor just before his Majesty, 
on account of his present lamentable ine 
disposition, bad retired from public 
view. He witnessed his evening walks 
on the Terrace not more than three 
months previous to the event. The 
scene was truly interesting —its vivid 
impression continues, and will continue 
to the latest period of life. Little, how- 
ever, did he imagine that the emblazon- 
ed, though setting Orb of Majesty, was 
sv soon to be withdrawn from that hoe 
rizon which it had irradiated and glad- 
dened for upwards of half aceutury !”” 





* ‘* See the Seeond Part of 4rmata, a 
valuable Work ascribed to the pen of 
the justly-celebrated Lord Erskine, and 
illustrative of the Constitution, Reli- 
gion, Laws, Manuers, and Customs of 
Great Britain.” 


“« The 
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“ The Frontispiece (see Letter the 
Tenth) was sketched at Windsor by the 
Author’s eldest son, and has the merit of 
fidelity.” 


As Windsor is the principal feature 
in the Tour, we pass over the inter- 
mediate places visited by this agree- 
able party, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans, their four sons, and four West 
Indian pupils; avd proceed to the 
Letter which particularly illustrates 
the Frontispiece. 


* We entered Windsor about six 
o'clock, and having refreshed ourselves 
at the inn with a cup of tea, hastened 
to the Terrace, where we found a con- 
siderable portion of genteel company. 
Intent on the gratification of a laudable 
curiosity, we felt peculiarly happy in 
joining them on this occasion, It was 
seven o'clock, and the good old King 
soon made his appearance with his ac- 
customed punctuality. A little door in 
the castle was thrown open, when two 
attendants were seen leading this vene- 
rable Personage with great care down a 
flight of steps till he safely alighted upon 
the Terrace. Then the Princesses Eli- 
zabeth and Augusta, who were preseut, 
accompanied him, one on each side, or 
rather took hold of his arm; they paced 
backwards and forwards for an hour, 
two bands of music playing alternately; 
the fine tones of the several instruments 
being heightened by the stillness of 
closing day. The King was dressed 
neatly; blue coat with gilt buttons 
and star, white waistevat and small 
clothes, white stockings and gold buc- 
kles in his shoes. His hat somewhat 
resembled that worn by the clergy, 
with the addition of a gold button and 
loop, mounted by ablack cockade, which 
marks him out conspicuously from the 
rest of the company. His Majesty look- 
ed ruddy and fall; bis voice sonorous, 
and he converses with cheerfulness, 
though, when he attempts to speak ra- 
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ther hastily, it is with hesitation. His 
want of sight is very apparent, for his 
hat is drawn over the upper part of his 
face, and he feels about with his cane, 
especially asceuding or descending a 
step. It is affecting to see him, though 
he appears cheerful when he speaks, and 
seems as if nothing was the matter with 
him. He now and then stops to con- 
verse either with the officers or with the 
nobility and gentry. We saw him seve- 
ral times on the Terrace; but on this 
first evening there was a more than or- 
dinary degree of conversation, He was 
full of inquiries respecting the installa- 
tion of Lord Grenville, as Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, which had 
taken place during the week. He en- 
quired also about the Balloon in which 
Mr. Sadler bad ascended on the occasion, 
and was particularly anxious to know 
how long it continued in the air, and 
where it had alighted. Harrow on the 
Hill was mentioned, though the spot had 
not then been ascertained. He conversed 
atall times on a variety of topics with the 
utmost freedom and even hilarity. This 
daily promenade must benefit both his 
mind and body, while the presence, as 
well as the attention, of so many of his 
subjects, some coming from distant 
parts, must yield him no iuconsiderable 
gratification, The countenances of the 
Princesses are replete with good nature, 
and most exemplary is their attention 
to their aged parent. This, indeed, is 
their best praise, their noblest recom- 
mendation. Filial piety is the charac- 
teristic attribute of humanity. It sheds 
a lustre upon all the other virtues which 
enrich and adorn the Great Family of 
Mankind, It should be mentioned that 
the King, in returning back to his apart- 
ments in the Castle, passing by the band 
of musicians on the steps, always touched 
his hat, and said, in an audible voice, 
‘Gentlemen, good night, I thank you.’ 
Indeed, his Majesty, during the whole 
time, seemed in perfect good humour 
with all the company *. 








* “ The Author, as one of a Deputation of the Body of Dissenting Ministers of the 
three denominations in and about the Cities of London and Westminster, baving 
had the honour of kissing the King’s hand three different times, here gratefully 
records the affability and condescension of his Majesty on those occasions. The 
Protestant Dissenters bave been the steady friends of the Brunswick Family. In 
the perturbed periods of 1715 and 1745, they were most active, in conjunction 
with their fellow-subjects, to put down those rebellions, adopting, individually, the 
sentiment of Horace, with the alteration of the proper name— 

Ego nec tumultum 
Nec mori per vim metuam tenente 
Georgio terras ! 
Protestant Dissenters make not any ostentatious boast of their loyalty; but yielding 
to no class of subjects in their attachment to the British Constitution, they are 
not ashamed to avow it on every proper occasion. A Patriot King is the Father uf 
his People, and a good Father treats with equal regard every member of his eg 
mily, 








| 
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** The only etiquette observed on the 
Terrace is, that when the King passes, 
the ladies and gentlemen withdraw on 
either side, the latter merely uncover- 
ing the head, bows and courtsies being 
dispensed with on the occasion. A po- 
lice officer is in attendance, who, with 
a little switch, keeps individuals from 
pressing too much on the King when he 
stops to converse; but this is done with 
the greatest urbanity. 

“When the King returned into the 
Castle, the company soon dispersed ; 
the setting sun also was rapidly with- 
drawing its rays; and the face of nature, 
so cheerful throughout the course of the 
whole of this delightful day, was about 
to be enveloped in the shades of dark- 
ness; but even this constant alternation 
of day and night may be converted into 
a source of moral improvement— 


* And wilt thou go, bright Regent of the 
day? 

Farewell awhile! we part to meet again, 
Ere long sball I review thy golden ray, 

Ere long shalt thou resume tby glo- 

rious reign. 
‘The sea that now absorbs thy falling light, 

Compell’d shall soon its rosy prey re- 

store 5 
Bereav'd, but not for ever, is my sight, 
Witbout despair these eyes thy loss 
deplore. 
Ob! Virtue, when thine orb droops to- 
wards its bed, [breathes adieu, 

With such calm Faith sad Friendship 

Thou shalt emerge, fair star! from 
Death’s black shade, 

The splendid course of glory to renew: 

Soon shall the Grave release thee from 

its gloom, [thy tomb! 

Hope sweetly wipes the eye that wets 
Fawcerr.’ 

“ Owing to a slight indisposition, the 
Queen did not make her appearance on 
the Terrace ; but we saw her on other 
occasions. His Majesty was regular in 
bis attendance at chapel every morning, 
and seemed seriously engaged in his de- 
votions. About ten o’clock, when the 
weather is fine (Sunday excepted), the 
King rides out on horseback ; and consi- 
dering his age, he mounted his horse with 
wonderful agility. He is, in his ride, 
accompanied by two of the Princesses, 
who have some of their Maids of Honour 
following in a landau or phaeton. The 
King has several attendants, two of 
whom are close by him, and one has a 
little stick, the crooked end of which 
catches that part of the bridle nearest 


the curb, so that should the animal, on 
which his Majesty rides, stumble, instant 
assistance might be given. Indeed, it 
is gratifying to the benevolent mind to 
observe that every attention is paid to 
the good old Monarch, which may alle- 
viate his infirmities, or smooth his de- 
scent towards the tomb. One day we 
met his Majesty in the Long Walk, to- 
gether with his retinue, returning from 
their morning’s excursion. It had a 
singular appearance. The King him- 
self made a conspicuous figure, whilst 
the number of attendants, on horseback 
or in the carriages, reminded me of the 
Eastern Caravan, where every provision 
is made for a social and comfortable 
journey. 

“Into the character of our venerable 
Monarch, | entered, in my Jubilee Ser- 
mon, preached and published on that 
memorable occasion. Permit me, how- 
ever, just to remark, that the Brunswick 
Family, under whose dynasty we have 
the happiness to live, have uniformly 
held sacred the dictates of Conscience 
in the worship of the Supreme Being, 
and are, on this account, entitled to the 
gratitude of every subject of these realms. 
And the Reign of George the Third, em- 
blazened as it recently hath been by 
military and naval exploits, which have 
now happily terminated (in conjunction 
with the efforts of foreign powers), by 
giving peace to a harassed and exhausted 
world, will, in the eye of Heaven, derive 
a still purer and more vivid lustre from 
its spread of the Holy Scriptures, from 
its diffusion of knowledge among the 
poor, and from its accelerated augmen- 
tation of Religious Liberty— 

Glance on the distant North thy careful 
eye, {trace 

Where Europe’s ample plains extend, and 

The lengthening coast, there parted from 
the shores, 

Obseurely visible, the narrow speck 

Arises to the inquiring gaze, and shines 

The brilliant gem of Ocean—hail blest 
Isle, 

Sweet home of Freedom! 

And many a race of Kings on Albion’s 
throne, [line 

Successive rul'd, till Brunswick’s royal 

The golden sceptre wav’d, and bless’d 
the realms [just ; 

With Monarchs virtuous, merciful, and 

The united people’s unrepented choice, 

The subjects’ friend, the guardian of the 
Laws, 

Of peaceful science and celestial Truth! 

TOwnsenp.” 





mily, resembling the great Heavenly Parent, of whom it is recorded in Sacred 
Writ, ‘Gop is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth him 


and worketh righteousness is accepted of him, 
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The Castle, the Town, the Church, 
and Frogmore House, are well and 
accurately depicted; but for these 
we refer to the Work itself. 

The “ Sail down the River Med- 
way,” and the “ Trip to Paris,” shall 
be noticed at some future convenient 
opportunity. 


47. Ogborne’s History of Essex, Parts 
IT. and III. Ato. pp. 180; and nu- 
merous Engravings. Longman and Co. 


THE hopes we entertained in a for- 
mer notice of this Work (volume 
LXXXIV. ii. 148) are amply justified 
by the appearance of these new por- 
tious. The patient perseverance of 
female industry, blended with a mas- 
culine understanding, and a peculiar 
diligence of research, have produced a 
pleasing and interesting History of 
the Royal Liberty of Havering-atte- 
Bower, and of the Hundreds of /Val- 
tham and Ongar, two important Divi- 
sions of the County of Essex; the 
first of them comprising the Liberty 
of Havering Bower, and the towns of 
Rumford and Borachurch, with neat 
engravings of their several churches; 
a plan of Havering Palace, from the 
Original of Lord Burleigh; Portraitsof 
King Edward the Coofessor frow stain- 
ed glass at Hornchurch, John of Wal- 
tham Bp. of Salisbury, George Hail 
Bp. of Chester, Sir Anthony Cook, 
aod Francis Quarles, with their re- 
spective Autographs. 

Under Waliham we have that town 
with its numerous hamlets, Epping 
aud its spacious Forest, and the pa- 
rishes of Nasiag and Chinkford, with 
engravings of their Churches; the 
seal of Waltham Abbey, and the sig- 
nature of its Abbot in the surrender 
to King Henry VIII. 

The extensive Hundred of Ongar 
contains 26 parishes, of which jive 
are now described—Chig well, Laugh- 
ton, Theydon Bois, Theydon Gernon, 
and Theydon Mount. These Churches 
are also engraved, as are the Monu- 
ments of Abp. Harsnett at Chigwell, 
and of William Kirkeby at Theydon 
Gernon; and a five portrait of Sir 
Thomas Smith, from a painting by 
Titian at Hill Hall. 

We cannot dismiss this Article with- 
out again expressing our entire ap- 
probation of a pertormance, which, 
without entering into the minutia of 
Antiquarian research, yet avoiding 
the frivolity of a hasty Tourist, pre- 
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sents to the Reader a clear and satis- 
factory history of the places de- 
scribed, and forms an elegant and en- 
terlaining volume. Biographical No- 
tices of eminent Natives are annexed 
to each Hundred; and we have much 
emmy in observing that Mrs, Og- 

orne has been honoured with a com- 
munication from that profoundly 
learned Scholar Mr. Leman, which, 
under the title of “ A slight Sketch 
of the Antiquities of Essex,” most 
accurately describes the Roman Roads 
and Stations iv that County. 


48. Watks in Oxford; comprising an 
Original, Historical, and Descriptive 
Account of the Colleges, Halis, and 
Public Buildings of the University: 
with an intrvductory Outline of the 
Academical History ef Oxford. To 
which are added, a concise History and 
Description of the City, and Delinea- 
tions in the Environs of Oxford. By 
W. M. Wade. pp, 402. Law and 
Whittaker. 


WE cannot give a better idea of 
these amusing ** Walks” than is fur- 
nished in the Author's Preface. 


“The following pages are intended 
to supply a deficiency, of which, it is 
presumed, not only strangers, but Gen- 
tlemen of the University and resident 
Inhabitants of the City of Oxford, must 
have been frequently sensible, that of a 
concise, historical, and descriptive ac- 
count of both the University and City. 
It is certainly not a little surprising, 
that, while topographical works have, 
of late years, been multiplied with a 
rapidity which has provided for the Bri- 
tish tourist a History, Guide, Survey, 
View, or Picture, of almost every place 
in the empire of any consequence, the 
present attempt should also be the first, 
to deseribe as it has been and to deli- 
neate as it is, in a single volume of mo- 
derate size and price, a City abounding 
so in objects of high and commanding 
interest. Of the Colleges, Halls and 
Public Buildings, attached to the Uni- 
versity, a full and judiciously compiled 
account was, it is true, laid before the 
publick, in 1810, by Alexander Chal- 
mers, Esq. a gentleman whose superior 
qualifications for such an undertaking 
are universally known and acknowledg- 
ed. But Mr. C.’s Work, which, from 
the number of embellishments, is also 
of necessity sold at a high price, isa 
history exclusively of the Colleges, Halls, 
and Public Buildings, of the University ; 
not comprehending even a sketch of 
what may be termed the general history 
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of the University, and, of course, not 
touching upon the City. Of the latter, 
no aceount has been published since the 
year 1773 * ; a circumstance, the con- 
sideration of which has induced the pre- 
sent Writer to extend considerably be- 
yond the limits origina!lyproposed to that 
portion of his volume which is allotted 
to a history and description of the City. 

“ It may be necessary to add a few 
words on the plan of this publication. 
To the Colleges and Halls, and to the 
several Public Structures of the Univer- 
sity, the Stranger is introduced in the 
course of five ‘ Walks,” supposed to 
occupy an equal number of days; a 
space of time certainly not more than 
sufficient for even a mere tour of in- 
spection through the University. No 
particular order is observed in accom- 
panying the stranger through the chief 
buildings of the different collegiate es- 
tablishments ; but to impart, as much 
as possible, a character of unity to the 
descriptions, certain particulars respect- 
ing the Colleges are omitted in the 
* Walk’ through each. Such are, some 
of the principal additional benefactions, 
the dates and dimensions of buildings, 
the number of individuals composing 
the several Societies, &c. As however 
to omit these wholly would be justly 
censurable, they are given in the first 
and second numbers of the Appendix ; 
to the former of which has also been 
referred a very limited selection of the 
names of eminent men who have receiv- 
ed their education wholly or partially 
in the respective Colleges and Halls. 
A concise memoir of the Founder, with 
a narrative of the leading circumstances 
of the foundation of each College, is, 
however, introduced into the description 
of each +. 

“For what may, perhaps, by some 
Readers be deemed too great minute- 
ness in description, the Writer would 
account by observing, that he has been 
particularly desirous of giving to his to- 
pographical delineations such a distinct- 
ness of character, as might enable per- 
sons who have never seen Oxford to 
form, with the assistance of the plan and 
views, a tolerably accurate notion of 
the architectural magnificence of a City, 
the picture of which, as it is thus drawn 
by a poet of vivid imagination and fine 
taste, is acknowledged not to be flat- 
tering: 


[Oct. 





* In this princely land, 

Would Clio seek the most distinguish’d 
seat, 

Most blest, where all is so sublimely blest, 

That with superior grace o’erlooks the 
rest ; {shrin’d, 

Like a rich gem, in circling gold en- 

Where Isis’ waters wind 

Along the sweetest shore 

That ever felt fair Culture’s hands, 

Or Spring’s embroidered mantle wore, 

Lo! where majestic Oxford stands.’ 


*‘ Anxious to furnish every species of 
information which, in a volume descrip- 
tive of Oxford, a liberal curiosity might 
reasonably expect to find, the Writer 
has prefixed to the ‘ Walks,’ by way of 
introduction, an abstract of the history 
of the University, an outline of its con- 
stitution, and a summary of the regu- 
lations respecting the taking of degrees. 
He has also added to the descriptive 
portions of the work, notices of a few 
places in the neighbourhood of the 
City; particularly of Blenheim and 
Nunebam, seats to which few who visit 
Oxford neglect to extend their tour.” 


The Works to which Mr. Wade has 
principally had recourse for assistance 
are thus enumerated : 

** Wood's History of the Colleges and 
Halls of the University of Oxford, Cam- 
den’s Britannia, Ayliffe’s ancient and 
present State of Oxford, the Beauties of 
England and Wales, Chalmers’s History 
of the Colleges, &e. Sir John Peshall’s 
Ancient and present State of the City of 
Oxford, and Letters from the Bodleian. 
From the volumes of Mr. Chaimers, and 
from the compilation of Sir John Pes- 
hall, the most material assistance bas 
been derived.” 


The Tourist and occasional Visitor 
of the Town and University will find 
in this littke Volume an agreeable and 
useful companion. It is illustrated 
by a large Map, and Sixteen En. 
gravings. 


49. The Sexagenarian ; or, the Recollec- 
tions of a Literary Life. In Two Vols. 
Vol. I. Continued from p. 246. 
THREE Chapters of this very sin- 

gular publication are employed on 

the early part of the Author's per- 
sonal history, and of his companions 





* “ Sir John Peshall’s Work made its appearance in this year.” 

t ‘‘ Persons who may not choose to visit the buildings of the University in the 
order in which they occur in the Walks,’ or who may not have time to inspect 
more than a few of the principal Collegiate Establishments, will find the volume 
equally useful; since, by consulting the Index, the description of any particular 
College, Hall, or Public Edifice, may be instantly found,” 
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ata Village School. The Fourth in- 
troduces him to the care of Orbilius, 
a * Dragon in Literature,” whose 
character is not delineated with that 
affection we might have expected 
from a grateful pupil. ‘T'wochapters 
conduct him to Bene’t College, Cam- 
bridge; where his high expectations 
were by no meaus satisfied. Hecom- 
plains of the mode of study there esta- 
blished, and of the general laxity of 
mauners, and unpardonable habits of 
expence. He had uot much affve- 
tiva for Mathematics; but he gamed 
some University honours. 

At both his Schools, and at the Uni- 
versity, were many assuciates whose 
portraits are freely detailed — but 
whose names will, generally speak- 
ing, be known only to those who were 
their contemporaries. 

With the sixth chapter “* Egotism 
ceases;” and the two volumes are 
employed in characterizing the vart- 
ous personages wilh whom, in the pe- 
riod of a long life, the Sexagenanan 
lived in any degree of iwtimacy, or 
formed any literary connexion. Seve- 
ral of these require a key ; but it will 
not be difficult to distinguish Porson, 
Vince, Watson, Halifax, Pitt, Prety- 
man, Gilbert Wakefield, and several 
other mean of eminence at Cam- 
bridge. 

On the Sexagenarian’s arrival in the 

busy scenes oi the Metropolis, he be- 
gins his carcer asan Author, but for 
a considerable time without his vaime. 
The Translation of ** Herodotus” was 
his first great labour ; and it was bis 
magnum opus, if we except the “ Bri- 
tish Critic,” which, by the aid of his 
fidus Achates Mr. Nares, and the vo- 
juntary contributions of mauy dis- 
tinguished Writers, obtained for him 
botu fame and protit — and, what was 
still more gratifying, the friendship 
and patronage of sume of the most 
eminent Prelates and Scholars of the 
age in which he lived. 

Of these not one has escaped the 
Sexagevarian’s Recollection; aud there 
are few of them that will not be rea- 
dily recognized. 

Lords Spiritual and Temporal — 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons 
— Divines— Physicians— Lawyers — 
Authors of every description — Blue- 
stocking Ladies — Actors — Bookse!- 
lers, &c. &ec. fill up the motley list ; 
all drawn in a lively and spirited man- 

Gant. Mac. October, 1817. 
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ner—with censure or commendation 
as circumstances happened. 

{t would be easy to select articles 
of entertainment; but we shall con- 
tent ourselves for the present with a 
Noble Author who is universally 
known, the Hon. Horace Walpole, 
afterwards Earl of Orford. 

After detailing some particulars of 
his own Pursuits in Literature, the 
Sexagenarian says: 


“ Another work of considerable mag- 
nitude, undertaken by the Writer of these 
Fragments, was proposed to, and ac- 
cepted by, those most effectual patrons 
of literary men —the Booksellers, This 
occasioned on his part a survey and ex- 
amination of those more distinguished 
personages, to whom an introduction 
had been obtained from the claim of 
literary attainments, with the view of 
selecting a patron for this new work. 
After due deliberation, the individual 
fixed upon was H*¥*##* W######, of 
whom more hereafter. He was accord- 
ingly solicited for the honour of his per- 
mission to prefix his name to the medi- 
tated publication, and this honour was 
graciously conceded. A difficulty now 
presented itself, An Author rising slow- 
ly from obscurity, is apt for a while to 
be dazzled with the splendour of elevat- 
ed rank, and to feel his powers some- 
what depressed and awed, in the pre- 
sence of rank and grandeur. There 
must, however, be a dedication to this 
great man, the composition of which 
seemed more difficult and more formid- 
able, than the execution of the proposed 
work itself, though of the extent of 
several volumes. It was, therefore, after 
many vain and unsatisfactory attempts, 
finally determined to call for external 
aid. This aid was at hand, and a Dedi- 
cation was written by a powerful and 
friendly hand.—As the Dedication itself, 
and the manner in which it was refused, 
seem to form no incurious literary anec- 
dote, the reader, it is hoped, will be 
amused with what follows, and may em- 
ploy himself, if he shall think proper, in 
endeavouring, from a comparison and 
analysis of the style, to discover who the 
friend was that supplied the Dedication. 

** My Lord, Men of learning will see 
ata glance, and men of sensibility will 
strongly feel the propriety of the per- 
mission which I have requested, to dedi- 
cate such a work as ** * * to such a 
Nobleman as the Earl of * * *,— From 
the curious researebes into antiquities, 
and the elegant disquisitions in criticism 
which adorn the work I have now the 
bonour to Jay before the publick, under 

6 the 
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the protection of your exalted name, 
their minds will naturally be turned to- 
wards those numerous writings, with 
which you have enlightened and charm- 
ed your contemporaries, and in which 
posterity will acknowledge, that the 
most various erudition is happily united 
with judgment the most correct, and 
taste the most refined. Like the wor- 
thies of whom we read in Greek and 
Roman story, you find in old age a calm 
and digmfied consolation from the con- 
tinuance of those studies, which, with 
the lustre of high birth, and amic'st the 
fascinating allurements of ambition, you, 
my Lord, have devoted a long and ho- 
nourable life to the calmer and more in- 
genuous Pursuits of Literature. Per- 
haps, my Lord, you feel new affiance in 
the wisdom of your choice, when you 
reflect on the peculiar circumstances of 
the times, which, big as they have been 
with awfuf events, and fatal as they may 
be to the fairest forms of society, leave * 
in the sacred retreats of science some 
shelter to the human mind, disgusted 
with the view of human crimes, and 
damped with the prospect of human 
woes. —I have the honour to be, &c. 
&c. &c. 


** But all this would not do. The 
Noble Lord declined all these fine things, 
in the following letter. 0, si sie omnia ! 

“* | do beg and beseech you, my good 
Sir, to forgive me, if I cannot possibly 
consent to receive the Dedication you 
were so kind and partial as to propose to 
me. I have, in the most positive aad 
almost uncivil manner, refused a Dedi- 
cation or two lately. Compliments on 
virtues which the persons addressed, 
like me, seldom possessed, are happily 
exploded, and laughed out of use.—Next 
to being ashamed of baving good quali- 
ties bestowed upon me to which I should 
have no title, it would hurt me to be 
praised for my erudition, which is most 
superficial, and on my trifling writings, 
all of which turn on most trifling sub- 
jects, They amused me while writing 
them, may have amused a few persons, 
but have nothing solid enough to pre- 
serve them from being forgotten with 
other things of as light a nature. —I 
would not have your judgment called in 
question hereafter, if somebody reading 
your work should ask, ‘ What are these 
writings of Lord Orford which this Au- 


* “ Aliter: Leave in the sacred re- 
treats of science some shelter to wise and 
good men, disgusted with the view of 
surrounding crimes, and alarmed at the 
any of impending woes.” 

“ Or thus; Leave some shelter to the 
contemplative scholar and the dispas- 
sionate philosophist.’’ 
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thor so much commends? Was. Lord 
Orford more than one of the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease?’ Into 
that class I must sink, and I had rather 
do so imperceptibly, than be plunged 
down to it by the interposition of the 
hand of a friend, who could not gainsay 
the sentence. — For your own sake, my 
good Sir, as well as in pity to my feel- 
ings, who am sore at your offering what 
I cannot accept, restrain the address to 
a mean (Sic) inscription. You are allow- 
ed to be an excellent ** **, How un- 
classic would a Dedication in the old- 
fashioned manner appear, if you had 
published ***, and had ventured to 
pretix a Greek or Latin Dedication to 
some modern Lord, with a Gothic title ! 
— Still less, had these addresses been in 
vogue at Rome, would any Roman Au- 
thor have inscribed his work to Marcus, 
the incompetent son of Cicero, and tell 
the unfortunate offspring of so great a 
man of his high birth and declension of 
ambition. It would bave excited a 
laugh on poor Marcus, who, whatever 
may have been said of him, had more 
sense than to leave proofs to the publick 
of his extreme inferiority to his father.—~ 
Iam, dear Sir, with great regard, your 
much obliged, [and I hope by your com- 
pliance with my earnest request to be 
your much more obliged] and obedient 
humble servant, ¥eE*, 

*“ Another Dedication was submitted 
to the Noble Lord’s deliberation, but 
neither did this altogether satisfy him, 
as appears from the following expres- 
sion of his opinion : 

** Dear Sir, I scarce know how to re- 
ply to your new flattering proposal. [ 
am afraid of appearing guilty of affected 
modesty, and yet I must beg your par- 
don, if I most sincerely and seriously en- 
treat you to drop all thoughts of eompli- 
menting me, and my house and collec- 
tion. If there is truth in man, it would 
hurt, not give me satisfaction. —If you 
could see my heart, and know what I 
think of myself, you would be convinced 
that I think myself unworthy of praise, 
and am so far from setting value on any 
thing I have done, that could | recall 
time, and recommence my life, I have 
long been persuaded, that, thinking as I 
do now, nothing would induce me to 
appear on the stage ef the publick.— 
Youtb, great spirits, vanity, some flat- 
tery (for I was a Prime Minister's son), 
had made me believe I had some parts, 
and perhaps I had some, and on that 
rock I split; for how vast the distance 
between some parts, and genius, original 
genius, which I confess is so supremely 
my admiration, and so honest is my 
pride, for that I never deny, that being 
conscious of not being a genius, I do not 
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eare a straw in which rank of mediverity 
I may be placed. 1 tried before I was 
capable of judging myself, but baving 
carefully examined and discovered my 
extreme inferiority to the objects of my 
admiration, I have passed sentence on 
my trifles, and hope nobody will think 
better of them than I do myself, and 
then they will seon obtain that oblivion, 
out of which I wish I had never endea- 
voured to emerge.—All this I allow, Sir, 
you will naturally doubt, yet the latter 
part of my life has been of a piece with 
my declaration. I have not only aban- 
doned my mistaken vocation, but have 
been totally silent to some unjust at- 
tacks, because | did not choose my 
name should be mentioned when I could 
help it. It will be therefore indulgent 
in a friend, to lec me pass away unno- 
ticed as | wish, and I should be a hypo- 
erite indeed (which indeed I am not), if 
it were possible fur me to receive com- 
pliments from a gentleman, whose abili- 
ties I respect so much as I do yours. J 
must have been laying perfidious snares 
for flattery, or I must be sincere. I 
trust your candour and charity will at 
least hope I am the latter, and that you 
will either punish my dissimulation, by 
disappointing it; or oblige me, as you 
will assuredly do, by dropping your in- 
tention. I am perfectly content with 
the honour of your friendship, and be- 
seech you to Iet these be the last lines 
that I shall have occasivn to write on 
the disagreeable subject of * * #,— 
Dear Sir, your obedient humble ser- 
vant, *** *, 

** Means were contrived to appease 
the apprehensions and satisfy the scru- 
ples of the venerable Peer. The work 
was published under the sanction of his 
name, and is now out of print. That 
he did like the Dedication in its ultimate 
form, appears from the following : 

“ Dear Sir, I beg a thousand pardons 
fer not returning your preface, which I 
like much, and to which | could find 
but one very slight correction to make, 
which [ have marked with pencil. But 
1 confess I waited anxiously for an assur- 
ance from you, that you would suppress 
the intended Dedication, which I should 
have been extremely sorry to have seen 
appear. I have this moment received 
that promise, and am infinitely obliged 
by your compliance.—I shall be in town 
on Saturday, and happy to see you in 
Berkeley-square, when you shall have a 
moment to bestow on Your obedient 
servant, eese” 

“ Our Sexagenarian knew and saw 
Lord * * * * much and often, ‘both be- 
fore and after he came to the title, the 
accession to which (whatever and how- 


ever just may have been the imputation 
on his vanity) most assuredly was a vex- 
ation to him rather than a pleasure. 
The first introduction of the parties in 
question to each other, was at one of 
those evening parties, contemptuously 
denominated Blue Stocking Club.” 


Some entertaining particulars are 
then given of that famous Club; aod 
several other anecdotes and letters of 
Lord Orford; with one of which we 
shall conclude this article. 


*. Wov. 2, 1792. 

“ Dear Sir, I thank you for your in- 
formation on the two Latin words, and 
am persuaded you are perfectiy right : 
Xenophon might be so tuo, in bis solu- 
tion of the Spartan permission of rob- 
bery. As he was very sensible, it is no 
wonder he tried to explain so seemingly 
gross a contradiction, as an allowance of 
theft, where there was a community of 
property. But, to say the truth, [ little 
regard the assertions of most antient 
Authors, especially in their accounts of 
other countries than their own; and 
even about their own, I do not give them 
implicit credit, They dealt little in the 
spirit of criticism, information was diffi- 
cult to be obtained, nor did they pique 
themselves on accuracy, but set down 
whatever they heard, without examina- 
tion, With many of the contrary advan- 
tages, how little historic truth is to be 
gleaned even now!—1I wish the report 
of the delivery of the King and Queen 
of France were vot still unauthenticated. 
One did wish to believe it, not only for 
their sakes, but as some excuse for the 
otherwise inexplicable conduct of the 
King of Prussia.—He still wants a Xeno- 
phon; so do the Austrians too, who, 
with four times bis numbers, do not 
make quite so sagacious a retreat, ~— 
**ee8# Vain-glory shall not be one 
of my last acts. Visions I have certainly 
had, but they bave been amply dispelled. 
I have seen a noble seat built by a very 
wise man, who thought he had reason to 
expect it would remain to his posterity, 
as long as human foundations do in the 
ordinary course of things; alas! Sir, I 
have lived to be the last of that poste- 
rity, and to see the glorious collection of 
pictures, that were the principal orna- 
ments of the house, gove to the North 
Pole, and to have the house remaining, 
half a ruin, on my bands.—Forgive me, 
dear Sir, for dwelling so long on this ar- 
ticle; not too long for my gratitude, 
which is perfect, but perhaps too full on 
my own sentiments. But how could I 
do otherwise than open my mind to so 
obliging a friend, from whom I cannot 
conceal weaknesses, to which both my 
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nature and my age have made me liable? 
But they have not numbed my sensi- 
bility ; and, while I do exist, 1 shall be, 
Dear Sir, your most obliged, &c. 
** ¥" 


The pleasant narrative of the Cler- 
gyman (who idly supposed that each 
of the 10,000 parishes in the king- 
dom would purchase at least two 
copies of his Sermon) is not new, but 
it is a fact. The friendly and judi- 
cious Printer, however, was not Mr. 
Bowyer (who has “ laurels enough of 
his own”), but Mr. Strahan, father of 
Andrew Strahan, Esq. the present 
Printer to His Majesty, and of the Rev. 
Dr. Geo. Strahan, Vicar of Islington. 


From the Author's early connexion 
with the City of London, he might 
have known that Mr. Alderman Oli- 
ver never attained the civic chair; 
nor did Mr. George Bellas obtain the 
high office of a City Deputy. 


50. 4 Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage 
to Pitcairn’s Island; including an in- 
teresting Sketch of the present State of 
the Brazils and of Spanish South Ame- 
rica. By Lieut. J. Shillibeer, R. AL 
Illustrated with Sixteen Etchings by 
the Author, from Drawings on the 
Spot. 8vo, pp. 180. Law & Whitaker, 
THE following diffident Address 

disarms the severity of Criticism: 


“ The motives for committing the fol- 
lowing Narrative to the press, were not 
such as usually actuate adventurers in 
the paths of Literature. Certainly nei- 
ther the calculation of mterest, nor the 
hope of reputation, propelled the Author 
to his undertaking. The too frequently 
recorded disappointments of those who, 
uninitiated in the mysteries of the press, 
presume to lvok to it for indemnity 
for their labours, prevent his indulging 
in a similar delusion; and he is too 
conscious of his deficiencies, to enter- 
tain the most distant hope of distine- 
tion by his present humble performahce. 
The motive, then, to be explained, is 
simply that of complying with the solici- 
tations of many of his friends, the com- 
panions of his voyage, who, relying on 
the fidelity of bis observations, wish to 
preserve a Narrative of those events in 
which their feelings were equally inter- 
ested with his own. This, mingled with 
a faint hope that, in some particulars, 
the circumstances described will not be 
entirely without interest to the publick, 
have led to the production.of this vo- 
‘ume. The illustrations will, perhaps, 
‘ave their best apology in the fact of 

heir having been executed by the Au- 
hor for his amusement, and in their 


being the first productions of his attempts 
at graphic delineation. For the style and 
phraseology of his work, he is fully sensi- 
ble how much he stands in need of every 
indulgent consideration. A life of ardu- 
ous duty, within the confines of a ship, 
admits of little opportunity of acquiring 
either grace of composition or accuracy 
of language. The writer is perfectly 
aware how vulnerable he is to criticism 
on this ground; but there is one consi- 
deration which may redeem this humble 
performance from the obloquy to which 
it might otherwise be exposed, and this 
he presents to the reader, in the solemu 
pledge, that whatever may be the defeets 
of his performance, the waut of TRUTH 
will, in no instance, be found to augment 
the literary delinquencies of which he 
may be found guilty.” 


Pitcatrn’s Island was colonized, as 
is generally known, by mutineers 
from the Bounty, Capt. Bligh, su long 
ago as 1789. For 18 years, the des- 
tination and fate of the young man, 
Christian, who had been the leader of 
the mutiny, had remained undiscover- 
ed, although an early and diligent 
search had, by order of the British 
Government, been made for the place 
of his retreat. At length that place 
was accidentally found by an Ameri- 
can trader, Mayhew Foigier, when 
only ove of the mulineers remained 
alive; but the offspring of the whole, 
born of women who had accompanied 
the mutineers from Taheite, presented 
to their visitors one of the most io- 
teresting groups of human beings that 
ever was exhibited in such a seques- 
tered situation. No other vessel touch- 
ed at this remote and almost inaccessi- 
ble spot till Sept. 1814, when two of 
his Majesty’s frigates, the Briton and 
the Tagus, fell in with it, ou their 
retura from the Marquesas to South 
America. On the passage, when, ac- 
cording to their reckoning and the 
charts in their possession, they were 
nearly three degrees to the East of 
Pitcairn’s Island, they were surprised 
in the middle of the night by its an- 
expected appearance. The incidents 
that then occurred to them are already 
known to the publick in a general 
way; but this Narrative by Lieut. 
Shillibeer, who was at the time on 
board the Britov, has given them a 
fresh and lively interest, and a more 
authentic shape. 

At day-light the natives were seen 
ov the shore, launching their canoes. 
Into these the people threw themselves, 
and paddled towards the ship. 

* Waiting 
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“ Waiting their approach,” says the 
Author, “ we prepared to ask them 
some questions in the language of those 
people we had so recently left. They 
came—and for me to picture the wonder 
which was conspicuous in every coun- 
tenance, at being hailed in perfect Eng- 
lish, what was the name of the ship, and 
who commanded her, would be impossi- 
ble ; our surprise can alone be conceived. 
The Captain answered ; and now a regu- 
lar conversation commenced. He re- 
quested them to come alongside, and the 
reply was, ‘ We have no boat-hook to 
hold on by.’—* I will throw you a rope,’ 
said the Captain. —‘ If you do, we have 
nothing to make it fast to,’ was the 
answer. However, they at length came 
on board, exemplifying not the least 
fear, but their astonishment was un- 
bounded. — After the friendly salutation 
of Good morrow, Sir, from the first man 
who entered (Mackey, for that was his 
name), ‘ Do you know,’ said he, ‘ one 
William Bligh in England?’ This threw 
a new light on the subject, and he was 
immediately asked if he knew one Chris- 
tian? and the reply was given with so 
much natural simplicity that I shall bere 
use his proper words, ‘ O yes,’ said he, 
* very well; his son is in the boat there 
coming up; his name is Friday Fletcher 
October Christian. His father is dead 
now —he was shot by a black fellow.’ 
Several of them had now reached the 
ship, and the scene was now become ex- 
ceedingly interesting; every one betray- 
ed the greatest anxiety to know the fate 
of that misled young man, of whose end 
so many vague reports had been in cir- 
culation, and those who did not ask 
questions devoured with avidity every 
word which led to an elucidation of the 
mysterious termination of the unfortun- 
ate Bounty. The questions which were 
now put were numerous ; and as I am 
inclined to believe their being arranged 
with their specific answers will convey 
to the reader the circumstance as it 
really took piace, with greater force than 
a continued relation, | shall adopt that 
plan ; and those occurrences which did 
not lead immediately to the end of Chris- 
tian, and the establishment of the Colony, 
1 will relate faithfully as they transpired. 

** Christian, you say, was shot ?—Yes, 
he was. 

“ By whom ?—A black fellow shot him. 

*€ What cause do you assign for the 
murder ?—I know no reason, except a 

jealousy which I have heard then existed 
between the people of Otaheite and the 
English—Cbristian was shot in the back 
while at work in his yam plantation. 

«* What became of the man who killed 
him?—Oh! that black fellow was shot 
afterwards by an Englishman, 
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“ Was there any other disturbance 
between the Otaheiteans and the English, 
after the death of Christian ?—Yes ; the 
black fellows rose, shot two English- 
men, and wounded John Adams, who is 
now the only remaining man who came 
in the Bounty *. 

“How did Jobn Adams escape being 
murdered ?—He hid himself in the wood; 
and the same night, the women, enraged 
at the murder of the English, to whom 
they were more partial than their coun- 
trymen, rose and put every Oiaheitean 
to death in their sleep. This saved 
Adams; his wounds were svon healed, 
and although old, he now enjoys good 
health. 

** How many men and women did 
Christian bring with him in the Bounty ? 
— Nine white men, six from Otaheite, 
and eleven women. 

** And how many are there now on the 
Island ?—In all we have 48. 

** Have you ever beard Adams say how 
Jong it is since he came to the Island ?— 
I have heard it is about 25 years ago. 

** And what became of the Bounty ?— 
After every thing useful was taken 
out of her, she was run on shore, set fire 
to, and burnt. 

“ Have you ever heard how many 
years it is since Christian was shot ?— 
I understand it was about two years after 
his arrival at the Island. 

** What became of Christian's wife ?— 
She died soon after Christian's son was 
born ; and | have heard that Christian 
took forcibly the wife of one of the black 
fellows to supply ber place, and which 
was the chief cause of his being shot +. 

“ Then Fletcher October Christian is 
the oldest on the Isiand except John 
Adams and the old women ?—Yes, he is 
the first born on the Island. 

“ At what age do you marry ?—Not 
before 19 or 20. 

“Are you allowed to have more than 
one wife ?— No; we can have but one, 
and it is wicked to have more. 

** Have you been taught any religion ? 
—Yes, a very good religion. 

** In what do you believe ?—I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, &c. (Here 
he went through the whole of the Belief.) 





* It is remarkable that the name of 
Adams does not appear in the list of the 
Bounty’s crew, as given in Lieut. Bligh’s 
Narrative ; and that this list includes 
only 44 persons, though the whole crew 
is stated in the advertisement to have 
consisted of 46. 

+ The former and the latter parts of 
this dialogue, down to this point, appear 
rather at variance respecting the cause 
of Christian being shot, but not so much 
as to be cuntraiictory. 

** Whe 
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** Who first taught you this Belief ?— 
Juhn Adanis says it was first by F. Chris- 
tian’s order, and that he i:kewise caused 
a prayer to be said every day at noon. 

** And what is the prayer ?—It is, ‘ I 
will arise and go to my Father, and say 
unto him, Father, I have sinned agaiust 
Heaven, and before thee, and am no 
more worthy of being called thy sun.’ 

* Do you continue to say this every 
day ?—Yes, we never neglect it. 

** What language do you commonly 
speak ?—Always English. 

« But you understand the Otaheitean ? 
—Yes, but not so well. 

*€ Do the old women speak English ?— 
Yes, but not so well as they understand 
it; their pronunciation is not good. 

** What countrymen do you call your- 
selves ?>—Half English and half Otaheite. 

“Who is your King? — Why, King 
George to be sure. 

“ Have you ever seen a ship hefore ?— 
Yes, we have seen four from the Island, 
but only one stopped. Mayhew Folgier 
was the Captain. 

** ] suppose you know him ?—No, we 
do not know him. 

« How long did he stay ?>—Two days, 

Should you like to go to England ?— 
No! I cannot, 1 am married, and have a 
family.” 


As the ships were short of provi- 
sions, the Captains were in haste to 
reach some port on the coast of Ame- 
rica; and from the Narrative it may 
be concluded, though it is not exactly 
expressed, that they remained on'y a 
few hours near the Island. We are told 
that “no one but the two Captains 
went on shore; which,” says the Au- 
thor, “* will be a source of lasting 
regret to me, for I would rather have 
seen the simplicity of that liitle vil- 
lage than all the splendour and mag- 
nificence of a city.” One of the Cap- 
tains, however, favoured Lieut. Shil- 
libeer with some particulars, among 
which are the following : 


** After landing, we ascended a little 
eminence, and wére imperceptibly led 
through groups of cocoa-nut and bread- 
fruit trees to a beautiful picturesque lit- 
tle village : the houses small, but regu- 
lar, convenient, and of unequalled clean- 
liness. The daughter of Adams received 
us on the hill. She came doubtlessly as 
a spy, and had we taken men with us, 
or been armed ourselves, would certainly 
“have given her father notice to escape ; 
but, as we bad neither, she conducted 
us to where he was. She was arrayed in 
Nature’s simple garb, and wholly un- 
adorned, but she was Beauty's self, and 
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needed not the aid of ornament. John 
Adams is a fine-looking old man, ap- 
proaching to 60 years of age, I asked 
him if he had a desire to return to Eng- 
land, and | confess his replying in the 
affirmative caused me great surprise. 

* He told me be was perfectly aware 
how deeply he was involved by following 
the fortune of Christian; that his life 
was the necessary forfeiture of such an 
act, and he supposed would be exacted 
from him, were he ever to return; not- 
withstanding all which circumstances, 
nothing would occasion him se much 
gratification as that of seeing once more, 
prior to his death, the country which 
gave him birth. 

‘* There was a sincerity in his speech, 
which bad a very powerful influence in 
persuading me these were his real senti- 
ments. My interest was excited to so 
great a degree, that I offered him a con- 
veyance for himself, with any of his 
family who chose to accompauy him, 
He appeared pleased, and as no one was 
present, he sent for his wife and children. 
The rest of this little community sur- 
rounded the door. He communicated 
his desire, and solicited their acqui- 
escence. Appalled at a request not less 
sudden than in opposition to their wishes, 
they were at a loss for a reply. — His 
charming daugbter, although inundated 
with tears, first broke the silence. 

“¢QOh do not, Sir,’ said she, ‘ take 
from me my father! do not take away 
my best—my dearest friend.’ Her voice 
failed ber—she was unable to proceed— 
Jeaned her head upon ber hand, and gave 
full vent to her grief. His wife too (an 
Otaheitean) expressed a lively sorrow. 
The wishes of Adams soon became known 
among the others, who joined in pathe- 
tic solicitation for his stay on the Island. 
Not an eye was dry — the big tear stood 
in those of the men — the women shed 
them in full abundance. With assur- 
ances that it was neither our wish nor 
intention to take him from them against 
his inclination, their fears were at length 
dissipated. His daughter too bad gained 
her usual serenity, but she was lovely in 
her tears, for each seemed to add an 
additional charm. Forgetting the un- 
happy deed which placed Adams in that 
spot, and seeing him only in the charac- 
ter he now is, at the head of a little 
community, adored by all, instructing 
all, in religion, industry, and friendship, 
his situation might be truly envied ; and 
one is almost inclined to hope that his 
unremitting attention to the government 
and morals of this little Colony, will ulti- 
mately prove an equivalent for the part 
he formerly took,—entitle him to praise, 
—and sbould he ever return to England, 

ensure 
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ensure him the clemency of that Sove- 
reign he has so much iajured, The 
young women have invariably beautiful 
teeth, fine eyes, and open expression of 
countenance, and looks of such simple 
innocence, and sweet sensibility, that 
renders their appearance at once inter- 
esting an’! engaging; and it is pleasing 
to add, their minds and manners were as 
pure and innocent as this impression 
indicated.” 

1t mnst appear not less wonderful 
to other persons than it did to the 
Captain, that a man situated and cir- 
cumstanced like Adams could bave 
felt the smailest inclination to quit a 
spot to which he was connected and 
bound by so many ties; and we should 
regard it as extraordinary an instance 
as could be produced of the restless- 
ness of the human disposition, were 
we not aware of the ailecting and ex- 
travagant symptoms that are some- 
times under certain circumstances ex- 
hibited of the amor patria. The Nar- 
rator observes, “* To have taken 
Adams from a circle of such friends 
would have ill become a feeling heart; 
to have forced him away in opposi- 
tion to their entreaties would have 
been an outrage to humanity.” In- 
deed, whatever friends he might have 
left when he quitted this country 
(now nearly 30 years past), it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that, if living, they 
could be so much eatitled to his atfec. 
tions as this new race; and certainly 
there could be none to whom he could 
have the salisfaction of being so ser- 
viceable. The Island itself must have 
been endeared to him, as having been 
first possessed and made habitable by 
him and his associates, as well as by 
being the birth-place of his and their 
progeay. Every part of Pitcairn’s 
Island is fertile, and capable of culti- 
vation :—with yams, bread-fruit, pigs, 
goats, and poultry, the Island was 
stocked from Otaheite;—and the 
coast abounds in fish. It is said that 
** the intermarriages which had taken 
place had made a general relationship 
throughout the Colody; that the 
greatest harmony prevailed ; and that 
the young women deserve high praise 
for beauty and innocent simplicity of 
manners.” We have seen that the 
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ships left the Island and ils inhabitants 
with their number unbroken, and 
their manners unaltered; circum- 
stances which are both extremely gra- 
tifymmg. Lt is impossible not to reflect 
with interest and anxicty ow the pro- 
bable future fate of the residents in 
this little garden of paradise, as yet in 
a state of primitive purity, but whose 
trauquillity, and whose virtue, are 
endangered by the rest of the world 
becoming informed of their retreat.” 

In an early part of the Voyage, Mr. 
Shillibeer, speaking of the Island of 
Madeira, says, 

** The climate is particularly fine, in- 
somuch that Funchall and its vicinity is 
frequently the resort of invalids; but 
few, I fear, reap the full benefit of its 
renovating salubrity, not having suffi- 
cient resolution to withstand the temp- 
tation of its natural luxuries, or the hos- 
pitality of its Anglo-inhabitants, —The 
invalid can avail himself of a tempera- 
ture the most suited to bis immediate 
complaint, by being carried up or down 
the mountain: he is alsu enabled to en- 
joy the most delicious fruits, and not 
only those natural to the Island, but of 
his own country. 

“ The scenery of this Island is pecu- 
liarly romantic— precipices of stupen- 
dous licight, covered with most delight- 
ful foliage, here and there interspers- 
ed with huts, and cataracts precipi- 
tating from rock to rock in awful gran- 
deur, until meeting from various direc- 
tions among the trees and cottages at 
the bottom, they form one general 
stream, which roars as it pursues its 
course to the town.—The Chapel on the 
Mount stands in a most beautiful situa- 
tion, but possesses nothing worthy of 
notice, except the loveliness of its site, 
which affords a view as delightful as can 
possibly be conceived ; and although the 
journey to it is tiresome, the stranger 
will be fully repaid for his labour by 
making it a visit. The Priest who lives 
adjoining the Chapel, I found to bea 
very intelligent man, and he treated me 
with great civility. —The Inns, whether 
Portuguese or English, are much below 
mediocrity, and notwithstanding the 
little accommudation and abundance of 
filth, their charges are enormous; and 
to make the latter still more grievous, 
the English one pound bank note, was 
then only current at fourteen shillings *. 





* This was written early in 1813, and may certainly be called “‘ a trick upon 
travellers.”—But we have heard of a trick not much unlike it in our own Country ; 
where an English gentleman, on his return from France, was offered seventeen shil- 
lings by a waiter in change for a guinea ; and, on remonstrating, was coolly answer- 
ed ** I thought, Sir, you had been a Frenchman, We never give them any more.” 


Little, 
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Little, independent of wine, is pro- 
daced in the Island, so that the vine is 
every where cultivated with the greatest 
care. Not a spot, however rugged, but 
is turned to advantage.”’ 


The following extract, at the pre- 
sent eventful period, may be thought 
not uninteresting : 


“ The city of San Sebastian, the capi- 
tal of the i’ortuguese dominivns in South 
America, and residence of the Prince Re- 
gent, is situated on the South side of an 
extensive barbour, whose entrance is so 
exceedingly narrow and well fortified by 
nature, that with the smallest assist- 
ance of art it could be rendered impreg- 
nable against any attack from the sea. 
The fort of Santa Cruz, and a very re- 
markabile mountain, from its shape bear- 
ing the name of the Sugar Loaf, form 
the entrance, at the distance of about a 
mile. There is a bar which runs across, 
but the water is at all times sufficiently 
deep to allow the largest ship to pass, 
Santa Cruz may be considered the prin- 
cipal fortification, and is, with the ex- 
ception of two small Islands commanding 
the channel, the only one in a tolerable 
state of defence. At the foot of the 
sugar loaf mountain, is a battery of con- 
siderable extent, but so neglected, like 
several! others along the shore, that it is 
almost become useless.—The city derives 
but little protection from its immediate 
fortifications; and the Isiand of Cobrus, 
notwithstanding its contiguity, is now 
but little calculated to render it any.— 
There are wharfs and stairs for the pur- 
pose of landing at, but the most conve- 
nient is at the great square, in which 
the Prince resides. The palace was ori- 
ginally the mansion of a merchant: it is 
extensive, but has nothing particularly 
magnificent in its appearance, to indi- 
cate its being the royal residence of the 
illustrious House of Braganza. At the 
bottom of this square, is a very good 
fountain, which is supplied with water 
from the adjacent mountains, and con- 
veyed some distance by the means of an 
aqueduct. — The water is not good, and 
on first using it, causes a swelling accom- 
panied with pain in fhe abdomen. Ships 
may be supplied with considerable expe- 
dition.—It is almost impossible for a per- 
son possessing the least reflection, to pass 
this spot without being struck by the 
contrast, which must necessarily present 
itself to him.—On the one hand, he may 
contemplate the palace of a voluptuous 
Prince, surrounded by courtiers and wal- 
lowing in luxury; on the other, slavery in 
its most refined and-borrible state.— 
The inhuman and barbarous traflick of 
slaves, is carried on to the greatest ex- 
tent itis possible to be imagined; and as 
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the immediate and private revenue of 
the Crown would receive a severe shock 
by the abolition of so unnatural a barter, 
there can be, I fear, but little hopes of 
so desirable an object being speedily 
effected, without the humanity of the 
European States turns their recommenda- 
tions into commands, and enforce com- 
pliance, which I am persuaded would be 
the case were the different Legislators 
but faintly impressed with the horrors 
that constantly occur at this place, and 
the barbarity to which those unhappy 
people are hourly subjected.—The labour, 
let it be never su Jaborivus, is performed 
by slaves, and it is seldom there are 
more than six apportioned to the heavi- 
est burdens, I have frequently seen as 
few as four groaning under ihe weight 
of a pipe of wine, which they have had to 
remove through the town. Many of 
those poor creatures are bred to trades, 
and are sent out daily or weekly by their 
masters with orders to bring him a cer- 
tain sum at the expiration of that time, 
and what they can get over they may 
cons.Jder their own: but they are always 
so highly rated, that it is with the great- 
est difficulty they can raise the sum 
nominated; and in case of defaleation, 
it is attributed to a want of exertion, or 
laziness, which subjects the unhappy 
victim to punishment for a crime the 
master alone has committed.” 


51. The Pleasures of Affection, a Poem; 
as excited by remembered acts of Bene- 
volence and Friendship during the 
Christmas Holidays. With the Adieu 
to School, and other Poems. By 
Charles Turner. 12mo. pp. 69. 


THIS Volume cannot be perused 
without exciting strong emotions of 
compassion for the Auther; who evi- 
dently possesses a good heart and re- 
spectable talents, overwhelmed, we 
regret to add, with acloud of mis- 
fortune. But he will best speak for 
himself, 


** The Author is the orphan child of 
the late Major Charles Turner, of the 
Bombay Establishment ; and who was 
not undistinguished for military talents, 
and the accomplishments of the mind 
and heart. He went out as a cadet to 
India, upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Thomas Parry, of Berners-street, Lon- 
don, the friend of his uncle, the late 
Mr. Edward Young, senior surgeon of 
Haslar-hospital, Gosport. His other 
uncle was the late Rev. William Young, 
of Helmingham, near Ipswich, Suffolk, 
the Editor of the Latin Dictionary, well 
known to the classical reader. is pa- 


rents were particularly respected by the 
cele- 
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celebrated Lady Wortley Montagu. 
But farther details cannot here follow 
without infringing upon the limits of 
the narrative, to the exclusion of sub- 
jects more conducive to the pleasure of 
the reader, and to the intended disse- 
mination of the generous passions. 

“To a Father’s merits must be, in an 
eminent degree, ascribed the benevolent 
protection shewn to an Orphan wholly 
unprovided for. 

** The Author, before he was two 
years old, lost his Father while doing 
duty on an expedition against Ceylon 
and the Dutch Settlements on the Ma- 
Jabar coast; and, having been left in a 
state of destitution, was befriended by 
the universally acknowledged humanity 
of the late Francis-William Pemberton, 
esq. of the same Establishment ; and is 
entirely indebted to him for his educa- 
tion and support during his minority *. 

“ He was sent over to England in bis in- 
fancy ; and, though born in a distant cli- 
mate, begs leave to say, he is proud to 
possess a British soul. In consequence 
of Mr. Pemberton being during almost 
the whole of the time abroad, he was 
placed under the care, the truly paren- 
tal care, of his brother, the late Rev. 
Henry-John Pemberton, whom he had 
the misfortune to lose when only twelve 
years old, and likewise, the year follow- 
ing, his earliest benefactor; not long 
after which event he was taken from 
school at Great Berkhamsted, Herts, of 
which the eminently qualified Rev. Dr. 
John Dupré was master, whose great 
merit the Author sincerely hepes has 
not been forgotten by those who have 
the means-of being instrumental to 
comfort and repose in the decline of life. 

“ This school is the subject of one of 
the little pieces in this volume, and is 
only six miles from King’s Langley, 
Herts, where for some time resided the 
Author’s guardian, the above-mentioned 
Rev. Mr. Pemberton, and who is desig- 
nated in the Pleasures of Affection ‘ the 
good man,’ depicted with the warmth 
of a grateful heart in the unfading co- 
lours of benevolence. 

« This man’s house was the Or- 
phan’s home; there he shared every 
blessing that parental tenderness could 
bestow ; there he enjoyed the Christmas 
festivities in the genuine characters of 
British hospitality and Christian sympa- 
thies—His kind friend participated the 





* “ He was for some time at Caven- 
dish School, in Suffolk, under the worthy 
Mr. Seabrook. This place and neigh- 
bouring scenes awake grateful remem- 
brance. The Poem on this subject lies 
unfinished, called the ‘ Scenes of Youth’.” 
GEnT. Mac. October, 1817. 
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jovial scenes of the season with all the 
good humour imaginable; his company 
was always the source of unbounded fe- 
licity, and on these occasions indiscri- 
minately devoted to the humble and the 
great, never betraying invidious dis- 
tinction, nor losing sight of the dignity 
of his station: the agreeable medium 
ever marked his social hours. But, as 
he was indulgent to buman nature, and 
friendly to seasonable recreations, so 
was he severely strict in his duties as a 
Clergyman, and as a sincere benefactor 
of the village; he taught the divine te- 
nets of Religion with apostolic fervour, 
and with the most benevolent motives ; 
his kind attention to the poor, and his 
universal worth, eminently conspired to 
command a regular attendance at church 
on the Sabbath and other occasions. 

*“* Too sensible, however, of human 
imperfection, and too generous (as the 
pathetic Gray says) ‘ to shut the gates 
of mercy on mankind,’ he was not sur- 
prized at finding, nor less anxious to 
prevent as much as possible, some ir- 
regularities and vices in the hamlet, 
some frailties intervening midst a gene- 
ral appearance of virtue and good beha- 
viour, like noxious weeds obtruding 
themselves among the most beautiful 
and inestimable charms of efflorescent 
nature. He animadverted on occur- 
rences of this description in terms 
which, though they evinced the greatest 
displeasure, spoke the language of be- 
nignity and regret so forcibly, that his 
reproof never failed in its truly noble 
intention, The benefited village was 
not deficient in manifesting its grati- 
tude and veneration. Religion with the 
social virtues flourished, with decorum 
of manners and personal appearance. 

“ The humblest shed of industry 
looked the mansion of cleanliness and 
satisfaction. The poorest person’s child 
neither disgusted the eye with the tat- 
ters of misery, nor offended the ear with 
the language of indelicacy or vice. The 
blessings of education were pointed out 
with a fatherly solicitude, and’ pro- 
moted with unabated philanthropy. Nor 
was be less conspicuous for his benevo- 
lent attention to the infirm and sick ; 
he constantly visited the abode of lan- 
guor and pain, though not with the 
justly-acknowledged skill, yet with the 
meritorious zeal, of a Townsend, who, 
highly creditable to his clerical duties, 
annexes those of the physician— his ve- 
nerable master, Cullent. 

+ “In many instances a knowledge of 
the healing art cannot be too much re- 
commended to the Clergyman of a ham- 
let too remote to be benefited by fully 
qualified practitioners.” 





“ Afftie- 
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** Affliction always found an imme- 
diate access to his heart ; and when his 
generous anxieties proved unproductive 
of solace and relief, the disappointment 
most sensibly affected him; indeed there 
is no doubt but an excess of feeling 
abridged his most valuable life. But 
mendicity he could not tolerate, nor on 
@ny account would countenance it in 
the hamlet. His natural urbanity and 
benign dooks would instantly forsake 
him upon being importuned by poverty 
in that form. Of genius and merit, 
however, he was a warm and real friend ; 
his door, as his heart, was ever open to 
them, whether they sought his admira 


tion or protection; and what his own 
means were too circumscribed to do, his 
benevolent zeal exerted all its noble 
energies to accomplish, by interesting 
the feelings of the affluent in the cause 
of suffering worth.”’ 


In the same strain of grateful re- 
membrance all the little Poems in this 
Collection are composed. 

We are sorry to observe that “a 
period exposed to a reiteration of 
afflictions has given birth to the pre- 
sent publication ;” and sincerely hope 
that this brief notice of it may induce 
the benevolent to become purchasers, 
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Nearly ready for Publication : 
Joun Dunton’s “ Life and Errors.” 
Original Letters, from Ricwarp Bax- 

TER, Matruew Prior, Lord Bo.ine- 
BROKE, ALEXANDER Pore, Dr. CHEynNe, 
Dr. Hartiey, Mrs. Mary Hart ey, 
Prince AMEEN, Rev. Wm. Gitpin, Dr. 
Sam. Jounson, Dr. BucHANAN, &c. with 
biographical illustrations: edited by Re- 
BECCA WarneER, of Beech Cottage, near 
Bath. In one volume 8vo. 

Vol. I. of Old Church of England 
Principles opposed to the ‘ New Light :’ 
in a series of plain, doctrinal, and prac- 
tical Sermons, from the First Lesson of 
the Morning Service-for every Sunday 
and great Festival through the year: 
shewing the connexion between the Old 
and New Testaments: and explaining 
the Histories, Characters, Types, and 
Prophecies of the former, by the events, 
personages, realities, and fulfilments of 
the latter: with a Preface ;” in 3 vols. 
12mo.—By the Rev. Richarp Warner, 
rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts, &e.— 
This Volume contains the Preface; and 
Eighteen Sermons, commencing with 
Advent Sunday. 

“ Mr. Roper? Law his Memorials of 
Remarkable Things in his Time, from 
1638 to 1684;” with notes by CHarLes 
Kirkpatrick SHarpe, esq. Mr. Law 
was a clergyman of the Presbyterian 
persuasion, who carefully noted down 
the most remarkable events which took 
place in Scotland during his life, in- 
cluding witchcraft, necromancy, and 
the apparition of spectres. His memo- 
rials are very valuable, from the histo- 
rieal matter which they contain. 

History of a Six Weeks’ Tour through 
a part of France, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Holland; with Letters descriptive 
of a Sail round the Lake of Geneva, and 
of the Glaciers of Chamouni. 

The Fourth Part of Neaue’s Illus- 
trated History of Westminater Abbey. 








An Account of the Life and Writings 
of the late Jonn Erskine, of Carnsell, 
D.D. By Sir Henry Moncrizrr WBLL- 
woop, Bart. 

Leicn’s New Picture of London; or, 
a View of the Political, Religious, Me- 
dical, Literary, Municipal, Commercial, 
and Moral State of the British Metro- 
polis. Presenting a brief and luminous 
Guide to the Stranger, on all subjects 
connected with general Information, Bu- 
siness, or Amusement. With upwards 
of 100 views, plan, &e. 

The Northern Courts; containing 
Original Memoirs of the Sovereigns of 
Sweden and Denmark from 1796 to the 
preseut time, including the extraordi- 
nary Vicissitudes of the Lives of the 
Grandchildren of George the Second. 
By Joun Brown, author of the Mys- 
teries of Neutralization, &c. 

That well-known facetia BaRNABEE’S 
Journall, with the text restored from 
the first edition, and an introduction 
containing all the collations and pre- 
liminary matter of the other editions. 
A biographical aceount of the Author 
will be given, who has been ascertained 
by the present Editor. 

Observations on the casual and pe- 
riodical Influence of peculiar states of 
Atmosphere on Human Health and Dis- 
eases, particularly Insanity. By Mr. 
Tuomas Forsrer. The object of this 
work is to point out and illustrate 
the connexion between the periodical 
changes in the electricity of the At 
mosphere and the periods of Disease. 

Also, by the same Author, ‘* Observa- 
tions on the Phenomena and Treatment 
of Insanity ;” being a supplement to the 
former. in this work the Author has 
shewn the application of his peculiar 
doctrine respecting the period of dis- 
ease to Insanity. And he has adduced 
numerous proofs of the safety of the 
lowering regimen in that disease. 
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An Account of the Kingdom of Ne- 

ul. By Dr. BucHANAN. 

Self - Cultivation recommended; or 
Hints to a Youth leaving School. By 
the Rev. Jsaac TayLor, of Ongar. 

The City of Refuge ; a Poem, in four 
Books. By Mr. Tuomas Quin, 

A Conchological Dictionary of the 
British Islands. By Dr. TurTon. 

The Naturalist’s Pocket Book, or 
Tourist’s Companion; containing a brief 
introduction to the various branches of 
Natural History, with approved methods 
for collecting and preserving quadra- 
peds, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, shells, 
corals, seeds, plants, wouds, fossils, mi- 
nerals, &c. with general outlines of the 
habits, economy, and places of resert of 
the various genera of Zoological sub- 
jects; embellished with plates illustra- 
tive of the particulars on which the ge- 
neric characters are founded, and instru- 
ments necessary in the different branches 
of Natural History, By Joyce Graves. 

British Field Sports; embracing prac- 
tical instructions in shooting, hunting, 
coursing, racing, fishing, &c. ; with ob- 
servations on the breaking and training 
of dogs and horses, the management of 
fowling pieces, and all other sporting im- 
plements; as well as every circumstance 
connected with the habit of a sportsman; 
also a sporting calendar for every month 
in the year. By Mr. W.H.Scorrt. 

A popular Work, describing the Hun- 
dred Wonders of the Modern World, 
and of the three Kingdoms of Nature. 
By the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE. 

The Proprietors of the “‘ Imperial Ka- 
lendar for 1818” have availed themselves 
of Mr. Desrett, in carefully revising, 
by official documents, a new edition of 
this work, and which will contain seve- 
ral Lists not in any former impression, 

Preparing for Publication : 

An Edition of the complete Works of 
Demostuenes, Greek and Latin, from 
the text of Reiske, with collations and 
various readings. By the Rev. T. Kipp, 
of Cambridge. 

A concise Grammar of the Romaic or 
Modern Greek Language, with phrases 
and dialogues on familiar subjects. By 
Dr. Ropertson, who has resided some 
years in the lonian Islands. 

A Complete History of the Spanish 
Inquisition, from the period of its es- 
tablishment by Ferdinand V. to the pre- 
sent time, from the most authentic 
documents, by Don Juan ANTONIO 
Liorents, one of the principal offi- 
eers of the Inquisitorial court, Chan- 
eellor of the University of Toledo, &e. 
Translated from the Spanish. 

The Religion of Mankind, in a series 
of Essays, By the Rev. Ropert Buarn- 
sepz, A. M, two vols, octavo. 
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A Topographical History of the Pa- 
rish of St. Mary Abbott’s Kensington, 
in the county of Middlesex; including a 
Catalogue raisonné of the Royal Gallery 
of Pictures in the Palace. By Mr. T. 
FAULKNER. 

A new Edition of Lancpate's Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Yorkshire. To 
this edition will be added the Recto- 
ries, Vicarages, Curacies, Chapelries, 
Patrons of Livings, with their value in 
the King’s Book, the names of Town- 
ships, in which hamlets or places are 
situated, a brief History of Places most 
remarkable for Antiquities, Biographi- 
cal Notices of eminent Persons, &e, 
and illustrated with a new Map en- 
graved on purpose, with a Map of the 
Roman Roads in Yorkshire. 

The History of England, from its 
earliest Period to the Death of Eliza- 
beth, by the Rev. T. Moret, author 
of ** Studies in History,” to which this 
will form an additional volume. In the 
concluding volume of the Series, the 
History of England will be brought down 
to the present period. 

A Narrative of Discoveries in Afriea 
by Mr. Burknarpt. He has for some 
years been travelling in the countries 
South of Egypt, in the disguise of an 
Arab, and by the name of Shekh Ibra- 
him, under the auspices of the African 
Association. He is still, it is said, pro- 
secuting his discoveries, and entertains 
sanguine hopes of being able to reach 
Tombuctoo, from the East, and proceed 
from that city to the Western coast. 

Mr. Mason CHAMBERLIN has issued 
Proposals for publishing, by subscription, 
in an octavo volume, The Path of Duty, 
a Moral Tale, in four books; Pleasing 
Recollections of a Tour in Monmouth- 
shire; Essays in Prose and Verse on 
subjects moral and sacred, with some 
lighter pieces. 

Psyche, or The Soul; a Poem. In 
five Cantos. By Jonn Brown, esq. 

A Catalogue of British Birds; with 
the Synonyms and Provincial Names ar- 
ranged according to a new order of Ge- 
nera, founded on the Catalogue of the 
British Museum, with a eoncise de- 
scription attached to those of a doubt- 
ful or less known external character, 
&c. By Tuomas Forster, F.LS. 

A new Edition of a Collection of Mo- 
ral Apophthegms, which first appeared in 
1711, under the title of “ The Club, in 
a Dialogue between Father and Son, by 
JaMeS PuckLe;” embellished with a por- 
trait, and a sketch of the Author’s Life. 
From specimens we have seen, this work 
promises to be one of the most pleasing 
efforts of modern Typography, combined 
with numerous very superior Engravings 
on Wood, from Designs by eareeee t 

e 
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The Series of National Medals under- 
taken by Mr. Mupig, which we have on 
a former occasion adverted to, is intend- 
ed to consist of forty medals, seventeen of 
which are already issued from the Mint. 
The Obverses on the majority of them 
are the leading naval and military charac- 
ters of our country who have been most 
conspicuous during the late war, while 
a just compliment is paid to bis Ma- 
jesty in a Medal which bas the Royal 
effigy on one side, and figures of Reli- 
gion, Faith, and Honesty, on the other, 
as descriptive of the more prominent 

virtues of his character. The Reverses 
consist of the most prominent events 
and results of the war, represented either 
in allegory or in fact. They are mostly 
executed by the best French Medal En- 
gravers. Some of the heads are, how- 
ever, by English Engravers: that of the 
Duke of York, by Mr. Wess, is of dis- 
tinguished excellence. In our next shall 
be given an account of the several subjects. 

Mr. THomas Forster has discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
Wells, a new species of Wren; it most 
nearly resembles the Sylvia Hippolais 
of Montagu’s Dictionary ; but is dark 
brown above. Mr. Forster proposes to 
call it Sylvia Brunnea. 

Mr. Levrat, a celebrated French che- 
mist at Chatillon, has discovered that 
the seed of the yellow water flag of 
marshes, known to botanists by the 
name of Iris pseudocerus, when dried by 
heat, and freed from the friable shell 
which enveloped it, and then infused 
like coffee, produces a beverage similar 
to coffee, but much superior in flavour. 

A stone adapted to the purposes of 
Lithography has been lately discovered 
in East Lothian, on the estate of the 
Earl of Wemyss and March. Various 
successful experiments have already been 
made with it by Mr. RUTHVEN, the ingeni- 
ous inventor of the patent printing- press. 

The Sydney Gazette (New South Wales 
newspaper) mentions two well-authenti- 
cated instances of the extreme virulence 
of animal poison, which exceeds every 
thing formerly known :—John Wood, a 
private of the Royal Veteran Company, 
on duty, was bitten by a snake, and sur- 
vived only a few moments. The fatal 
wound was inflicted on his foot; and, 
putting his hand upon it, he had scarcely 
time to implore the mercy of God, when 
he fell on his face, and instantly expired. 
In a few hours after his body was en- 
tirely putrid. A sheep also, belonging 
to a Mr. Lawson, was bitten, and died 
immediately, Symptoms of putrescence 
succeeded in a few minutes. These 
serpents are said to ‘be about six or 
seven feet long, af a dark colour, and 
have very large heads. 


Mr. Mudie’s Medals—New Mechanic Power. 


[Oct. 


Some important experiments have 
lately been made in Staffordshire, with 
a new Mechanic Power, for the conver- 
sion of the motion of two parallel lines 
into a rotative, called the Converter.— 
The apparatus was applied to a crane, 
in lieu of a winch, the men working in 
a rowing posture instead of turning 
round the handles, as the common way. 
The advantages derived from this in- 
genious change of the application of 
man’s force became wonderfully obvious 
and interesting; the hands of the work- 
ers passing to and fro in straight lines 
through the same extent of space, in the 
same time, to perform one revolution of 
the winch axis, as with the old motion ; 
so that, mechanically speaking, no time 
was lost or power gained, as far as re- 
garded the nature of the machine. But, 
as to the application of man’s force, the 
following results fully establish the very 
great importance of the invention :— 
The men working the crane, sat upon 
benches opposite to each other, and ap- 
plied more force, with much less labour, 
than with the winch, and thereby heav- 
ing a greater weight with more facility ; 
with this further advantage, the weight 
was always, through every part of its 
ascent, secured from falling by a retro- 
grade motion, as a part of the appara- 
tus was always pauled, or locked, while 
the other part was in motion; and when 
thrown out of gear, by the simple eleva- 
tion of a lever, the weight was lowered 
with the greatest security and dispatch. 
This apparatus is getting up for the 
cranes at the Dock-yards ; it appears 
most importantly applicable to all ma- 
chines that are worked by a crank, re- 
volving handle, winch, handspike, or 
capstan bar, and will produce a very 
extended and interesting revolution in 
mechanics. It is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries ever made by an 
Englishman ; forming a new organ or 
power of more extensive use than the 
lever, the wheel, the wedge, the pulley, 
the inclined plane, the screw, &c. &e. 
In purchases, by uniting all these me- 
chanic organs or powers, it may produce 
many new and important results in me- 
chanics, manufactures, agriculture, and 
commerce. It will also render manual 
labour applicable to many new purposes, 
and thereby give very increased and lu- 
erative employ to the working classes ; 
by making all those works that are now 
in use depending upon a rotatory mo- 
tion, more easy, safe, and secure; by 
which the lives, limbs, and health of the 
labourers will be greatly preserved from 
risks they have hitherto been liable to. 
This change of motion has been for ages 
anxiously sought for; more particularly 
since the discovery of the Steam power. 
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SELECT 


SONNET, 
Toa Bird, that haunted the Waters of Lacken, 
im the Winter. By Lord Tavatow. 


MELANCHOLY bird, a winter’s day, 
Thou standest by the margin of the 
pool ; [being school 
And, taught by God, dost thy whole 
To Patience, which all evil can allay : 
God has appointed thee the fish thy prey ; 
And giv’a thyself a lesson to the fool 
Unthrifty, to submit to moral rule, 
And his unthinking course by thee to 


weigh. 
There need not schools, nor the professor’s 
chair, 
Though these be good, true wisdom to 
impart : 
He, who has not enough, for these to 


spare, 
Of time, or gold, may yet amend bis heart, 
And teach his soul, by brooks, and ri- 
vers fair : 
Nature is always wise iu every part. 


- —— 


** In addition to two elegant Poems inserted 
in p. 253, we have now the pleasure of pre- 
senting the two following to our Readers. 


THE NEGRO’S PRAYER. 


Fnscribed to the Meeting for the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. 
FOUNTAIN of Light, thou ever glorious 

Sun! (ran, 
When I on Earth my erring course have 
With some kind Comrades in the realms 
above, 
Let me again be join’d in social Love ! 
Let those I leave not alway drag the 
chain, 
Not all, like me, still agonize in pain, 
Not ail, like me, lost Liberty deplore, 
Till God, not man, shall guard the happy 
shore. 





Conrentment, in A Corrace. 
HERE let us live in lowly guise ; 
Tho’ poor; content, tho’ humble, 
wise ; 
Unvex’d by Envy’s serpent train, 
Rejoicing at another’s gain, 
Grateful, tho’ slender be our lot, 
But independent in a cot. 
What tho’ the bleak winds hideous roar, 
Our honest earnings deck the floor, 
Our shed each natural want supplies ; 
Not torn by piteous Infants’ cries ; 
Let those who scorn this calm retreat 
Eat the loath’d refuse of the great ! 


My wife, tho’ clad in mantle grey, 
Can still her faithful toils display, 
Our planked table still can spread 
With coarse, but unadulterate bread, 
And both can wait for that abode, 
Where worldly cares shall rest in God. 
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Thus our last hour-glass meekly run, 
Our Offspring meet a rising Sun, 

To his bright beams their homage pay, 
And pass, like us, Life’s little day ! 
Like us, at night, to home repair, 

And blest, like us, Contentment share. 


Perhaps, when e’en this cot is gone, 
Nor left one monumental stone, 

Some mournful tribute still may stray, 
Some tender cypress strew the way, 
Some sigh may heave a kindred breast, 
And soothe our parting souls to rest. 


Perhaps, e’en here, some rural Muse 

Shall dare her influence infuse, 

Struck with the theme her voice shall raise, 

‘To spread the pam of honest praise, 

Trembling sha! dare her honours to dis- 
play, 

And Time approving consecrate the Lay. 


TT 


*4* We have great pleasure in presenting 
to our Readers an elegant by the 
Grandson of Txo of our old and much- 
respected Friends. 


1OL DEBELLATA., 
(From the Classical Journal #.) 


OU w per undas ibat Atlanticas 
Vis provocate ad bella Britanniz, 
Ultura despectum tridentem, et 
Jura sui violata ponti, 


Dilecta vidit vela, ubi dissitam 
Hispana rupes prospicit Africam, 
De monte Libertas, et Anglis 
Fausta novum cecinit triumphum. 


Quo tota Neptuni intremuit donus, 
Urbesque, gentesque, et vaga flumina, 
Latéque cousternata tellus 
Horruit; “ Ecce dies Jatroni 


Propinquat ultrix, que dabit equori 
Fluctus per orbem volvere liberos, 
Quam mille, diruptis catenis, 
Voce canent choredque gentes. 


At tu, marina sede superbiens 
Que meesta laté marmora despicis, 
Captoque detestata naut& 
Sceptra tenes, quid in arma densos 


Cogis maniplos ? quid galeam manu 
Tergis? quid arcem meenibus instruis, 
Firmasque turres? quid minaces 

Ense micant jaculoque dextre ? 





* « We have been flattered,” says the 
Editor of that valuable Miscellany, ‘‘ by 
an observation made by some of our po- 
etical friends, that Alcaic verses have been 
more correct since the publication of the 
rules for that species of verse in the Clas- 
sical Journal. The present Poem is indeed 
a proof of the trath of the observation. 
We have not observed an instance of in- 
accuracy in the versification.”’ 

O ceca 
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Cam vos iniquis von miseras opes 
Scrutamur armis, non decus imperi, 
Nec vile permutamus aurum 
Sanguine degeneres Britanno. 


O ceca fatis! nonne procul vides 

Que, for'a Martis fulmine lugubri, 
Effusa tempestas ab Arcto 

Occiduas equitet per undas ? 


Jovisne fulvo milvius aliti 
Opponit ungues. aut ovium lupus 
Predator umbrosa ruentem 
Provocat e silua leonem ? 


Non hee repulse classis Iberia, 
Non Occidentem deseruit vagus 
Pirata, cognatoque, predam 
Ipse petens, minitatur hosti; 


Sed dura pubes, quam neque flamina 
Furentis Austri, non Aquilo minax, 
Non ipsa deterrebat Arctos, 
Indomite penetrale brume. 


Qua fraude terrarum ac maris arbitros 
Devota falles ? I, pete navibus 
Campos, ubi Australes virescit 
lnter aquas nemorumque murmur 


Perennis zstas, aut ubi frigoris 
Flammeque sentit perpetuas vices 
Thule ; vel extremos virorum 
Seras adi, rutilosve prone 


Tractus diei ; non tamen Angliam, 

Non arma, justique effugies minas 

Belli, neque expertem Britanne 
Invenies ditionis undam.” 


Dixit, carina sed freta fervidus 
Rupit minister fulminis Anglici, 
Et, classe conjuncta, Batavus, 
Equorei socius pericli, 


Dextra probavit, quid furor emulus, 
Et restituti vincula foederis 
Possent, quid, ejecto Tyranno, 
Legitimi pia jura regni. 


Quantum illa terrorem intulerit dies, 
Testes cadentam fumida meenium 
Fragmenta, victricique classis 
Per tenebras populata flamma, 


Fusceque cladem in sedibus abditis 
Flevere matres, et caput Africe 
Lugubré ploravit, recisis 
Viribus ; una dies trecenis 


Exemit annis dedecus et notam ; 
Afflicta quid non debuit Angliz 
Europa, captivos reducens 
In patriam populumque cives ? 


Que non coegit dura Necessitas, 
Odere fortes bella, neque impios 
Sperant tyrannorum triumphos ; 
Calum animo superosque tangit 


Extollit uda qui miseros humo, 
Et jure, rectum qui colit, imperat, 
Hinc nomen Anglorum, subacto 
Hic melior titulus profundo. 


Nostro resurgat munere ditior 
Terra otiose blanda Neapolis, 
Preedamque Sardoas ad urbes 
Angligendm referant caring, 


Ergo auspicatam cim jubar aurei 
Solis revectum retulerit diem, 
Collesque ridebunt aprici, et 
Unda vagis recreata ventis, 


Tum feriatas ad mare virgines 
Ducent chorea: et juvenum manus 
Conjuncta, dum surgat per umbram 
Hesperus, ille levesque risus 


Levesque curas spectat amantium ; 

Matresque circum et soliciti patres 
Stabual, neque infestum timebunt 
Per tenebras dare vela nautam. 


Qud Jus, et Lquum, et sancta vocat Fides, 
liur Britannis ; alter in arcibus 
Stet victor, Alpinamque brumam 
Transiliat, famulasque secum 


Traducat Artes, mox grave dedecus, 
Vicesque diras illacrymabilis 
Passurus exul; nos coronat 
Dia Themis meliore lauru ; 


Nos, ciim tyranvorum et titulos ducum, 
Longoque fractas tempore imagines, 
Famamque marcentem tenebris 
Presserit invidiosa Lethe, 


Dicet patronos vox pia posterim ; 
Per mille crescet non fragilis vices, 
Per mille durabit procellas 
Angligendiim intemerata virtus. 


Gut. Nanson Letrsom, 
1817, Coll. Trin. Alumn. 








THE BEE. 
By Professor Smytn. 


HOU cheerful Bee! come freely, come, 
Aud travel round my woodbine bower ; 

Delight me with thy wandering bum, 

And rouse me from my musing hour ; 
Oh! try no more yon tedious fields, 
Come taste the sweets my garden yields: 
The treasures of each blooming mine, 
The bud, the blossom—all are thine! 


And, careless of this noon-tide heat, 
I’ ll follow as thy ramble guides; 
To watch thee pause, and chafe thy feet, 
And sweep them o’er thy downy sides: 
Then in a flower’s bell nestling lie, 
And al! thy envied ardour ply ; 
Then o’er the stem, tho’ fair it grow, 
With touch rejecting, glance, and go. 


O Nature kind! O labourer wise! 
That roam’st along the sammer’s ray, 
Glean’st every bliss thy life supplies, 
And meet’st prepar’d thy wintery day ! 
Go, envied go—with crowded gates, 
The hive thy rich return awaits > 
Bear home thy store, in triumph gay, 
And shame each idler of the day! 
TWED- 

















TWEDDELL’S DEATH; 
Buried in Tuesevs’ Tomé at Atuens. 
Fark Hope is fled: the rosy bloom of 
life 
Formless declines ; thy tearful lot ’twas 
thine 
Thonghtless to carol, in the morn of youth, 
Foreboding * sweetness of thy Minstrel woe. 
Thou joy of thine own Athens, Granta’s 
pride, 
(Tho’ gather’d sweets of all that’s soul 
were thine) 
To other Athens took’st thy fatal way. 
As from the hive, the rustic lab’ring bee 
Roves midst the earliest nature, breathing 
spring, 
And midst the baimy toil, its little life 
Yields timeless, clos’d amidst a tomb of 
sweets, {thou hast!) 
How sweet, fair Youth, (and such a tomb 
To breathe, midst bards and heroes like 
thyself, 
Thy last, like them, the virtuous and the 
good! 
R. Trevetyan, A. M. 


LINES, 


Addressed to Miss H. Parxes of Shrews- 
bury, on her going as Governess into a 
respectablé Family. 


By Joun F. M. Dovaston, Esq. 





G?: Maid, thy pleasing powers impart, 
*Mid social scenes, and friends re- 
fin’d, 
To flush the flowing springs of heart, 
And aid the opening folds of mind. 


Impart the pages strong and bright 
That clear historic Sages show ; 
The suns and rolling orbs of light 
That gleam with truth and Newton’s 
glow. 


Each opening bud, with beauty fraught, 
That smiles on mountain, field, or mead, 
Explore with fondest feeling, taught 
By Nature and the noble Swede. 


And oh! display sweet Fancy’s lore 
That taste-illumiu’d Poets sing: 
What forms the pencil’s mimic store : 
Gr pants upon the living string. 


Nor yet the lesser lights disdain 
Each humbler Art or Science find, 
To furm the constellated train 
That gem with joys our night of Mind. 


Let ev’ry step Instruction prints 
Some little lasting thread receive, 
That Truth entwines and Fancy tints, 

The web of Manners mild to weave. 
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And all those cleaving claims of heart 
That to a Parent’s fondness fall, 
Those duteous debts, oh! large impart ; 
For, Harriet, thou hast felt them all. 
But ever mark amid the whole 
One star and flower that ne’er deceive, 
— It pilots home the wandering soul, 
Nor dreads the Winter of the grave. 


Westfelion, 22d August, 1816. 





ADDREss, 
Intended to be offered to Mr. Kemstre, as 
his Farewell to the Stage +. 
T° all the gifts which emanate from 
Heaven, 
All, save the Actor’s, is duration given : 
His, like the flash electric from the sky, 
Gleams for a moment; blazes but to die. 
Yet, brief his date, and circumscrib’d his 
course, 
His is the reign of splendour and of force: 
If poor the meed posthumous he receives, 
He reaps at least his honours while he 
lives. 
From Fancy’s varied hues, the Poet’s pen 
Depicts the passions’ strife, the ills of men, 
But seeming only of a source divine 
When true to Nature flows the vervous 
line ; 
Yet then, e’en then, those lines are heed- 
less things, [strings ; 
When struck unfeeling on discordant 
Tis for the Actor of congenial frame, 
To feel his beauties, and extend his flame, 
The stamp of bright reality to give, 
And bid the shadows of the vision live ! 
When under great Eliza’s spiendid sway 
Arose fair Learning’s intellectual ray, 
WhenKnowledge, aided by hr r sister Power, 
Rush’d on the world in an auspicious hour, 
When shows no more protan’d the sacred 
page, [stage, 
The barb’rous “ Mysteries” left our infant 
When Liberty inform’d the souls of men, 
Arose our wondrous Shakspeare and old 
Ben. 
The inspiration caught the following age, 
And Beaumont, Massinger, display’d their 
page; 
Of these the works immortal still remain— 
Of Players, Alieyn, Burbage, but the aame. 
At length the tinsel of aneighb’ring school 
Check’d and enervated our aative rule: 
While polish’d lines in turgid march swept 
on, 
The sounding music of an empty song. 
The taste for writing in this pomp us vein, 
Of pompous declamation brought the reign; 
Yet Booth, and Betterton, and Wilks, still 
gave 
Barsts of a genius free as ocean’s wave, 





* In Mr. Tweddell’s Ode (Juvenum Cu- 
sz, in his Prolusiones, p. 68-9) there are 
some beautiful lines on the uncertainty of 
life in youth. Tarixa rp%e veorns x.7.A. 

4 





+ This intention was of course altered, 
on learning from Mr. Kembie his pur- 
pose of taking his leave, in the more na- 
tural and unadorned sincerity of prose. 

Drew 
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Drew from the slumb’rous shelf our Shak- 
speare’s page, 

And fir’d their audience with his ‘* native 
rage.” 

Old Quin, though nurtur’d in the pomp- 
ous Way, 

Still own’d the mighty force of Shakspeare’s 
sway, 

Yet prejudice forbade him to be free, 

Familiar Nature he call’d “ heresy.” * 

For Garrick came, and threw them all be- 
hind, 

Spurning each petty shackle for the mind, 

Like bis own Sbakspeare Nature own’d 
each part, ‘Art. 

And prov’d herself, the highest point of 

With names so splendid may I dare to 

think ; 

I form one humble, but connecting link — 

That in my labours for the drama’s weal 

Some sparks of genius were struck out by 
zeal, 

Some inspiration in my breast e’er glow’d, 

To pay th’ indulgent plaudits you be- 
stow’d— 

That as my study in your Shakspeare grew, 

I truly gave one character he drew? 

If Wolsey?s fall, the old deserted Lear, 

Coriolanus’ pride, have touch’d you here ; 

If e’er in Hamlet’s grief, or Hotspur’s ire, 

The Moor’s remorse, or Henry’s martial 


fire, 
In Brutus’ calm devotion, which could 
doum [Rome, 


His friend’s destruction for the good of 
Macbeth’s compunction, Richard’s reck- 
less tone, 
The sick-worn Bolingbroke, the raving 
If e’er success in these have crown’d my 
days, (best praise. 
Your fost’ring judgment claims the first 
By your concurrence to preserve costume, 
The Roman habit decks our mimic Rome, 
A reformation which, in later days, 
May reach perhaps our own historic plays, 
And here no more be seen discordant clash 
The Roman toga with the Spanish slash F. 
Though old and wearied in my lengthen'd 
course, [force, 
And yielding to stern Time’s compelling 
Hard is the task to quit those friends re- 
ver’d, {cheer’d ; 
Those lov’d pursuits which ev’ry labour 
Yet, like the mighty Masters gone before, 
I “strut and fret my hour, and am no 


more.” 
The charm is broke, dissolv’d the witch- 
ing spell, {well! 


Of smiles and plaudits; I must bid fare- 
Farewell, ye daughters, Britain’s fairest 

pride, [beside, 
Flowers of the West, unmatch’d the world 





* See Garrick’s Epigram, beginning 
“ Pope Quin,” &c. 

t See the play of Cymbeline, as at pre- 
sent performed, for an illystration of this 
incongruity. 


{Johna,— 


Whose beauty warms, whose inspiration 
guards, 

Mothers of statesmen, heroes, and of bards! 

And you in arms, in arts, in patriot flame, 

Who “ emulate the Greek and Roman 


name,” 
Long may this treasure to your charge be 
given, [ven! 


The meed of manly virtue doom’d by Hea- 
Oh my lov’d Country, mistress of the earth, 
Nurse of each feeling that gives life a worth, 
F’er shall your image in this ‘ volume” 
rest, [ breast. 
And quit but with my life this grateful 
And if, submitting to the stroke of fate, 
Long distant time shall shock our moul- 
d'ring state, 
If Britain e’er like Rome shall prostrate fall, 
Still her existence Shakspeare shall recall. 
He, like the authors of Augustan fame, 
Shall still preserve our janguage and our 
name, 
Still hold supreme bis intellectual sway, 
Till second chaos whelm the orb of day. 
Last — may I hope, when, gracing these 
wide walls, {calls, 
Your charm’d attention still your Poet 
One transient image of your friend will pass, 
Reflected faithful in your mem’ry’s glass ? 
This thought shall cheer retirement in its 
gloom, [tomb ! 
And gild the hoar-sprent passage to the 
There will—the starting tear, the strug- 
gling sigh I see, 
** Adieu, adieu, adieu ! Remember me.” 
Blackheath, June 1811. A.J. K. 





Autumyat Rervections. 
HE day contracts, the year declines ; 
The sun with fainter influence shines ; 
The grove’s green honours now are past ; 
The forest trembles to the blast. 
Such is the fleeting state of Man; 
The Year of Life is but a span! 
The sports of Childhood soon are gone ; 
Youth’s airy prospects quickly flown ; 
Nor Mashood long shall tread the stage ; 
Succeeded by decrepit age :— 
And—(oh, my Friends, remember this ! ) 
In seats of misery or bliss, 
When the frail Body shall decay— 
The Souf shall dive through Heaven’s e/er- 
nal Day!!! 
D. CasBanet. 





Lines written by a Lady afier the Death of 
her Sister. 
O longer shed the unavailing tear; 

Your grief is vain, and selfish tho’ 
sincere : 

Ah! why despond? or her sad loss deplore? 

Who now is happy, and in pain no more— 

Who, bursting the frail bands of earthly 

clay, 
Has gain’d the realms of an Eternal Day! 
A Susscriser. 
HIS- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 


ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

The French papers furnish us with an 
official statement of the periodical admi- 
n'stration of the Sinking Fund down to the 
Soth ult ; whence it appears. that the 
sum expended in the purchase of French 
Stock from June 1816. to the day above- 
mentioned, was 51.257,123 francs, or 
about 2,135,713/. sterling ; and thet the 
interes! thereby redeemed. amounts to 
4,156,350 francs —173, 1811. sterling. The 
whole interest of theNational Debt of France 
(of which near 600,000/. 1s of a tempo- 
rary nature) does not exceed 5,280,000/. 

The Paris papers have at length noticed 
the affair of the individual who pretends to 
be the son of the late King of France, and 
calls himself Louis XVII. According to 
the journals, his birth and parentage 
have been distinctly traced (his father 
having been a shoemaker at Vezins, in 
the department of Maine et Loire), and 
his identity clearly established. 

The trial of the persons charged with 
being concerned in the conspiracy of the 
Black Pin has terminated, and the whole 
were acquitted. From the oath which the 
parties took, the plot would seem to have 
been direcied against the allied troops ; 
but this is said to have been merely a co- 
ver for the real design of the ringleaders, 
which was to subvert the Government of 
Louis XVIII. The full extent of the plot 
was disclosed by Monnier, who was last 
year sentenced to death for planning the 
capture of Vincennes, for the purpose of 
arming from the arsenal there a body of 
600 or 700 men, who were to march 
against Paris. Monnier saved his life by 
making the discoveries, which led to the 
prosecution of the parties now tried. Con- 
tremoulin, an officer of cavalry, who was 
arrested upon his information, was ad- 
mitted as a witness for the prosecution, 
The parties who were privy to the plot 
had each a large pin with a black head 
given to them, by which they could recog- 
nize each other. 

An interest is naturally felt in this 
country in all that concerus the Protes- 
ants of France. According to a decision 
of the Court of Cassatien, to which Louise 
Madiere, Pierre Junt, and Jean Chabrol, 
had appealed against a sentence of the 
Tribunal of Lavavx pronounced on the 
23d of July, it appears that, notwithstand- 
ing the charter, French Protestants are 
liable to penalties for not decorating the 
fronts of their residences in honour of the 
festivals of the Catholic Church. Three 
of that persuasion have actually been 
fined in the atnount of one hundred and 

Gent. Maa. October, 1817. 
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fifty francs, for not acting in opposition to 
their religious opinions during the recent 
Sé!e de Dieu. 

The Moniteur contains a Royal Ordon- 
nance, for placing Lithographic printing 
(engraving on stone) under the same re- 
Strictions as printing in general, 

The Paris papers state, that the Allied 
Sovereigns are to meet in the course of 
next year at Manheim, in order to come 
to a determination respecting the army of 
occupation ia France. 

The Duc d’Angouleme is on a tour 
to the West of France. Hs purpose is, 
to allay the spirit of discontent very 
prevalent of late in that quarter. This 
spirit has shewn itself in the refusal of 
the Vendcans to pay the indirect taxes; 
a circumstance from which the revenue 
had a gond deal to suffer this year. It 
appears, that this journey is undertaken 
with much reluctance by the Prince. 

A trial before the Court of Assize, at 
Aveyron, respecting the assassination of 
M. Fualdes, at the house of one Bancal, 
since dead, which had lasted for many 
days, and of which the journals have given 
most voluminous details, is concluded, 
Five of the accused, Janison, Bastide- 
Gramont, Bax, Colard, and the widow 
Bancal, were condemned to death ; Misnier 
and Anne Benoit were sentenced to com- 
pulsory labour for life; and a man of the 
name of Bousquier, to one year’s impri- 
sonment. The daughter of Bancal, Ma- 
dame Janison, and Galtier, were ac- 
quitted. Madame Manson, one of the 
witnesses, who appears to have grossly 
prevaricated in her evidence on the trial, 
has been ordered into custody.—We since 
learn, that the Court of Cassation has an- 
nulled the sentence passed by the Court 
of Assize at Rhodez, on the assassins of 
M. Fualdes, on the ground of an infor- 
mality in the proceedings; the oath to the 
witnesses having been defectively admi- 
nistered. The prisoners convicted do not, 
however, escape ; as they are to undergo 
another trial before the Assize Court of 
Alby, in the department of Tarn, and in 
the dependence of Toulouse. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Societies have been instituted in several 
towns of the Netherlands for the encou- 
ragement of domestic manufactures, in 
consequeuce of the distresses of the ma- 
nufacturers. 

Datch papers of the 2st instant, con- 
tain the speech of the King of the Nether- 
lands to the States General of Holland ; 
the session of which was opened on the 
20th, at the Hague. This speech con- 

tains 
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tains nothing remarkable. It promises 
that the young Prince of Orange shall be 
educated in principles calculated to make 
him respect and support the freedom and 
welfare of his countrymen. It states, that 
the general peace of Europe remains un- 
disturbed ; and after noticing a great in- 
crease in the national expences, and a 
considerable diminution of revenue, takes 
a view of the public works which have 
been undertaken, and which in a great 
measure serve to account for the defi- 
ciency in the finances. 
SPAIN ano PORTUGAL. 

The King of Spain has, at length, for- 
mally ratified the treaties with the Allied 
Powers, which relate to the future desti- 
nation of the Duchies of Parma, Placen- 
tia, and Guastalla, now possessed by the 
Ex-Empress Maria Louisa. By these 
treaties, the reversion of the said Duchies 
is secured to the Infant Don Charles Louis, 
son of the Queen of Etruria, sister to the 
King of Spain, and who is, meanwhile, 
to receive the States of Lucca, with cer- 
tain stipulated assignments, till the rever- 
sion takes place. 

Spain is making considerable exertions 
for restoring her Navy; and a consider- 
able order has been seot to England for 
hemp, copper, iron, and other naval stores. 

A letter, said to have been received by 
a mercantile house from Bourdeaux, ap- 
pears in the German journals; it is 
therein stated, that the utmost favour is 
shewn to French traders in Spain; and 
that the Government of that country are 
endeavouring to adopt a Continental sys- 
tem, that is, to prevent, as far as possi- 
ble, the importation of English goods. 
What is rather amusing, the Spaniards 
talk of liberating their trade and industry 
from the fetters in which they have hitherto 
been held by England. 

Mach agitation baving prevailed lately, 
ip consequence of the strong statements 
circulated on the subject of a Spanish in- 
vasion of Portugal, a paragraph was in- 
serted in the Government papers of the 
23d, declaring, that unfriendly discussions 
have for a length of time existed between 
the two Courts, occasioned by the advance 
of the Portuguese forces on the left bauk 
of the River of Plate; but that both of 
these Governments have agreed to accept 
the mediation of the five Powers who are 
parties to the Grand Alliance: and a 
speedy and amicabie termination of all 
those differences may therefore be ex- 
pected. 

Letters from Lisbon and Oporto state, 
that the coasts of Portugal and Spain 
swarm with insurgent privateers: they bad 
made many valuable captures. 

ITALY. 

The commander of the American squad- 

ron now lying in the Bay of Naples lately 
2 . 


[Oct. 


gave a féte to the English Admiral on 
that station, who returned the honour by 
one equally brilliant. 

The people of Sicily are greatly dissa- 
tisfied: the Representative system, esta- 
blished in that island by English influence, 
has been since abolished by the King, and 
arbitary dominion restored. In Sicily, as 
in Spain, what was achieved by British 
arms for the Monarch’s benefit, has proved 
durable; what was accomplished for the 
liberty of the People has vanished. 

GERMANY. 

It is mentioned in an article from 
Vienna, that not only the Swedish and 
Sardinian Ministers at Constantinople, 
but also those of Spain and Naples, were 
urging demands with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, for the privilege of navigating their 
respective flags in the Black Sea. It is 
added, however, that the Divan attach 
to such a privilege a very high value, and 
require considerable advantages in return, 
respecting which it will be difficult to 
make any satisfactory arrangement. 

It is stated in an article from Vienna, 
inserted in the Moniteur, that Russia and 
Austria have entered into an agreement to 
prevent the exportation of arms and am- 
munition for the use of the Insurgents of 
South America. 

Letters from Hamburgh of the Ist Oc- 
tober, state, that the plan of a crusade, 
by the several Powers, against the Cor- 
sairs of Barbary, has been submitted to 
the different Courts by the Emperor Alex- 
ander; and that this scheme, of which his 
Imperial Majesty is the mover and pro- 
moter, has given great satisfaction to the 
trade of Hamburgh. 

Vienna, Oct. 8. Several table-services 
and a considerable number of fine vases, 
which the Emperor has ordered to be pre- 
pared for presents to the Queen, the 
Prince Regent, and the Princess Char- 
lotte of England, are now exhibited in the 
Imperial porcelain manufactory. 

PRUSSIA. 

A monument of cast-iron is erecting in 
Silesia, to commemorate the deliverance 
of that country from the armies of Buo- 
naparte, and the battle of the Katzbach. 
Prince Augustus of Prussia, Marshal Blu- 
cher, &c. were present at laying the 
foundation of the column. 

Much political discontent appears to be 
growing up in Berlin, and other parts of 
Prussia ; societies are forming in various 
cities, with a view of procuring a Consti- 
tution founded on principles of liberty, as 
promised them when the country was ef- 
tectiog its deliverance from France. 

The arrest of Col. Massenbach likewise 
causes a great sensation. Massenbach, 
a Prussian officer, and a champion for 
popular rights, threatening to publish 
some things offensive to the Court, was 
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illegally seized at Frankfort {a free and 
neutral city), where he had taken refuge, 
and conveved prisoner to the fortress of 
Custrin. The King of Prussia has, how- 
ever, restored the Colonel’s half pay, un- 
til the decision of his cause. 

The dispositions of the people of Berlin 
in favour of a free Government, were re- 
cently evinced in the most marked man- 
ner, by public honours which they paid 
to a Mr. Arndt upon the occasion of his 
marriage. Mr. Arndt is the author of a 
number of patriotic songs, that inspired 
the Germans with that enthusiasm which 
liberated them from a foreign yoke. The 
Prince Royal of Prussia has, it is under- 
stood, espoused the cause of the popular 
party ; and hence he has recently received 
an interesting and most affectionate recep- 
tion from the inhabitants of the Khenish 
Provinces. Some differences between him 
and his Royal Father are spoken of, 
which, however, have been settled. 

The King of Prussia, it is reported, has 
written a letter to the principal function- 
aries of his Rhenish provinces, assuring 
them of his intention to “‘ remedy the dis- 
advantageous relations subsisting between 
the manufacturing part of his subjects 
and foreign nations ;” in other words, to 
lay some fresh restrictions on the intro- 
duction of British goods. 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian General Yermalaff, sent 
on an Embassy to Persia, is accompanied 
by the French general Gardanne, and 
others, who were formerly sent by Buona- 
parte on a similar errand. It is affirmed, 
that the reports and charts upon which the 
French Embassy expended so much of its 
labour, with a view to facilitate an over- 
land invasion of India, and which were 
taken on the invasion of Russia, are among 
the papers now confided to the Minister 
from Russia to Teheran. 

The acquisitions of Russia, during the 
last fifty years, it is quite startling merely 
to enumerate. On the South, she has pos- 
sessed herself of the whole of Little Tar- 
tary and the Crimea; and, pushing ber 
frontier even to the banks of the Danube, 
she extends her influence still further over 
the vaivodes of Walachia and Moldavia, 
absolutely besieging the feeble remains of 
the Turkish Empire. Ou the West, the 
Empress Catherine and her grandson have 
acquired the greatest part of Poland ; and 
their frontier comes in contact not only 
with Hungary and Prussia, but with Ger- 
many itself, to which country the Russians 
have now become close neighbours ; while 
in the North the acquisition of Finland and 
the islands of the Baltic enables the Empe- 
ror Alexander to dictate to Sweden. These, 
it must be owned, are formidable acces- 
sions of power, which render Russia mis- 
tress of the North as well as East of Eu- 
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rope, and lay open the South and West to 
her enterprizes. If to these geographical 
considerations we add those of the ioflu- 
ence exercised by the Russian cabinet at 
Berlin, at the Thuilleries, and at Madrid— 
if we call to mind that Prussia is almost 
necessarily, by position and the course of 
recent events, subservient to the views of 
Alexander; that the present ministry in 
France are also subservient to him; and 
that the French prime minister Richelieu 
owes his appointment to the Russian influ- 
ence ; that at Madrid even the same power 
is also felt, and that the Spanish statesmen 
boast of the assistance which the Autocrat 
of Muscovy is about to afford for the sub- 
jugation of the Spanish Americans — it 
screly would be worse than absurdity not 
to acknowledge the undue preponderance 
of this Northern Power. 

A Russian Major Schwezow was lately 
made prisoner by one of the wild tribes of 
the Caucasus, who did not release him till 
they had received a ransom of 10,000 rou- 
bles. The Emperor Alexander contributed 
part of the sum, 

The Russian Grand Duke Michel is 
expected to pass the ensuing winter in 
England. 

The Angio-mania is said to be the pre- 
sent fashion in Russia, anda decided pre- 
ference is given to articles of English ma- 
nufacture, 

SWEDEN. 

The differences between England and 
Sweden, arising out of the state of their 
commercial relations, are now said to be 
thoroughly accommodated, and to have 
given place to more intimate connexions 
than had previously subsisted between the 
two Powers. 

The Swedish Government seems to have 
a very tender care of the sobriety of its 
subjects. At the end of the present year 
the use of Champagne, Burgundy, Cape, 
Tokay, Foreign Liqueurs, and Beer, is to 
be discontinued. These are undoubtedly 
luxuries ; but what state of society must 
that be, in which the monarch considers it 
expedient to prohibit the use of every thing, 
save that which mere animal life requires? 

TURKEY. 

The fortress of Parga, situate on the 
opposite coast to the lonian Isles, and 
which had been for a considerable time 
occupied by British troops, was some time 
since ceded by this Government to the 
Turks, contrary to the wishes and earnest en- 
treaties of the inhabitants, who had the ut- 
most abhorrence of the power to which they 
were to be delivered, and who urged that 
it would be most unjust to surrender the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Parga (after 
they had been promised the protection of 
Britain) to a Power under whose auspices 
they would be condemned to suffer every 
species of misery, It appears now, that 
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there was a clause in the Treaty, providing 
that such of the inhabitants as did not 
choose to remain, should have the liberty 
of departing, and disposing of their pro- 
perty, and that they should receive indem- 
nities for the losses they thus sustained. 
So many of the inbabitants determined to 
take advantage of this proviso, in order to 
escape the blessings of Turkish domina- 
tion, that it was found that the indemni- 
ties to be paid to them would amount to 
upwards of 20,000,000 piastres (another 
account says 30,000,000). This the Ot- 
toman Government thought too dear a 
purchase ; and the question as to the pos- 
session of Parga is to be the subject of 
another negociation. One statement adds, 
that four English Officers bad been sent to 
Parga, for the purpose of assisting the in- 
habitants in defending themselves from 
any attempt on the part of the Turks to 
take the place by a cowp-de main. 
ASIA. 
Maurarra War. 

Captain Hall, of his Majesty’s ship 
Lyra, has arrived from India, with dis- 
patches from the Marquis of Hastings, 
Governor General, stating, that the Mah- 
rattas had suddenly commenced extensive 
hostilities against us. 

Capiain Hall had been sent from Cal- 
cutta with dispatches from the Marquis 
of Hastings: but upon touching at Ma- 
dras, he was stopped by the Governor, 
Mr. Elliott, for the purpose of bringing 
dispatches, containing the important news 
of war having broken out against us in the 
dominions of the Peshwa. The Hon. Mr. 
Elphinstone, our resident at Poonah, bad 
long suspected the intentions of the 
Peshwa to be hostile. In consequence, as 
soon as the war did break out, he seized 
the person of the Peshwa, and committed 
him to safe custody. It was in the pro- 
vince of Cuttack also that war broke out, 
and the communication from Calcutta to 
Madras had been intercepted for 21 days. 
The leader of the Mabrattas in the Pesh- 
wa’s dominions is Trimbukjce, a mau well 
known tv all acquainted with our affairs in 
that part of the world. Scindia and Meer 
Khan were expected to declare themselves 
against us forthwith, and the war was ex- 
pected to be on the most extensive scale. 
No accounts had yet been received rela 
tive to Holkar.—Sir John Malcolm had 
been to Calcutta, and had returned to Ma- 
dras to assume a very important com- 
mand,—The Marquis of Hastings and Mr. 
Elliott were both engaged in putting forth 
ail the military means at their disposal. 

Captain Hail left Calcutta on the 19th 
of April; Madras on the Ist of June; and 
St. Helena on the 14th August. He 
brought dispatches not only from the Mar- 
quis of Hastings and Mr. Elliott, but also 
from Governor Farquhar and Sir Hudson 
Lowe. 


The following are some additional par- 
ticulars of the above important events :— 

The hosuie disposition of the Pesbwa, 
and the insurrection in Cuttack, points so 
distant from each other, the latter being 
about 250 miles from Calcutta, and the 
former so near our Bombay territories, 
broke out about the same time, So for- 
midable was the insurrection at Cuttack, 
that not only was the intercourse between 
Poonah and Calcutta, but between Ma- 
dras and Calcutta, cut off for nearly a 
month. The force, however, dispatched 
by the Marquis of Hastings, would, it was 
hoped, put down the insurrection forth- 
with. About the middle of April, the Re- 
sident at Poonah heard that Trimbukjee, 
a well-known and active leader, had es- 
caped from Taonah, and was attempting 
to produce an insurrection in the Peshwa’s 
territories, with the secret connivance of 
the Peshwa. The Resident was equally 
well informed and well prepared. He im- 
mediately brought a strong military force 
into the field ; and on the 8th of May it 
surrounded Poonah, and seized Parditte, a 
strong pagoda, The Peshwa’s person was 
secured, aud the military operations were 
effected without much resistance. A treaty 
was drawn up, which the Peshwa signed, 
and by which he gave up three of his forts. 
It was very rationally inferred that the 
Peshwa would scarcely have dared to 
evince a hostile disposition, had he not 
been sure that the other Mahratta Chiefs 
were of the same disposition, and were 
determined to declare war against us. 
Scindia and Meer Khan were expected to 
take the field forthwith, and Holkar would, 
of course, act in concert with them. Meer 
Khan is at the head of a large army of 
horse. Holkar’s force is not known.—The 
force sent into the prevince of Cuttack is 
under General Martingale. Sir John Mal- 
colm will command the Madras army, 
The Marquis of Hastings is expected to 
take the field with the Bengal army. Cap- 
tain Hall, of the Lyra, heard nothing, we 
believe, of the hostile dispositions of the 
Matbirattas till he arrived at Madras. Be- 
sides the events which we have detailed, 
we hear that disaffection had broken out 
in the Ganjam district to such an extent, 
as to render it necessary to send a force of 
10,000 men to quell it, and to put the 
country under martial law. It had been 
quelled, but the troops had not been with- 
drawn. According to the official returns 
we had in the field the finest army ever 
emp'oved in India. It wassuperior to the 
force with which Lord Lake over ran Hin- 
dostan. There were two regiments of his 
Majesty’s draguons, two of his Majesty’s 
foot, the Company’s European artillery, a 
rocket corps, two regiments of native dra- 
goons, and numerous bat alions of native in- 
fantry, with the largest and heaviest batter- 
ing train that ever moved in that country. 

AFRICA. 
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AFRICA. 

The Dey of Algiers has been deposed, 
and strangled. Six handred of the Turkish 
soldiers tumu!tuously entered his Palace ; 
the Dey undauntedly ordered them to be 
admitted to his presence, hoping to ap- 
pease them; but they refused to listen. 
The Dey then drew his sabre to defend 
himself, but was overpowered, dragged 
into the court-yard, and strangled; and 
Ali-Hodja, one of his late Ministers, was 
proclaimed in his stead, Fresh acts of 
piracy towards Christians are the expected 
result of this change. Sanguinary and 
barbarous as was the late Chieftain, re- 
port says, that the eomity of his vassals 
against him arose from his not carrying 
far enough his cruelty and abhorrence to- 
wards the Christian world: they blamed 
the Treaty signed with England, and his 
subsequent adherence to it. 

The Algerine navy is said to have risen 
like a Phoenix from its ashes: it now con- 
sists of one frigate of 44 guns, five cor- 
vettes of from 18 to 24 guns, and some 
smaller vessels. The plague in the mean 
time carries off between 200 and 500 per- 
sons daily in the city and territory. At 
Bona the population is nearly extirpated, 
The religion of the natives forbidding them 
to take any remedy to prevent infection, 
or stop its progress, the miserable wretches 
were seen expiring in the hovels and in 
the streets, caten up with disease and 
vermin. 

Arrican Exrepition.—Extract of a let- 
ter from the Agent of Lloyd’s at Sierra 
Leone, dated Sth July: “ The Portuguese 
ship Amelia arrived here on the 6th inst. 
with the expedition that was intended for 
the interior of Africa, Its return has been 
owing to the deaths of Major Peddie and 
Capt. Campbell ; but I understand that it 
is intended to proceed again, under the 
command of Lieut. Thomas Stockoe, R.N. 
when, I trust, from some new plans, they 
will succeed.—By intelligence from the 
settlements of Goree and Senegal, the 
Slave Trade is again renewed by the 
French, to no small extent.” 

AMERICA. 

Letters of 22d August from Montreal 
mention, that Lord Selki:sk had been per- 
suaded by the Commissioner of Govern- 
ment to postpone his intended journey to 
Hudson’s Bay; and that his Lordship and 
the De Meuron officers were to accom- 
pany the Commissioner from the Red 
River to Montreal. Accounts had been 
received from all the posts in the Norh- 
West Country: wo lives had been lost 
in contests between the hostile parties 
during the last winter; but the North- 
West people, not distinguishing between, 
his Lordship and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, had detained considerable property 
in the interior belonging to the latter, 
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to answer for theirs which his Lordship 
had taken possession of at Fort William. 
A great concourse of Indians had taken 
place at the Red River; and a council 
was held, at which his Lordship at first 
made an unsuccessful application for a 
confirmation of his grant of 117,000 «quare 
miles of land from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. His demand was then reduced to 
two square leagues round his establish- 
ment at Fort Douglas, but this was equally 
denied; and the Indians gave notice, that 
they would receive traders of all parties, 
but would permit no agricultural settle- 
ment to be made for the present in their 
hunting grounds. Government puts the 
most lenient construction on Lord Selkirk’s 
conduct ; Col. Coliuman’s instructions were, 
**to enforce the cessation of all hostility, 
both in Canada and the Indian country; 
the mutual restoration of all properiy 
captured during the disputes; and the 
freedom of trade and intercourse with the 
Indians, until the trials now peadiog can 
be brought to judicial decision, and until 
the great question al issue, with respect 
to the rights of the two companies, shall 
be definitively settled.” 

Christophe, the chieftain of Hayti, is pro- 
viding for the future civilization and moral 
improvement of his country. He has ap- 
propriated an immense sum to the building 
and endowing a college, in which profes- 
sors of every branch of learning and sci- 
ence are to be established, and liberally 
rewarded. It is no small advantage to 
England, that they will be nearly all 
chosen from this Country. In the esta- 
blisiment of this college, as well as in 
some other matters, Christophe, we under- 
stand, has had the good sense tu solicit the 
advice of Mr. Wilberforce. 

Letters from Trinidad and St. Thomas 
describe the cause of the Spanish patriots 
as completely triumphant. They are re- 
presented as having taken possession of 
Guyana. which throws the whole province 
Open to their arms; and as marching with 
an army of 10,000 tried veterans throughout 
all Venezuela, ‘to plant the banners of 
freedom on the ruins of tyranny and of the 
Inquisition.” The evacuation of Guyana 
by the Royalists was preceded, and indeed 
occasioned, by the fa!l of Angusiura, Cu- 
mana, and Barcelona, which the Patriots 
starved into a surrender by a long and 
vigorous blockade. Previous to the eva- 
cuation of Angustura a cat sold for thirty 
dollars, Meanwhile the Spanish general 
Morillo bad invaded Margarita with 2500 
men. But though it is acknowledged that 
he had taken some of the fortresses on the 
island, it is contended, that the inhabi- 
tants maintain an obstinate defence ja the 
interior, where they possess great local 
advantages ; and there is no doubt of their 
ultimate success. 

Country 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 

Aug. 4. The trial of Roger O'Connor, 
esq. a gentleman of some political noto- 
riety, on a charge of having been con- 
cerned in the robbery of a mail coach in 
1802, excited an extraordinary degree of 
public interest. ‘The trial took piace at 
Trim, in the county of Meath. Sir Francis 
Burdett attended as a witness. After 
some of the evidence had been gone 
through, the prosecution, which was in- 
stituted by the Post-office, was abau- 
doned, as the witnessses were manifestly 
quite unworthy of belief. 

Sept. 8. The last stone was laid of the 
Marquis of Anglesea’s Column ; its ele- 
vation is 100 feet from the base, standing 
upon a rock 260 feet above the level of the 
Menai; forming a most beautiful and 
most picturesque object, as viewed in the 
surrounding scenery, to a vast expanse. 

Steam-boats appear to have come into 
very great and general use on the Clyde. 
No less than tbree sailed from Glasgow 
@u Saturday, September 20, on excur- 
sions of some length, viz. the Dumbarton 
Castle, for Inverary ; the Britannia, for 
Campbhelton ; and the Albion, for Arro- 
qghuar. This circumstance is of importance 
to tourists, who wish to be conveyed with 
expedition to some of the most picturesque 
parts of the Highlands; for it is possible 
to dine on Monday in London, and on 
the Thursday following at Inverary, the 
Fomantic seat of the Duke of Argyle. 

Birmingham, Oct. 3. During the last 
three days there has been greater bustle 
aud more gaiety than was ever recollected 
by any individual in this town, in conse- 
quence of the influx of visitors attracted 
from all parts of these populous districts 
to the Music Meeting which is triennially 
held here for the benefit of the funds of 
the General Hospital. The receipts at the 
church and theatre amounted to 7776/. 16s. 
besides the amount received for the ball. 
To be added to this is the profiton books ; 
making on the whole upwards of S000/. 
which is 1000/. more than the hast festival. 

Among the improvements going on in 
Exeter is the repairing of the Cathedral. 
The South-west angle of the West front, 
built by Bishop Grandison A. D. 1332, 
being in a ruinous state, has been rebuilt 
by Mr. J. Kendall, with a scrupulous at- 
tention to the highly decorative style of 
the susrounding parts. Among the sta- 
tues restored are those of Edward III. Al- 
fred the Great, &c. supported by angels. 

Lord Bulkeley has presented a remark- 
ably fine-toned bell to the church at 
Aber, in Carnarvonshire, for the humane 
purpose of being rung during the recess of 
the tide in foggy weather, to enable be- 
wildered travellers to direct their way 
over the Levan Sands to the shore ; which 
will prevent similar accidents to that which 
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occurred in April last, when eight unfor- 
tunate persons perished in the water. 

The seventy-fourth Methodist Confer- 
ence assembled lately in Carver-street 
chapel, Sheffield. The following is the 
list of Preachers and Members, as stated 
in Conference:—In Great Britain, 193,670; 
Ireland, 21,031; France, and other parts 
of Europe, 175; Africa, Jndia, and New 
South Wales, 241; West Indies, 20,288; 
British America, 2224; total, 237,629 :— 
Travelling Preachers in Great Britain and 
Ireland, 713; Missionaries, 103; in all, 
238,445 5 increase, 14,000! 

At the late assizes for Lancashire, Wil- 
liam Holden and three men named Ash- 
croft, the father and two sons, were tried 
for the murder of the two female servants 
of Mr. Littlewood, of Pendleton, near 
Manchester, on the 26th of April. They 
were all found guilty, and executed on the 
5th September ; but persisted in asserting 
their innocence both at the bar and on 
the scaffold. 

Mrs. Wadsworth, of Ovenden, near Ha- 
lifax, has erected a very elegant National 
school, and a dwelling-house for the ac- 
commodation of the master, where ap- 
wards of one hundred children are receiv- 
ing instruction, and educated in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. Such 
a laudable institution is worthy of record, 
and will prove a blessing to the rising ge- 
nerations of that township. 

A gift of 4000 yards of land, purchased 
at an expence of upwards of 1500/. has 
been presented, without solicitation, for 
the extension of the General Infirmary at 
Leeds, by Richard Fountaine Wilson, esq. 
of Melton on the Hill. 

Oct. 16. A Special Commission for 
the trial of certain persons charged with 
High Treason was this day opened at 
Derby ; of which our limits at present per- 
mit us to give but a brief account. The 
number of prisoners arraigned was 35. 
The trial of Jeremiah Brandreth, the leader 
of the rioters (called the Nottingham Cap- 
tain), occupied the Court three days, when 
a verdict of Guilty was returned. William 
Turner, and Isaac Ludlam the elder, were 
severally found Guilty; the former on 
the fifth day, and the latter on the seventh. 
The trial of George Weightman, a youth 
of about 22 years of age, commenced on 
the seventh day; and he was also found 
Guilty, but the Jury strongly recom- 
mended him to mercy. A proposition was 
then made by the Crown Solicitor to the 
agents of the prisoners, that ‘* mercy should 
be extended to such as remained to be 
tried, on condition of their withdrawing 
their plea of NotGuilty.” This proposition 
was accepted, the evidence being so clear 
that no doubt could be entertained of their 
conviction ; and on the following day 19 
of the prisoners (viz. T. Bacon, J. Bacon, 
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S. Hunt, J. Turner, E. Turner, J, Onion, 
J. Mackeswick, German Buxton, J. God- 
ber, J. Moone, E. Moone, C. Swaine, J. 
Hill, J, Rawson, G. Brassington, W. Hand- 
wicke, W. Weightman, A. Johnson, and 
T. Bettison) pleaded Guilty.—On their 
being removed from the Bar, 12 others (J. 
Ludlam jun. S. Ludlam, W. Ludlam, R. 
Tarner, J. Weightman jun. J. Weight- 
man, T. Weightman, W. Adams, J. 
Wright, J. Topham, J. Lensor, and J. 
Savage) were brought up: an abstract of 
the indictment was read over to them, and 
the Attorney General, in a must feeling 
and impressive speech, declined offering 
evidence: the Jury consequently re- 
turned a verdict of Not Guilty, 

The Learned Judge then thus addressed 
the prisoners: “ Young men, I hope 
that you and every one of you, heard 
every word that was addressed by the 
Learned Attorney-General to the Jury; 
and I hope that it has made its due im- 
pression. Let me beseech you never to 
forget the danger you are now escaping ; 
for [ must inform you, that if the prose- 
cution had proceeded against you, 1 have 
papers before me of your examinations 
before the Magistrates; and from them I 
know [ might have been pronouncing the 
sentence of death on you, if his Majesty’s 
Attorney General had chosen to proceed. 
To bis compassion you owe your lives, 
He has trusted that you were misled by 
others, and he flatters himself you will be 
recalled to a good course of life. Take 
warning—go home, endeavour to lead a 
new and honest life here, and gain a hap- 
py eternity hereafter.” 

The Solicitor General said, ‘many of the 
prisoners had been apprehended under the 
warrant of the Coroner who sat on the 
body of Mrs. Hepworth’s servant, a ver- 
dict of Wilful Murder being found against 
them. Such verdict having all the opera- 
tive force of an indictment, he begged to 
announce that it was aot his iatention to 
proceed on it.”—The prisoners who had 
pleaded Guilty were now conducted into 
Court; and after them came Brandreth, 
Isaac Ludlaim the elder, William Turner, 
and George Weightman, whose approach 
was announced by the clanking of their 
irons, which echoed through the silent 
Hall in a horrid manner.—Mr. Lowndes 
addressed Brandreth in the form usual on 
such occasions; ‘ Jeremiah Brandreth, 
you stand convicted of high treason ; have 
you any thing to say why sentence of 
death should not be passed on you?” 
Brandreth, in a very low tone, addressed 
a few words to their Lordships, in which 
he expressed a hope that mercy would be 
shown to him.—W. Turner uttered a few 
words to the same effect, in reply to the 
foregoing question.—Isaac Ludlam said, 
“ May it please your Lordships to shew 
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mercy. I hope your Lordshipswill. If I 
may be spared, my life shall hereafter 
be in such conformity with the laws of 
God and man, that no one shall repent 
that my prayer was attended te.” While 
speaking, he was greatly agitated.—Geo, 
Weightman said nothing. — Several of 
those who had pleaded Guilty implored 
their Lordships to show mercy. 

This ceremony concluded, the last aw- 
ful business of the day commenced, and 
the Chief Baron then addressed them : 

** Prisoners at the Bar, in the unhappy 
situation in which you now stand, it be- 
comes my duty to pass upon you the sen- 
tence of the law, which you bave incurred 
by the violation of the laws of your coun- 
try. It must be some consolation to you, 
however, that you have had every assist- 
ance and every advantage that mea ia 
your situation could have. You have been 
defended by Counsel of your own selec- 
tion, who, without any interruption from 
any quarter, used every exertion in your 
favour, which their experience, their 
learning, and their great abilities, sug- 
gested to them. Iam speaking of those 
among you who pleaded Not Guilty. You 
were tried by several Juries, whose re- 
spectability was undoubted. During the 
whole of the investigation on this most 
important and solema oceasion, every at- 
tention has been paid to every side of the 
question; and yet those Juries found 
th Ives compelled, by the most irre- 
sistible evidence, to find you Guilty of 
High Treason. Those of you who were 
not tried by a Jury, desired to have the 
liberty of withdrawing your pleas. You 
knew that your cases had been decided by 
the verdicts which had been given. You 
are, therefore, all of you, before the world, 
Guilty of the High Treason which the in- 
dictment charges against you—the highest 
offence known to our laws. Your insur- 
rection, thank God, did not last long; bot 
whilst it continued, it was marked with vie- 
lence, and with the murder of an innocent 
young man, whe did not offer the least pro- 
vocation, That conduct has shewn the 
ferocity of your hearts. Your object was, 
to wade through the blood of your coun- 
trymen; to extinguish the Law and Con- 
stitution of the Country; and to substi- 
tute for the liberty of your fellow subjects, 
anarchy and the most complete ruin. 
God be praised! your purpose failed.—It 
is not my intention to dwell on this dread- 
ful picture ; but I may be allowed to ex- 
press my sincere hopes, and sincere 
wishes, that the example which you will 
furnish on this important day, may deter 

others from yielding to the wild and frantie 
delusions of rapacious spirits; and warn 
others, if such others there be, from being 
made instruments in the hands of hellish 
agitators. Let me beseech you, to = 
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well your condition ; your lives have be- 
come forfeited to the violated laws of your 
country. Make the most of the small 
portion of that life which is left, and en- 
deavour to make some compensation to 
society by repentance. May your ex- 
ample serve to teach that great lesson that 
Mr. Goodwin read to you. You did go 
with halters round your necks; and the 
Jaws, thank God, are too strong for you! 
I can not trust myself to say more; [ flere 
his Lordship was deeply affected] but 
must pass upon you the awful sentence of 
the law: which is, that you and each of 
you be taken hence to the gaol whence 
you came, from whence you must be 
drawn on a hurdle to the place of execu- 
tion, and be thence severally hanged by 
the neck until you are dead; your heads 
most then be severed from your bodies, 
which are to be divided into four quarters, 
and to be at his Majesty’s disposal.” 

The greater part of the unhappy men 
seemed most deeply affected by this so- 
Jemn address; but Brandreth remained 
vomoved. They were taken from the 
bar, and conveyed back to the gaol, whi- 
ther they were followed by several thou- 
sands of persons. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

Windsor Castle, Oct. 4. His Majesty 
continues to enjoy a good state of bodily 
health, and has been very composed 
through the last month, but without any 
diminution of his disorder. 

The original diamond ring of Mary 
Queen of Scots, upon which are engraved 
the arms of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, quartered, and which was produced 
in evidence at the trial of the unfortunate 
Mary, as a proof of her pretension to the 
Crown of England, was in the possession 
of the late Mr. Blachford, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, at the time of his 
death. The history of this fatal ring is 
curious. It descended from Mary to her 
grandson Charles I. who gave it, on the 
scaffold, to Abp. Juxon, for his son 
Charles IJ. who, in his troubles, pawned 
it in Holland for 300/. where it was 
bought by Governor Yale, and sold at his 
sale for 3201. supposed for the Pretender. 
Afterwards it came into possession of the 
Earl of Ila, Duke of Argyle, and proba- 
bly from him to the family of Mr. Blach- 
ford; at the sale of whose effects it was said 
to have beenpurchasedforthe Prince Regent. 

The Waterloo Bridge Company have 
obtained a loan of 60,0002. from Govern. 
ment, On a morigage of their present tolls, 
to enable them to complete the grand 
opening, or road, from the bridge to the 
obelisk in St. George’s-fields, besides 
making two smaller roads, Eastward to 
Blackfriars-road, and Westward to West- 
minster- road, 


New Custom-novse. 

This fine building rapidly advances to- 
wards completion. In its plan and exe- 
cution, utility and service have been kept 
in view, rather than external ornament 
and decoration, The Southern, or water 
front, however, is not destitute of splen- 
dour; but it is calculated to strike from 
novelty of design and colossal proportions, 
rather than from any tasteful or elegant 
display of modern architecture, The 
long room, which occupies the centre of 
the building, is of immense proportions, 
beyond any thing of the kind ever seen in 
any cominercial country ; and the fittings- 
up are appropriate. It is lighted by nine 
gigantic widows, with semi-circular heads ; 
and in the centre of the range, under 
these, are grouped the Royal arms, ona 
very large scale, and executed in a fine 
style in Coade’s artificial stone. Imme- 
diately below, and in the exact centre of 
the Southern front, is the principal en- 
trance into the vaulted story, which runs 
under the whole edifice; it is semicircu- 
lar, and the upper compartment displays 
a huge escallop shell, decorated with the 
usual marine attributes, also in artificial 
stove. The facade cannot boast of much 
columnar display. On each side, near 
the extremities, the second and third sto- 
ries are decorated with a range of six lonic 
columns, These, with the decorations 
we have mentioned, constitute the entire 
ornamental parts of the water front, The 
tout ensemble, however, principally from 
its colossal proportiens, is grand and ims 
posing. At the same time this effect is 
rather diminished by the display of a 
while dial-plate in the centre of the attic 
story. The utility of such an index is ob- 
vious, but the doca/ion is eminently tasteless, 
—The Northern, or land front, which 
looks into Lower Thames-street, is neat, 
but perfectly unornamented. The nume- 
rous windows derogate from the appear- 
ance of solidity and strength. The whole 
of Lower Thames-street should certainly 
be widened to somewhat of an adequate 
breadth. An opening should be made 
so as to afford a proper view of that don 
morceau of Sir Christopher Wren, the 
unique steeple of St. Dunstan’s in the 
fast, which is but a few yards from the 
back of the New Custom House. That 
disgusting spectacle, Billingsgate Market, 
is just on the Western flank of the build- 
ing, which, doubtless, caused the Eastern 
extremity to be selected by the Commis- 
sioners for their offices. The fish market 
should be removed farther up towards 
London-bridge, which, so far, would 
greatly tend to the convenience of buy- 
ing-frequenters, and afford room for the 
erection of a range of uniferm subordinate 
offices on the East and West sides of the 

New Emporium of Metropolitan Trade. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Covent Garven THEATRE. 

Sept. 29. The Duke of Savoy ; or, Wife 
and Mistress; a Musical Play, by Mr. 
Reynolds, the Music by Mr. Bishop. 

Oct. 2. The Youthful Days of Frederick 
the Great ; a Melo-Drama. 





Gazetre Promortions. 

Carlton-house, Sept. 17. Lord Talbot, 
a Member of the Privy Council, and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Lord Somers, Lord Lieutenant of 
Herefordshire. 

Sept. 27. Lord William Gordon, Re- 
ceiver Genera! of Cornwall, vice Sir John 
M‘Mahon, deceased. 





Crvit Promotions. 

Edward. Vernon Utterson, esq. barrister- 
at-law, Recorder of Chichester, vice Steele, 
decease. 

J.Gifford, esq. one of the Magistrates at 
Marlborough street, v. SirW. Parsons, dec. 

Joha- Edward Conant, esq. one of the 
Magistrates at Worship. street, v, Gifford. 

Oxford, Oct. 8. Rev. Thomas Lee, Vice 
Chancellor of the University for the year 
ensuing.— Rev. Whittington Landon, D. D. 
Rev. John Cole, D. D. Rev. Frodsham 
Hodson, D. D. and Rev. George- William 
Hall, D. D. Pro-Vice-Chancellors. 





EccLestasTICAL PrererMeNnrts, 

Rev. Joseph L’Oste, LL. B. Postwick 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. John Taylor, M. A. Haynford R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Richard-John Geldart, M,. A. Lit- 
tle Billing R. co. Northampton. 

Rev. Charles-James Blomfield, M, A. 
Tuddenham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. George-Terey Carwithen, LL. B. 
Newtou St. Cyres V. Devonshire. 

Rev. J. Trevenen, jun. Caud R. Corow. 

Rev. Charles King, Witchampton R. 
Dorset. 

Rev. William H. Holworthy, Eartham 
V. with Bowthorpe annexed, Sussex. 

Rev. Henry Parr Beloe, Chaplain of the 
Tiber, vice Rev. S. W. Roberts, appointed 
to the Glasgow. 

Rev. Charles Chichester, M. A. a pre- 
bendary of Exeter, vice Veysie, deceased. 

Rev. T. Mitchenson, Thornton aud Car- 
rington Chapelries, co. Lincolo. 

Rev. H. Gauntlett, Cricklade St, Sam- 
son V, Wilts. 

Rev. John Hopwood, Accrington Per- 
petual Curacy, co. Lancaster, vice Whi- 
taker, deceased. 

Rev. Alfred Hadfield, M.A. St. Ste- 
phen’s, Liverpool, Perpetual Curacy. 

Rev. Robert Sutton, St. Michael’s, 
Spurriergate R. York. 

Gsnt. Mac. October, 1817, 
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Rev. Dr.Stewart, Loughgilly, R. co. Arm. 

Rev. William Hildyard, A. M. Assistant 
Curate of Beverley Mivster, 0. Ramsay,dec. 

Rev. John Morland, Aughton R. co. 
Lancaster. 

Rev. Thomas Putt, Combrawleigh R. 
Devon, vice Drewe, deceased. 

Rev. C, Golding, Stratford St. Mary R. 
Saffolk. 

Rev. W. Hicken, Ellenhall Perpetual 
Curacy, co. Stafford. 

Rev.T Hulse, North Ockendon R. Essex 

Rev. John Hutchinson, M.A. Edale, 
co. Denbigh, vice Turner, resigned. 

Rev, W. Harrison, Overton R. Hants. 

Rev. James Slade, M. A. Bolton-le- 
Moors V. Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Keary, Nunnington R. co. York. 

Rev. J. R. Relton, Marston Meysey 
Perpetual Curacy, cv. Gloucester. 

Rev. John Morton, Thrigby R. Norfolk. 





BIRTHS, 

Aug. 18. Hon. Mrs. St. John, a davu.— 
The lady of Rev. Sir Charles Anderson, 
bart, a dau.—24, At Colchester, the lady 
of Lieut.-col, Hon. W. H. Gardner, a son. 
—aAt Castle Guthrie, the wife of Thomas 
Mylne, esq of Mylnefield, a son.—31. 
At Coligny, near Geneva, Lady Rendle- 
sham, a daughter. 

Sept. 3. At Gloucester, the wife of 
Hardwick Shute, esq. M. D. a dau. — At 
Hillsborough, the Marchioness of Down- 
shire, a dau.—10. At Edinburgh, the wife 
of Robert Abercromby, esq. M. P. a dau, 
—I1. At Armagh, the Countess of Castle- 
stuart, a dan.—13. At Cardington, Hon. 
Mrs. Waldegrave, a son,—15. At Rhode 
Hall, co. Chester, the wife of Randle 
Wilbraham, esq. a son.—18, At Wood- 
lands, co. York, the lady of Sir Belling- 
ham Graham, bart. a dau.—20. lu Upper 
Berkeley-street, the wife of Hon. Alexan- 
der Murray, a son.—In Lower Brook- 
Street, the lady of Sir William- Duff Gor- 
don, bart. M, P. a dau.— At his seat in 
Yorkshire, the wife of Maj.-gen. the Hon. 
Godfrey Bosville, a son. —26, At Abbey 
Hill, Edinburgh, Lady Menzies, a son, 

Oct. 3. At Paris, Hon, Mrs. G, L. 


* Newnham, a dau.—4, At Clifton, the 


Marchivness of Ely, a son.—6, Rt. Hon, 
Lady Caroliee-Anne Macdonald, of Clan- 
ronald, a dau, —7. In Southampton-row, 
the wife of Hon. Charles Law, a dau, — 
At Kensington, the wife of Maj. Manby, 
a dau.—8, At Sydenham, the wife of Iltid 
Nicholl, esq. a dau.— At Dublin, Lady 
Fleanor Fetherston, a dau—9. At the 
Vives, Rochester, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Bingham (late of the grevadier guards), a 
dau.—14. A: Brockley Hiil, the wife of 
Robert Webver, esq. a dau. —20. At the 
Rectory-house, Souih Normanton, Derby- 
shire, the wife of Rev. Guy Bryau, a son, 

MAR- 
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MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 20. Richard Holland Goode, esq. 
of Allesley, Warwickshire, to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony Parkin, 
esq. of Great Ormond-street. 

Theobald Butler, esq. of Ballynard Cas- 
tle, to Miss Creaghe, dau. of the late Jo- 
seph C, esq. of Kill, co. Tipperary. 

21. Major Tylden, Royal Engiveers, to 
Lecilena, dau. of W. Baldwin, esq. of 
Stede-hill, Kent. 

At Eglington-castle, R. A. Oswald, esq. 
to the Rt. Hon. Lady Lilias M‘Queen. 

23. Joho Holman Hay, esq. of the Ad- 
miralty, to Anne, fifth dau. of the late 
Henry Dyett, esq. 

25. Lieut. Millett, R. N. of Marazion, 
to Miss Elizabeth Davy, of Penzauce, 
youngest sister of Sir Humphrey Davy. 

28. Rev. R. C. Chambres, of Llys Meir- 
chion, vicar of Lianufyda, co. Denbigh, 
to Mary Anue, second dau. of R. Ingleby, 
esq. of Springfield, co, Flint. 

29, T.B. Cole, esq. of Kirkland-hall 
and Beaumont Cote, Lancashire, t» Louisa, 
youngest dau. of J.Grimshawe, of Preston. 

30. Captain de Starck, R. N. to Miss 
Kent, niece to the late Sir Thomas Kent ; 
the Duke of Sussex gave away the bride. 

Christopher Wilkinson, esq. of Bread- 
street, and Whalley, Lancashire, to.Anne, 
dau. of Thomas Hodgson, esq. 

Sept,1. Major Oliver, Royal Horse 
Artillery, to Marianne, dau, of the late 
Dudley Baxter, esq. of Atherstone, Warw. 

At Sheffield, James Rimington, esq. of 
Hillsborough-house, to Sarah, dau. of S.B. 
Ward, esq. of Mount Pleasant. 

3. John Marcon, esq. of Swaffham, 
Norfolk, to Jane, dau. of Rev. A. Edwards, 
rector of Great Cressingham, Norfolk. 

At Guernsey, Thomas Williams, esq. 
eldest son of Capt. W. R.N. to Eliza He- 
len, eldest dau. of the late Maj.-gen. Hay, 
Colonel of the York Chasseurs. 

4. John Frederick Daniell, esq. eldest 
son of G, Daniell, esq. of Lincoin’s-inn- 
fields, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir William Rule, of Montague-place. 

8. John Turing Ferrier, eldest son of 
Alexander F. esq. British Consul at Rot- 
terdam, to Adriana, only dau. and heiress 
of the late Hermanus Jonas, esq. of De- 
merara. 

At the British Ambassador’s chapel, Pa- 
ris, Rob. Baxter, esq. of Bombay, to Louisa 
Elizabeth, dau. of John Geo. Rarkhurst, 
esq. and the late Dowager Lady Boynton. 

10. Rev. G. Grenside, rector of Great 
Massingham, Norfolk, to Mary, only dau. 
of W. Bent, esq. of Parliament-street. 

John Wall, esq. of the county Clare, 
to Eliza, only dau. of T. Cooke, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, niece to Sir Johu Newport, bt. 

11. W. Smith, esq. of Moreton-hall, co. 
Worcester, to Sophia, only dau. of J. 
Ward, esq. of Air-street, Piceadilly. 


J. P. M. Kenyon, esq. late Captain in 
2d Life-Guards, to Julia Anne, only dau. 
of the late General Rainsford. 

John Leathley Armitage, esq. eldest son 
of E. Armitage, esq. of Farnley-hall, co. 
York, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Hev. 
Thompson, esq. of Cheltenham. 

A. W, Amyatt, esq. Lieut. Royal Irish 
Drag. Gds, to Caroline, dau. of M. Anketell, 
esq. of Anketell-grove, co. Monaghan, 

12, G. H. Ward, esq. to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late William Saunders, M. D. 

16. Barton Boucher, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Nathaniel Thorubury, rector of Aven~ 
ing, co. Gloucester. 

Sir Alexander Willson, M. D. of Bath, 
to Miss James, only dau. of the late Sel- 
wyn James, esq. of Straate, co. Gloucester. 

G. H. Wilkinson, esq. of Harley-street, 
Cavendish-square, to Elizabeth Jane, only 
dau. of the late G. Pearson, esq. of Har- 
porley-park, co. Durham. 

17. At Viewna, Count Joseph Ester- 
hazy, of Galantha, to the Princess Mary 
of Metternich, dau. of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

18. At Paris, Dep. Commissary-gene- 
ral Dumaresq, to Sophia Elizabeth, dau. 
of Col. Lovelace, formerly of the Guards. 

20. Lieut. W. Hamersiey, 3d Gar- 
rison Battalion, to Jean, dau. of the late 
Campbell Brown, esq. of Antigua. 

23. Capt. Parlby, East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Horse Artillery, to Anne, 
dau. of Rev. Ur, Hooker, of Rottingdean. 

J. Best, esq. of Park-house, to Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late S. R. Gaussen, 
esq. of Brookman’s Park, co. Hertford. 

Major James Macalester, 13th Light 
Dragoons, to Georgina Maria, dau. of 
James Graham, esq. of Richardby, Cumb. 

At Edinburgh, James Roscoe, esq. of 
Liverpool, to Miss Jane Douglas. 

25. J. S. Usher, esq. of Bristol, to 
Mrs. Nairne, widow of the late Major Ro- 
bert Nairne, East India Company’s cavalry. 

Rev. Charles Thomas Jotinson, rector of 
Enborne and Hampstead Marshal, Berks, 
to Lucy Anne, youngest dau. of tbe late 
Sir J. Blois, bart. of Cocktield-hall, Suffolk. 

Francis, youngest son of Rev. Edward 
Smediey, of the Sanctuary, Westminster, 
to Frances Sarah, youngest dau. of G, El- 
lison, esq. of Alfred-house, Great Marlow, 

30, At Dublin, Sir J. M. Doyle, K. C. B. 
&c. to Mary, only dau. of Major Bryan. 

Lately.—William, only son of William 
Lewis, esq. of Brunswick-square, to Lucy, 
dau. of the late Charles Pritchard, esq. of 
Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 

Oct.7. The Earl of Desart, to Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter of Maurice N. O’Con- 
nor, esq. 

20. Benjamin Lara, M. D. Resident 
Physician at Portsea, to Rachel, daughter 
of Thomas Walters, esq. of Hackney. 
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MEMOIR or tax tats Me. JOHN CARTER, F. A. S. 


_ Mr. John Carter was born June 22, 
1%48. He was the son of Benjamin Car- 
ter, who resided in Piccadilly, and followed 
the profession of a Sculptor, in which he 
attained to a considerable degree of emi- 
nence, many of the principal Chimney- 
pieces and Monuments of the then day 
having issued from his house.—He was 
placed at an early age at a Boarding- 
school at Battersea, where his genius be- 
gan to unfold itself in practising musick on 
the English flute, and making attempts at 
drawing. From thence he was removed 
to another in Kennington-lane ; where, 
in the interval of school-hours, he follow- 
ed his favourite pursuits: this he quitted 
about the year 1760, and went home to 
his father, under whose roof he prosecuted 
the Art of Design, making working draw- 
ings for the men; and indalging, as his 
leisure afforded him an opportunity, his 
passion for Musick, 

His father dying about the year 1763, 
he was left, at the age of fifteen, unprotect- 
ed, and void of all support, to choose his 
ewn course of life. He did not long he- 
sitate, but fixed his mind upon Architec- 
ture; and in the year 1764 entered upon 
his Avtiquarian labours by drawing the 
ruins of ** The Herald’s Tower in Windsor 
Castle,” with which bis voluminous and 
valuable Sketches, from that period tw 
the year 1816 inclusive, commence. 

About this time Mr. Jos. Dixon, Surveyor 
and Mason, of St. Alban’s-street, (who 
executed the mason’s work of Blackfriars- 
bridge, built that at Exeter, kc.) made 
proposals to him to study tnder his instrac- 
tien, till he came of age, at a liberal sa- 
lary ; which kind offer he accepted, and 
remained with him for some years. 

In 1768, he began to make drawings for 
Mr. Henty Holland, the eldest son of 
Mr. Richard Holland, bricklayer, of Half- 
moon-street, Piccadilly; which connexion 
continued for many years, his engage- 
ments with Mr. Dixon not preventing his 
employing his leisure hours for the ser- 
vice of others.—In 1774, he engaged to 
execute drawings for a periodical work, 
** The Builder’s Magazine,” edited by Mr. 
Newbery, Bookseller, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, which he regularly assisted with his 
talents till its completion in 1786; and 
which contained a series of 185 Eogravings 
on all kinds of Architectural subjects. 

The year 1780 was memorable for his 
having been then first employed by the 
Society of Antiquaries, to draw and etch 
some subjects. To their patronage he had 
been introduced by the Rev. Dr. Lort, 
from whom he received very considerable 
attention dutiog the remainder of his life. 
This, Mr. Carter himself acknowledges, in 
the following handsome manner, in No. 72 
of “ Pursuits of Architectural Innova- 





tion,” (which will be mentioned hereafter, } 
in which be had described the Church of 
Tenby: ‘ Before,” says he, “ I leave 
this sacred edifice, let me do honour to the 
memory of a late Reverend Divine (Dr: 
Lort), to whose attention and patrduage 
I owe the first insight and encouragement 
to follow the study of Antiquity, by in- 
serting an inscription from a neat modern 
mural monument, set up by him, my 
kind patron, in this church, as a memo- 
rial of his parent’s virtues and patriotism.” 

This year, likewise, he drew for Richard 
Gough, esq. his subsequent great patron, 
the West front of Croyland Abbey Church, 
and numerous other subjects which are 
interspersed in “‘ The Sepulchral Monu- 
meuts,”” and other Works of that Geutle- 
mau. Mr. Gough, in the preface to his 
“ History of Croyland Abbey,” 1783, 
gave the following flattering opinion of 
his abilities, which then began to attract 
the notice of Antiquaries: ‘‘ The desire 
to do justice to these almost Grecian fi- 
gures that decorate its splendid front, 
saggested the idea of prompting Mr. Jobn 
Carter to make a sketch of it when he was 
in those parts the summer before the last. 
This industrious young man, into whom I 
thought the spirit of Vertue was passed by 
a metempsychosis not unfamiliar to Pro- 
fessors of Antiquity, executed his com- 
mission, and produced what, at the dis- 
tance of near twenty years *, seemed a 
very faithful drawing, and deserving to 
be engraven as the surest mode of pre- 
serving these elegant morceauz.”—In the 
more elaborate work of the same learned 
Author, ‘* The Sepulchral Monuments of 
Great Britain,” Mr. Carter’s merit is also 


duly acknowledged: ‘* Nor must I for- 


get how many specimens are contributed 
to this Collection by Mr. John Carter, 
whose rising talents I had hailed with pre- 
dictive applause, and to whose merit I 
am always ready to do justice.” 

The fine original Drawing of Croyland 
Abbey (with the Copper-plate faithfully en- 
graved from it by Basire) was purchased by 
Mr. Nichols, who for nearly forty years was 
the firm and unvaried friend of Mr. Carter. 

The following year, 1781, brought him 
acquainted with John Soane, esq. the 
Architect to the Bank; his great friend the 
Rev. Dr. Milner, who about that time left 
the College of Douay in France together 
with his associate in studies John Kemble, 
esq. and returned to England ; and his 
eminent and learned patrons Sir Henry 
Charles Englefield, Richard Ball, esq. 
and the Hon. Horace Walpole, afterwards 
Lord Orford, (to whose notice he was 
introduced by Mr. Bull.) He had also 
previous to this time received considerable 





* Mr, Gough visited Croyland in 1756. 
. patronage 
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patronage from Dr. Ducarel, William Se- 
ward, esq. and Thomas Barrett, esq. of 
Leigh, near Canterbury; the two latter 
of whom continued their friendship with 
him during their lives. 

Encouraged by the flattering atten- 
tion and recommendation of so many 
eminent and learned men, Mr. Carter 
was induced to enter upon his first 
great Work, ‘* Specimens of Antient 
Sculpture and Painting,” the first volume 
of which he dedicated to Lord Orford : 
an occurrence, about that time, the dis- 
covery of a statue in Wesitminster-hall, 
upon taking down the old stairs leading 
to the Exchequer, of which, together with 
other sculptures about the Hall, he had 
an intention of publishing an etching, hav- 
ing given him the idea of commencing a 
Work illustrative of the Antient Sculpture 
and Painting of this Kingdom. In this 
Work Mr. Carter received much valuable 
assistance from several eminent Aatiqua- 
ries, and particularly from Mr.Gough, both 
in compiling and revising the descriptions 
ef his plates; in the course of which no 
less than ten articles were written expressly 
for it by that distinguished Antiquary. 

In the year 1782, he was employed by 
Wm. Bray, esq. F. A. S. the now wo:thy 
‘Treasurer, from whom he received great 
countenance and recommendation, and al- 
ways remained on the most friendly terms. 

During the year 1783, he was engaged 
by the Earl of Exeter to copy some paint- 
ings in water-colours, “The Spanish Royal 
Family (contemporary with James I[.), 
and some of the Nobility at the late Lord 
Grantham's, Whitehall.’”” This Nobleman 
(to #hom he had permission to dedicate the 
second volume of his ‘* Specimens of 
Antient Sculpture and Painting,” which 
he finished in 1794, and which com- 
pleted that Work,) proved a liberal patron 
to him.—At the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in the Spring of 1786, Mr. Car- 
ter exhibited his splendid Drawing, the 
design for the Frontispiece of bis first vo- 
lume of “ Antient Sculpture and Painting,” 
wpon which occasion he received the follow- 
ing gratifying letter from Mr. Gough. 

** Mr, Carter, May 15, 1786. 

“You will believe that I do not flatter 
you, when [ tell you how highly I was 
pleased with your Drawing at the Exhi- 
bition. 1 am impatient to see it en- 
graved, and am, 

** Your very bumble servant, R.G.” 

This Drawing, together with the Com- 
panion, the design for the Frontispiece to 
his second volume, and two other highly 
finished Drawings, unpublished, he has 
bequeathed by bis Will to his old and 
firm frierd Sir Henry C. Englefield, whom 
he likewise appointed one of his execa- 
tors, and only legatee, with the exception 
of his other two executors, 








Among his chief patrons we may also 
recount that eminent encourager of the 
Fine Arts, Sir Richard Cok Hoare, bart. ; 
and Thomas Lister Parker, esq. Sir 
Richard has perbaps the largest collec- 
tion of finished Drawings that Mr. Carter 
ever made for one person; and a curious 
collection of Drawings of English Dresses 
was made expressly for Mr. Parker. 

In the course of the year 1786, he com- 
menced publishing a second Work, con- 
sisting of small etchings of ** Views of An- 
tient Buiidings in England.” ‘This Work 
is comprised m six volumes, duodecimo ; 
aad was intended by Mr. Carter, not only 
as a pocket companion to the Antiquary, 
but likewise as an Index to his valuable 
and extensive collection of Sketches, 

Having brought, as before stated, his 
splendid Work of ** Specimens of Antient 
Sculpture and Painting,” toa close in the 
year 1794; he the following year began a 
new one of great importance and magni- 
tude, “* The Antient Architecture of Eng- 
land,” the first volume of which he lived 
to finish, and which he received permis- 
sion to dedicate to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York; but the second was left 
incomplete.—With this we terminate the 
Account of his Works published by himself. 

But we have now to recount the very 
elaborate, faithful, and beautiful Draw- 
ings executed by him of St, Stephen’s 
Chapel, the Abbey Church of Bath, and 
the Cathedrals of Exeter, Durham, and 
Gloucester, for the Society of Antiquacieg, 
and which were afterwards published by 
them—Works truly honourable, and wor- 
thy of that learned Body. Add to these 
his Drawings of the Cathedral of Wells, 
made for the same Society, but which 
have not yet met the public eye. It will, 
however, be much to be lamented if the 
last efforts of the delicate pencil of this 
eminent Artist in the service of this So- 
ciety (of which he was chosen a Member in 
March1795), and without which there would 
be an evident deficiency in this branch of 
their Works, should not be published. 

The Surveys of Bath, Exeter, Glouces- 
ter, Durham, aud Wells, were made un- 
der circumstances peculiarly gratifying to 
Mr. Carter’s feelings, they having been, 
(after the decease of that eminent Anti- 
quary Mr. Topham, who first proposed 
the publication of St. Stepbeu’s Chapel, 
and superintended its execution,) conti- 
nued principally in consequence of the 
exertions aud influence of his zealous and 
continued friend Sir H. C. Englefield in 
the Council of the Society of Antiquaries : 
who likewise took a most distinguished 
part in the prosecution of these splendid 
Works, baving alone drawn up the Ac- 
coun's of the several Churches, and super- 
intended the publications. 

Tue Drawings of tue Abbey Church of 
St 
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St. Alban’s *, made by Mr. Carter for Mr. 
Gough, and presented by him to the 
Society of Aotiquaries, by whom they were 
subsequently published, swell a list of 
Works so numerous, and yet so highly 
delicate in design and execution, as could 
hardly be considered capable of being 
executed by the pencil of one man, Yet 
another set of numerous highly - finished 
Drawings, with Descrip:ions, of York Min- 
ster, crown his industrious career in this 
line of his profession. 

As an Architect in the Antient English 
style, his designs were carried into effect, 
amongst others, in the following works :— 
A small Oratory, with appropriate deco- 
rations, for James Moore, Esq. PF. A. S. 
about the years 1794, 1795.—Also a very 
rich Monument and Chimney-piece for 
Trench Chiswell, Exq.—In the year 1800, 
he was employed at Oatlands iu certain 
parts of the exterior of the house, and in 
a Chimney-piece. A few years afterwards 
he made a design of four Alms-houses, 
afterwards erected at Wrotham, in Kent. 
—The Great West Window at Exeter Ca- 
thedral, executed by Coade, about eight 
or nine years ago, under Mr. Soane, was 
from designs made by Mr. Carter.—And 
a Chapel now completing near Sevenoaks, 
in Kent, is likewise from bis pencil; the 
very curious roof of which, in part framed 
under his immediate inspection, exhibits 
a genuine specimen of the antient mode 
of framing timber-work. 

+ His leisure hours, if a man engaged in 
such laborious undertakings could have 
been considered as possessing any, were 
not idly spent. Musick and Antiquarian 
pursuits, followed con amore, tilled up the 
hours not engaged in his profession. —Mu- 
sick, which was the delight of his youth, 
was the companion of his maturer years, 
and the solace of his age; and, although 
almost a self-taught Musician, his compo- 
sitions were very interesting and consider- 
able. He had likewise exhibited early 
in life a dramatic taste, which he seemed 
to have imbibed from his maternal Grand- 
father John Jameson, a Lancaster man, 
who had written a variety of dramatic 
pieces, novels, &c. Being thus disposed, 
he had, in his younger days, written se- 
veral little pieces, which he had set to 
Musick; and this turn of miod growing 
with his strength, he continued bis com- 
positions, and set portions of Shake- 
speare’s Plays to Musick. He likewise 
wrote an Ode on the Death of Richard LI. 
to which he composed the Musick. But 
his Chefs dauvre in this line were two 
Qperas founded upon the History, Au- 





* To the description of these Drawings, 
writtea by Mr. Carter, is annexed a coacise 
Aceount of the Abbey Church, by Mr. 
Gough, which, having been left unfinished 
at bis death, was completed by Mr, Nichyls, 
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tient Manners and Customs of this Coun- 
try. “ The White Rose,” and “ The Cell 
of St. Oswald,” which he not only wrote, 
but set to musick, and paisted the scenery 
adapted to them, which he exhibited upon a 
small stage.—And even in the latier part of 
his life he appears to have advanced far 
in the writing and composition of a third 
Opera, iliu-trative of Antient Manners not 
introduced in his former productions. 

The pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
will shew how much of his time he de- 
voted to Antiquarian subjects, and the 
zeal with which he was animated when 
he considered any precious remain was 
threatened with destruction, or an an- 
tient building about to be disfigured by 
a new character being given to it under 
the deluding ideas of reparation or im- 
provement. Upon occasions like these 
his soul was all on fire; he felt the me- 
ditated attack upon these objects of his 
veneration, as an attack upon bimself, as 
if his own rights were invaded; and his 
warmth was incapable of being estimated 
by those who did not feel a congenial 
flame ; his sentiments were, therefore, fre- 
quently misuuderstood, if not repreheod- 
ed. But he had the satisfaction of know- 
ing, in more instances than one, that his 
representations had warded off the fatal 
blew, and saved the desired objects from 
destruction. 

In 1798, a series of Communications 
were commenced in this Miscellany, under 
the title of ** Pursuits of Architectural In- 
novation,” with the signature of An Ar- 
chitect. Mr. Carter never publicly ac- 
knowledged himself to be the author of 
these Essays: but no one in the slightest 
degree acquainted with his turn of mind, 
his pursuits, or his style of expressing 
himself, or who had read other acknow- 
ledged communications of his in the same 
Publication, could for a moment hesitate 
in ascribing them to their real author. 

Towards the Autumn of last year bis 
health began to decline ; he was, at first, 
attacked with diarrhoea, afterwards with 
dispepsy. Iu the Spring, symptoms of 
dropsy appeared, which finally terminated 
his existence. The vigour of bis mental 
powers, however, remained till the last, 
as appears by the posthumous commusi- 
cation published in the last number of this 
Magazine, p. 199, and which had occupied 
his attention during part of the last month 
of his life. He was contined to his bed 
hardly one day, having been in his work~- 
room the morning of the day previous to 
his dissolution; be was there taken ill, 
and suffered many hours excruciating 
pain; after the subsiding of which he ley 
fur a considerable length of time in a qui- 
escent state, and expired the next day, 
about 11 o'clock, almost imperceptibly. 

Thus died an Artist of superior emi- 
neace, and unique ia his ailaiomente ia 
Austeut 
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Antient English Architecture. In this, 
his knowledge and experience were great, 
it having been the study of a long life.— 
As an Antiquarian Draftsman his abilities 
were truly estimable ;—he was extremely 
faithful in his delineations,—delicate and 
elaborate in his drawings ; but they were 
the unadorned and absolute fac-similes of 
the objects pourtrayed.—He was indefa- 
tigable in his profession, which he fol- 
lowed not merely as a profession, but as 
a pursuit in which hisdelight was centered. 
—His death, certainly, may be considered 
as a national loss; occasioning an hiatus 
in society difficu!t to be filled up— 
‘* Take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shal! look upon his like again.” 
He was, by his own particular request, 
interred at Hampstead, where a small 
memorial of him is intended to be placed. 
*,* To the preceding communication we 
are enabled to add, from a different source, 
the following notice of Mr. Carver. 





** Laus intemperata nulla vix pluris 
meritd habetur.” 


Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 10. 


To men whose lives have been emi- 
nenily distinguished for their virtues, their 
rank, their talents, or their industry, it is 
usual to pay the tribute of a memvir when 
they have ceased to live. It is a tribute of 
respect equally due to the departed and the 
publick. Under this feeling, therefore, tho’ 
ill qualified, the writer of this sketch takes 
upon himself to add a few particulars to 
the casual mention which las been made 
in some of the public prints, of the death 
of Mr, Joba Carter, for insertion ia the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, that your valuable pub- 
lication may possess some account of a man 
whose literary labours have appeared in it 
during so many years, and which have con- 
tributed to give it an interest that belongs 
to no similar periodical work. To you, Mr. 
Urban, who have lost a Friend, and a valu- 
ableCorrespondent, to myself, who have lost 
au acquaintance and an intelligent com- 
panion, and to every admirer of Antiquity, 
it can afford but little satisfaction to read 
the shorn character of the veteran Anti- 
quary deceased : to be told that he was 
an honest, sober, industrious man, and a 
quiet neighbour ; or that he possessed in- 
defatigable industry, unweuried persever- 
ance ; or a cold remark or two upon his 
professional atiainments ; while the one 
may be claimed by men who never con- 
sidered industry as a recommendation, or 
ability as its consequence ; and the other 
is liberally bestowed upon those who have 
creditably performed the toils of their se- 
parate employments. Whether such en- 
cemiums are as often merited as bestowed, 
is not now the subject of inquiry; it would 
be invidious at almost any time to conjec- 


ture, when few men, like the Speciator, 
“* write (or even speak) themselves out.” But 
it must at least be confessed, that these Me- 
moirs are sometimes biassed by the par- 
tiality or prejudice of those who compose 
them ; and perhaps those very qualities 
which by one person are recorded as great, 
and noble, and praiseworthy, are by another 
met with indifference or total neglect. 

The subject of these lines is entitled 
to more than has yet been said of him: he 
had to pass through the thick cloud of ob- 
scurity, which hung over his birth, educa- 
tion, and early connexions, to fix his mind, 
his untaught talents, upon a profession 
then neither well known nor liberally 
encouraged, which claims its origin from 
refinement, and, while one of the mort 
elegant, is one of the most useful employ- 
ments which can occupy the mind of 
man. By natural genius, invariable 
perseverance, and ready comprehension ; 
scrupulous attention to the principles of 
the art, and zeal which no threat, no pro- 
mise, no expectation of profit, no fear of 
poverty or opposition, could controul, he 
arrived at the head of his profes-ion, re- 
jecting the stiff unnatural works.of former 
Artists, and making those improvemeuts 
in Architectural Drawing which have been 
since followed, and in some respects never 
perhaps equalled; affording an instance 
that genius is rather concerned iv inventing, 
than improving upon an invention. But his 
professional aitainmeuts were not the only 
proofs of his possessing an active ingenious 
mind ; among these proofs must be reek- 
oned Musick and the Dramatic art; to 
both of which he enthusiastically devoted 
himself, and has leit several compositions 
of both kinds behind him. 

Littie indeed is in my knowledge of the 
early years of Mr. Carter’s lite; it will 
therefore be impossible to say much of 
him before he made himself known as an 
Artist ; either whether in his youthful days 
he evinced any of those peculiar traits which 
afterwards marked his character; or whe 
ther he gave any indication of that talent, 
which when ripened was displayed in such 
works as wil! hand his name to posterity as 
long as buildings of antiquity shall find an 
admirer. I have heard from his own con- 
fession, that when young he received but 
little school education, and that of a very 
humble kind ; and that, except from his 
father, he had no instruction in drawing, 
whose practice was almost wholly confined 
to the human figure, he being a Mason 
and Sculptor, The progress he made 
kept pace with his practice, as his subse- 
quent works in the historic way prove. But 
what first induced him to pursue Archi- 
tecture is to me unknown: certain it is that 
he followed it with a resolution to attaia 
eminence, if exertion aud perseverance 
would ensure success ; and from hence bis 
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love of Antiquity had its origin, and his 
finally becoming its investigator, advo- 
cate, and preserver. In his habits be was 
frugal even to parsimony, and very tem- 
perate; and his make, which was tall and 
thin, rendered him capable of ‘enduring 
privations and hardships which many mea 
would have sunk beneath. His principles 
were certainly sound ; his integrity incor- 
ruptible; but his manners were reserved ; 
his temper irascible; and his resolution 
sometimes bordered on obstinacy. Like 
most men, therefore, he had his foibles; and 
from these the greatest minds are not ex- 
empt, for perfection is beyond the power 
of Humanity to possess. He is now dead, 
and let his faults die with him ; he has laid 
down the pen he wielded in hostility, and 
bid farewell to all thosé objects his heart 
most delighted in! “ He that is without 
sin, let him cast the first stone !” 

But we must proceed, and investi- 
gate his knowledge of Antiquity, and 
his judgment as an Antiquary. As to 
parts of his conduct, it will be most diffi- 
cult to decide on them, since he was dif- 
ferent at different times, though bigoted to 
an opinion when once finally formed; so 
that po man created more adversaries, if 
not erfemies, by his opinions and writings. 
His failings were doubtless heightened by 
every one whose dislike he had roused, 
and they were never entirely forgotten even 
by those who most respected him; and 
though his fame as an Artist, and practice 
as ap Architect, would otherwise have beeu 
more respected and extended, yet consi- 
derable merit will never be denied to him 
by the impartial. As an Artist, he was 
original, elaborate, correct; as an Archi- 
tect, where his own judgmentalone was con- 
sulted, he approved himself scrupulously 
minute, characteristic, and perfect. But ig 
stances of the latter kind are very few, for 
his attachment to antient examples would 
never suffer him, for the prospect of the 
greatest emolument, to deviate in any par- 
ticular, whatever inconvenience might at- 
tend exact imitation. 

Possessing myself feelings of veneration 
for our grand National Architecture, and 
ever solicitous for the preservation of the 
pristine perfection, accordance, and ar- 
rangement of the many Fabrics existing in, 
and ornamenting our country,—I am still 
persuaded that the Pointed style of build- 
ing is best calculated for religious siruc- 
tures, and incomparably less capable of 
affording that comfort and convemence for 
domestic life. suitable to the present age, 
than the Grecian or Roman; aad | am of 
Opinion, that where this style may be 
adopted, it will exceed the power of the 
most skilful Architect to suit a room, ora 
staircase, in every respect to the original 
from whence the desiga is borrowed. A 
side elevation, indeed, a screen, or a roof, 
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may be transferred from a church to a 
castle, or from an aile to a drawing-room ; 
and if this is done with accuracy,—nay, if 
it is done with deviations from richness to 
simplicity, or the reverse, which is occa- 
sionally necessary,—it is an injastice to the 
Architect and Patron to deny the praise 
they separately merit for having copied 
their original thus far, and without a 
sacrifice of those comforts necessary for a 
habitation or a palace. It is an injury to 
the cause for which we plead to act so, as 
it tends to damp the spirit for imitation, 
which was despised by Batty Langley, 
whose rules are now sodeserveily reprobat- 
ed ; and it moreover creates a contempt for 
copying in those who would otherwise re- 
sort to old examples with satisfaction and 
advantage. It is here then we feel ourselves 
obliged principally to differ from the stub- 
born rules of our late great advocate for 
Antiquity ;—a difference which we cannot 
hesitate to retain, while the advantages and 
disadvantages above specified are appa- 
rent to every one, and must be acknow- 
ledged by all who do not wish to grant 
every thing to effect; and while we have 
before us for our authority, the noble work 
of Wyatt at Ashridge, or the grand re- 
sidence of the Ear! of Lonsdale, Lowther 
Castle, by Smirke, buildings which confer 
lasting honour on the patrons and archi- 
tects, and far exceed any other structures 
of modern times. No person can view 
these princely piles without admiration, or 
without lamenting that the same age could 
rear a vast building * the reverse of all 
these characters ; a work of gaudy insig- 
nificance and splendid uselessness. 

It cannot then be wondered at that this 
veteran Antiquary should imbibe a pre- 
judice against nearly every imitative 
building of this kind, when all that ren- 
ders the antient Architecture beauti- 
ful, all that gives it consistency, charac- 
ter, and solemnity, is perverted or vio- 
lated; a chapel converted to the uses 
of a stable, or a church transformed inte 
a dwelling-house. It was Mr. Carter’s 
opinion, that a church should not appear 
like a mansion, or a mansion like a cathe- 
dral, and that each ought to possess its 
respective characters and ornaments, with- 
out injury to any peculiar style. As far 
as regards his designs, which the writer has 
seen roughly sketched on paper, more by 
way of illustrating remarks, than for ac- 
tual purposes, he scrupulously followed 
his own maxims; and in copying any 
portion of an old building, it was not suffi- 
cient that every moulding and ornament 
shou!d agree, but the proportion and place 
of every stone must follow: a door, there- 
fore, a window, ora buttress, became a work 
of considerable care and time, so that even 
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a small building on the same scale of accu- 
racy would have been an undertaking for his 
life. Thus we are convinced that with bis 
science in construction, and his abilities as 
a draftsman, he was wot fitted to super- 


intend the erection of a great fabrick; and- 


it is fortunate for Antiquity, the publick, 
and himself, that he was more of the Artist 
than Architect; since bis valuable repre- 
sentations of Sculpture and Painting, and 
antient Architecture of England, have pre- 
served the forms of buildings and deco- 
rations long lost, and many which may be 
hereafter demolished ; since his writings 
have done still more for their preservation ; 
and since he was rewarded through them 
with a handsome competency. These ex- 
tensive and useful Works were wholly exe- 
cuted by Mr. Carter, in a free and mas- 
terly manner, with character, boldness, 
and a feeling peculiar to those who know 
the utility of every line they draw. Still 
it is to be lamented that the latter is not 
complete, and that neither should have 
received the patronage they merited. 

Mr. Carter was well acquainted with the 
history of most of our ecclesiastical build- 
ings, and the various styles of the English Ar- 
chitecture ; also with the antient religious 
ceremonies and customs, and the uses of 
various members now appearing but as or- 
naments; which greatly facilitated his pro- 
gress in their survey, and rendered his 
descriptive remarks highly interesting: 
while his knowledge of the art of construc- 
tion gave all his Works a precision and 
accuracy not otherwise to be obtained. 
Of the several noble publications executed 
by the Society of Antiquaries (of which 
he was many years a member), Mr. Car- 
ter was at various times employed to make 
the Drawings ; and it is no more than jus- 
tice to say, that neither before nor since 
the period of his engagement as Artist 
to that respectable body of Gentlemen, 
have such estimable works been produced. 
His Drawings of York Minster, made under 
the patronage of Sir Mark Masterman 
Sykes, bart. are unique, elaborate, and 
beautiful. 

Your pages, Mr. Urban, can bear testi- 
mony to Mr. Carter’s unwearied persever- 
ance in the cause of Antiquity. In the de- 
fence of an old relick, he would brave the 
keenest war that pen could wage: he was 
never intimidated by threats, or diverted 
from his object by ridicule; and as he gave 
no quarter, so he expected, and received 
none. But the severity and sarcasm which 
too often marked his writings, are not to be 
justified. He would repeatedly declare 
himself a ‘‘ coward in every thing but the 
good old cause ;” and this I sincerely believe, 
for exclusively of this he had no fixed 
determination: nervous to an excessive 
degree, he would fancy the greatest con- 
sequences to have arisen from the most 


casual and trifling cause; and a dispute 
with a servant has brought on a fever :-— 
to causes like this he attributed the illness 
which attended the latter years of his life. 
With one observation more I close this 
Memoir of Autiquity’s most resolute friend ; 
it regards the Collection of Sketches Mr. 
Carter made, and which are comprised 
in a number of folio volumes, arranged 
according todate. Their chief value con- 
sists in their being thus connected, and 
the assistance that one may afford the 
other; for the Artist’s style of drawing 
was so peculiarly his own, and so undefin- 
ed, that if disjoined, many of them would 
appear more like the productions of me- 
mory than genuine sketches. But some 
of them are admirably executed, and I 
have often preferred their boldness and 
character to the more elaborate copy. 
These, Mr. Urban, are a few of the re- 
marks resulting from many years’ ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Carter ; and let this 
candid Memoir of him be considered as 
the tribute of one who admired and re- 
spected his abilities, and will for ever 
revere his memory. I sincerely hope that 
the “* good old cause,” for which be so 
ardently struggled, will never want de- 
fenders ; and that the glorious Fabricks of 
Antiquity, which he zealously venerated 
till death, will be preserved as long as 
the Fine Arts and Architecture shall claim 
an admirer. Yours, &c. %. 


Ricuarb Bean, Esq. 

Whose melancholy death at Hastings, 
was noticed in page 87, at the time he 
met with that fatal accident, was in his 
twenty-sixth year, In that short portion 
of life allotted him for his mortal career, 
he had made so rapid a progress in Paint- 
ing, Musick, and Engraving, uniting with 
them so extensive a knowledge of Anato- 
my, Chemistry, aud the various other 
sciences connected with the Fine Arts, 
that his friends confidently predicted from 
so promising a dawn, a day of brightness, 
when bis name would rank bigh among 
the illustrious men his country has pro- 
duced. 

Each of the pursuits in which Mr. Bean 
engaged, was sufficient of itself to occupy 
the whole time and attention of ordinary 
men, but one isolated department of art 
was not enough to fill the extensive grasp 
of bis mind. Nature had been liberal to 
him in her gifts, and his genius enabled 
him to perform with ease whatever he at- 
tempted, and to succeed in whatever he 
undertook. 

iu the leisure hours that he allowed him- 
self from his higher studies, he acquired 
the practice of Riding, Fencing, and Danc- 
iog; those accomplishments which add 
grace to the figure, and polish to the man- 
vers. One only acquirement, Swimming, 
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was unkaowni to him, which, like the vul- 
nerable heel of Achilles, was an avenue 
for Death to enter and force the soul from 
her earthly temple. Engraving was the 
original destination of Mr. Bean; and bigh 
expectations were formed of him from an 
exquisite portrait he engraved of Blake from 
Sciavonetii, when he had not been more 
than two years under the tuition of a 
master. During the short time he prac- 
tised the graphic art, he produced the por- 
traits of Brooke, of Goupy, and a set of 
anatomical plates (yet unpublished), which 
for correctness, force, and harmony, show 
what he would bave been had he cvnti- 
nued at engraving. But his mind, too in- 
dependent to follow the ideas of other men, 
determined him to become a painter, and 
to abandon engraving entirely. 

Among English painters the sublime 
conceptions of Blake, the epic con:posi- 
tions of Barry, and the unrivalled graces 
of Stothard, were the object of his admi- 
ration, attention, and imitation. 

Mr. Bean availed himself of the opportu- 
nity the Peace afforded, in 1814, of residing 
in Paris, and there pursued his studies in 
the school of Mons.Guerin, selecting for ob- 
jects of his particular attention the works 
of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Albert 
Durer, among the old masters; and the 
classic productions of David, Le Theive, 
aad Gerard, among the moderns. Paris 
was at that time the centre of every at- 
traction, and enriched with every thing 
that could interest the lovers of Art, Sci- 
ence, and Literature. That splendid Lu- 
minary which had lately blazed in its po- 
litical hemisphere was indeed set, but the 
irradiations of his glory were every where 
visible and perceptible. 

While Mr. Bean resided in that city, 
he was visited by Mr. Dyer, whose cou- 
genial sentiments on art had cemented a 
friendship between them that was never 
for a moment loosened; they had the 
pleasure of viewing together the stupen- 
dous collection in the Louvre, which in 
magnitude and value was never betore, 
and perhaps will never again be assembled 
under one roof. 

On the return of Napoleon to Paris, 
Mr. Bean came back to England, and 
resided when in town with his brother, 
Mr. Thomas Bean, of Albemarle-street, 
This gentleman, who is confessedly one of 
the first musical amateurs in the country, 
gave to his brother a decided predilection 
for that fascinating art, which he pursued 
with unremitted ardour until! his death. 

In last June Mr, Bean, with one of his 
sisters, and their niece, went to pass some 
time at Hastings, where he invited Mr. 
Dyer, who, the next morning after his ar- 
rival, bad the misfortune to witness the 
death of his friend, and narrowly to escape 
himself. 

Gent. Mac. October, 1817, 
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Me. Josten Georce Hormay. 

This geutleman, who, about twenty 
years ago, was a celebrated performer on 
the boards of Coveut Garden Theatre, énd 
there opposed Kemble for some time in 
the same cheracters, fell a victim to the 
yearly contagious autumnal fever which 
prevails in some parts of the United States 
of North America, at Rockaway, a bath- 
ing-place, in Long Island (not far from 
the present residence of Cobbet of politi- 
cal notoriety), on the 24th of August 1817, 
in his 534 year. 

Mr. Holman was of a very respectable 
family ; one of his ancestors was a baro- 
net of great popularity, Sir John Holman, 
bart. of Warkeworth Castle, Banbury; 
but the title is extinct. His father held 
some parochial office in Lendon, but died 
when this his son was achild. The first 
knowledge which the writer had of him 
was, when under the care of his mother, 
He received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion under Dr. Barrow, master of the aca- 
demy in Soho-square, a tutor of great 
abilities, and who, in order to improve 
his pupils in oratory, had theatrical 
exhibitions during the Christmas bholi- 
days. At that of 1778, the writer of 
this small tribute to the memory of his 
friend Holman was present, [It has 
been said by some biographers that Gar- 
rick was present, and pronounced most fa- 
vourably of that youth's performance of 
the character of Hamlet. If, however, 
our Roscius had been present, it miSt have 
been known to the @riter; but no sach 
circumstance was mentioned; besides, 
Garrick died within a month or five weeks 
after this performance ; immediately prior 
to his death he was on a visit to Lord 
Spencer, returned indisposed to his house 
in the Adelphi, and never recovered. ] 

Young Holman performed Hamlet to the 
surprize of the audience, consisting chiefly 
of the parents of the students. The young 
Baron Plaistow (with whose ticket the writer 
was admitted) performed one of the cha- 
racters, and spoke the Prologue, written 
by Dr. Barrow on the occasion. The 
writer, then himself about the same stand- 
ing, was invited among several young 
theatrical amateurs, by the eldest son of 
the late Mr. PAnson of Bedford.row. 
After dinner, the juvenile part of the com- 
pany retired to the drawing-room, and 
began spouting, to a pitch that soon drew 
the full-grown gentry below to their per- 
formances. Holman gave his speeches, 
or rather rantings, with a force that sur- 
prized them. 

Mr. Holman soon after embraced a 
theatrical life. His friends intended him 
for the Church, and, with that view, he 
was entered of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
in 1780; and such was the estimation in ~ 
which he was held, that he receivéd aca- 
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demical honours even after joining the 
theatrical corps, 

His first appearance on a public stage 
was in the character of Romeo, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, in 1784. As an Actor, 
he had considerable merit, but he never 
could cool the indiscriminating fire of 
youth. It did well in the scene with Friar 
Laurenge in Romeo and Juliet, and fixed 
him in the first rank asa Tragedian. Mr. 
Hull spoke an introductory address on 
that oorasion, written by Dr. Barrow; 
and he became a successful performer. 

At the end of the third season he quit- 
ted that stage, owing to some dispute 
about an increase of salary. He then 
went to Dublin, and afterwards to Edin- 
burgh, where he acquired great popula- 
rity, which contributed to restore him to 
Covent-garden ; but in 1800 another dif- 
ference broke out still more violently than 
the former, and Mr. Holman again quit- 
ted the stage that had given birth to his 
talents. After playing a short time at 
the Haymarket, he visited Dubliv, of 
which theatre he purchased a share, but 
he soon relinquished it on account of the 
distracted state of the country. 

Finding little remuneration for his ser- 
vices, he embarked for the and of promise, 
the United States of America, where he 
performed with great eclat. He returned 
to London in 1812, and appeared at the 
Summer Theatre in the Haymarket, Lon- 
don, several nights in Jaffier, to his daugh- 
ter’s Belvidera. He was also, at the same 
time, engaging performers for the Ameri- 
can Stage, where he had taken the Theatre 
at Charlestown, one of the gayest but 
most unhealthy cities in America during 
the summer months. There as Manager 
(the fate of all Managers) he was thwarted 
behind the scenes, so that appeals were 
made to the publick; and parties ran 
high in that theatrical hemisphere. The 
autumnal fever also soon succeeded ; and 
before he could depart, it is supposed, he 
imbibed the contagion, which has been 
very rife there last summer. Too late he 
hastened to the state of New York, and 
there died, greatly regretted by all who 
knew him. ‘The American Obituary says, 
that Mr. Saunders, Miss Moore, and Miss 
Latimer, of Holman’s Thespian Company, 
died about the same time, and of the 
same fever; and that Mr. Holman married 
the latter lady, an esteemed vocal per- 
former, two days only previous to his 
death! In 1798 he married the youngest 
daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Frederick 
Hamilton, which lady died in 1810. 

The abilities of Mr. Holman as an ac- 
tor are sufficiently declared, by bis main- 
taining a powerful rivalship with Kemble ; 
and his Lord Townley will long be remem- 
bered with admiration by the lovers of the 
Drama. He was distinguished as a gen- 
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tleman and a scholar ; and by the urbanity 
of his manners, and the force of his talents, 
greatly contributed to enhance the charac- 
ter of his profession. The virtues of his 
heart are known tv all with whom he was in 
habits of intercourse.—The principal of 
Mr. Holman’s writings for the stage are: 
** Abroad and at Home, a comic opera,” 
1796; “ Red Cross Knights, a play,” 
1799; “ The Votary of Wealth, a come- 
dy,” 1799; * Whata Blunder! a comic 
opera,” 1800; “ Love gives the Alarm, 
a comedy,” 1804, not printed ; and ** The 
Gazette Extraordinary, a comedy,” 181}. 
Sir Jonn M*Manon. 

Sept. 12. Died at Bath, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
John M‘Mahon, bart. a privy counsellor, 
and late private secretary, secretary ex- 
traordinary, and keeper of the privy 
purse, to the Prince Regent. He was a 
gentleman of most kind and courteous 
manners, steady and constant in his friend- 
ship, zeal, fidelity, and affection; very 
anxious to do good, and doing it always 
without parade or ostentation. With the 
best qualities of the heart, we may add, 
that he had a very cultivated understand- 
ing, and a sound judgment; “ the clearest 
head, with the sincerest heart.”—He was 
among the best letter-writers of his time, 
and in the performance of that duty al- 
ways did hovour to the sentiments of his 
Royal Master; and rendered even a re- 
fusal of a request palatable to the parties. 
—Sir John was a native of Ireland. His 
father, John M‘Mahon, patentee comp- 
troller of the Pert of Limerick, had been 
originally in the humble situation of but- 
ler to the family of Clements, Earl of 
Leitrim, but allied himself, by marriage, 
to the respectable family of Stackpole, of 
the city of Cork: he died December 22, 
1789, leaving issue, by his first wife (who 
was of his own original station in life), an 
only son, the late Right Hon, Sir Joha 
M‘Mahon; by his second wife, Mary, 
daughter of James Stackpole, of the city 
of Cork, esq. a respectable merchant, he 
had issue two sons; viz. the Right Hon. Sir 
Wm. M:Mahon, Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, created a baronet of the United King- 
dom, Dec. 27, 1814; 2. Col. Tho. M‘Ma- 
hon, now Sir Tho. M‘Mahon, bart. agree- 
ably to the limitations in the patent granted 
to his eldest brother, Sir John, in 1817, who, 
having no issue, obtained a remainder of 
the title to his youngest brother, Thomas ; 
his next brother, Sir William, having 
been near three years previously pro- 
moted to a baronetage in his own person. 
—By Sir John’s will, dated April 26, 1816, 
his brother, the Right Hon. Sir W. M‘Ma- 
hon, is appointed the sole executor. The 
personal property is sworn to be under 
90,000/.; 20,000/. are given to the said 
Sir William M‘Mahon, and he is also ap- 
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pointed residuary legatee. To Col. Tho. 
M‘Mahon, aid-de-camp to the Prince Re- 
gent, is left the sum of 10,000/.; to Su- 
san-Elizabeth Wylde, otherwise Mitford, 
the sum of 5000/.; to Thomas Marrable, 
esq. “a dear and esteemed friend,” the 
sum of 2000/. The testator adds to this 
bequest—*“ And, with my last prayers for 
the glory and happiness of the best- 
hearted man in the world, the Prince Re- 
gent, I bequeath him the said Thomas 
Marrable as an invaluable servant.” Auo- 
ther bequest is to Sir Walter Farquhar, 
* the preserver of my life for many years,” 
600 guineas; and to another medical at- 
tendant 500/. 
Ricut Hon. J. P. Curran, 

Oct.14. Died, at Amelia-place, Bromp- 
ton, aged nearly 70, the Right Hon. John 
Philpot Curran. His last moments were 
so tranquil, that those around him could 
scarcely mark the moment of expiration. 

Mr. Curran was a native of the county 
of Cork. His parents bad nothing to be- 
stow upon him but the rudiments of classical 
education, which he completed in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Shortly after he was 
called to the Bar he married Miss O'Dell, 
a lady of respectable family, but slender 
fortune, with whom he became acquainted 
on Circuit. His splendid talents soon 
brought him into notice in his profession, 
in which he obtained a silk gowa io the 
administration of the Duke of Portland. 
In 1784 we find him seated in the House 
of Commons of Ireland, and seconding, 
with much sportive humour, every effort 
of the popular party for the emancipation 
of the country, and the establishment of 
its commercial freedom and political inde- 
pendence. Duriog the arduous and in- 
teresting period in which Mr. Fitzgibbon 
(late Earl of Clare) filled the office of At- 
torney Genera!, he was one of the leading 
men in opposition, and of course came 
into frequent collision with that Lawyer, 
The high tone of defence, upon legal cou- 
stitutional questions, with which the At- 
torney General endeavoured to bear down 
his opponents, was more frequently ridi- 
culed by the wit, than combated by the 
argumeots, of Mr. Curran, If, in this 
mode of contest, he did not always repel 
the blow, he at least evaded its force; and 
although he could not on every occasion 
boast of victory, he at least escaped de- 
feat. Of one of those contests the issue 
was more serious—it produced aduel, but 
which was attended with no injury to ei- 
ther party: this happened in the admi- 
nistration of the late Duke of Rutland. 
The Duchess of Rutland and a large party 
of her female friends were present in the 
gallery during the discussion; and the 
irritation excited by the keenness of Mr. 
Curran’s wit, it may easily be supposed, 
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was not allayed by such a presence.—As 
a Lawyer, he was not particularly distin- 
guished by the extent of his knowledge, 
or the depth of his researches: he stood 
in this respect only on an equality with 
his competitors; it was as an Advocate 
that he outstripped them; and no advo- 
cate ever made the cause of his client 
so much his own. So powerful and 
persuasive were the allurements of his 
eloquence, that a Dublin Jury became 
afraid of listening to his address, and 
went into the box upon their guard against 
his seductive powers. Some of his Speeches 
in defence of many of his unfortunate 
countrymen have been published, and 
afford a satisfactory spetithen of his elo- 
quence. Next to his eloquence, his 
acuteness in examining a witness chal- 
lenged public admiration. He was consi- 
dered shrewderthan Lord Erskine, and more 
polished than Sir W. Garrow. His Parlia- 
mentary Speeches seldom: possessed the 
excellence which marked his professional 
eloquence ; they were desultory and irre- 
gular, lively bursts and sketches, con- 
ceived more in the wantonness of fancy, 
than the serious exertions of his mind ; 
keen strokes of satire, flying shafts of 
wit, instead of profound reasoning. His 
talents and his attachment to the popular 
cause rendered him, in the Viceroyalty 
of the Duke of Bedford, a subject of care, 
next to the late lamented Mr. Ponsonby. 
While the latter was made Lord Chancel- 
lor, an arrangement was made with the 
late Sir Michael Smith, then Master of 
the Rolls, by which Mr. Curran was ap- 
pointed in his place ; a situation in which 
he particularly distinguished himself for 
clear and correct decisions: this hap- 
pened in the year 1506, His friends 
thought that his interests could not be 
better consulted, but he was of a different 
Opinion: it did not harmonize with the 
particular course of his legal knowledge 
and practice; and he would bave pre- 
ferred the office of Attorney General, 
which he thought would have led to the 
chief seat in the -Court of King’s Bench, 
He lived to be convinced of the weakness 
of this speculation. It served, however, 
to destroy some old friendships, and af- 
ford much uneasiness to his latter days, 
Mr. Curran enjoyed a pension of 3000/. a 
year, settled upon him on his resigning 
his office, in 1815, in favour of Sir Wil- 
liam M‘Mahon, the preseot Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland.—His oratory was of a 
peculiar species; it was completely sui 
generis—ever the sudden burst of strong 
and passionate feelings, which seemed to 
risé im proportion as the grand concep- 
tions of his mind became more and more 
illuminated by the coruscations of his wit 
—the lightning flashes of a vigorous and 
highly poetical imagination, 

Hon, 
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Hon. Henry Erskine. 

Oct. 8. Died, at his seat at Ammondell, 
the Hon. Henry Erskine. ‘Thus at nearly 
the same moment the former great Leader 
and Ornament of the Seots Bar, as well 
as that of the Irish, viz. the Rt. Hon. J. P. 
Curran, has paid the debt of wature. Mr. 
Henry Erskine was long the Dean of Fa- 
culty, to which he was raised by his bre- 
thren from their respect for the supe- 
riority of his talents, and bis uniform 
maintenance of the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the Bar. On the return of the 
Whigs to office, he was appointed Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, at the same time 
that his brother was made Lord Chancel- 
lor of Great Britain. His devotion to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty was ar- 
dent and sincere. He was intlexible only 
in liberal opinions; in all the relations of 
private life he was most placable and con- 
«liatory. It was peculiarly honourable 
to the illustrious family of Buchan, that 
at one and the same time, and for many 
years, the two brothers of the Noble Earl 
should be the unrivaled leaders of the 
English and Scottish Bars; both equally 
eminent, pot only for the ardour with 
which they maintained the privileges, and 
guarded the lives, liberties, and proper- 
ties, of their fellow citizens, but also for 
the brilliant wit, perfect integrity, and 
irresistible persuasion, of their professional 
exertions. ‘The conversational powers of 
Mr. Heury Erskine were of the first order 
—prompt, gentle, and luminous; his 
flashes of wit irradiated every counte- 
nance, while bis amenity left no sting be- 
hind. His epigrams and bon mols were 
innumerable, many of them are on re- 
cord; and we trust that the elegant effu- 
sions of bis Muse, and his mpromptus at 
table, will be collected by the biographer 
of his honourable life. 





Admiral Sir J. T. Duck wont, (see p.275.) 

Sir John was descended from an antient 
and highly respectable (though not opu- 
lent) family in the county of Devon. His 
father was Vicar of Stoke Pogeis, and Rec- 
tor of Fulmer, in Buckinghamshire, whose 
livings were nut very productive; but, by 
means of a strict economy, he was enabled 
to provide for his family, and to live ina 
respectable manner. 

‘The sop was sent at an early age to Eton; 
and was only ten years old when a visit 
was paid to the school by the renowned 
Boscawen, It was proposed by the Admi- 
ral that young Duckworth should accom- 
pany him to sea, The proposal was eagerly 
accepted by the ardent boy, whose mind 
and body had been formed by nature for 
the profession; and in a few days he was 
established on board of the Namur. Nor 
was it long before he shared in the perils 


and glories of Naval warfare; for he 
fought in the engagement with the French 
Admiral de la Clue, in the year 1759; and 
was present also at the victory gained in 
the same year over Admiral de Conflans. 

In June 1770, he was raised to the rank 
of Lieutenant, and served on board of the 
Kent of 74 guns, Captain Charles Fielding. 
fle was in that ship when her aftermost 
magazine blew up, on the 4th July, 1774; 
while saluting the Admiral as she was 
sailing out of Plymouth Sound, the wad- 
ding from the guus of the Kent commu- 
nicated with some gunpowder in an am- 
munition chest on the poop, which instant- 
ly took fire, and blew up all that part of the 
ship. He remained in the Kent till the 
beginning of the year 1776, when he ac- 
companied Captain Fielding into the Dia- 
mond frigate of 352 guns, and sailed to 
America for the purpose of convoying 
a large detachment of British and foreigu 
troops. He continued in America till the 
Spring of 1779, during a part of which 
time Captain Fielding was Commander-in- 
chief at Halifax. Under his auspices he 
acquired much professional knowledge, 
and in fact became a thorough seaman. 
On the 15th March, 1779, Mr. Duckworth 
was appointed to the Princess Royal of 
98 guns, then Vice-Admiral Byron’s flag- 
ship, on the West-India station. He 
“was cousequently present during the ac- 
tion * with Count d’Estaing, off Grenada, 
on the 6th of July following. Lieutenant 
Duckworth afterwards proceeded to St. 
Christopher’s, with Vice-admiral Byron; 
and on the 16th July was made master and 
commander in the Rover sloop, remaining 
on the same station. On the 16th Jane 
following he was made Post-captaiv ia 
the Terrible of 74 guns, from which he was 
removed to the Princess Royal. 

In 1781 he returned to England with a 
convoy in the Grafton 74 guns; and to 
his honour it is recorded, that during a te- 
dious and sickly voyage he lived chiefly 
upon the ship’s salt provisions and com- 
mon beverage, that he might give up his 
fresh stock and wines to the invalids 
amoug his men. ’ 

Captain Duckworth, who had been many 
years out of commission, was appointed in 
1793 to the Orion, of 74 guns.- He was 
attached to the Channel fleet, under the 
orders of Earl Howe, and was in the me- 
morable actions of the 28th and 29th of 
May, and Ist of June, 1794, in which he 
was particularly mentioned in Lord Howe’s 





* In this action the head of a black 
man, of the name of Allen, was shot ef 
by a cannon-ball, and struck Lieutenant 
Duckworth forcibly on the breast, cover- 
ing him with blood and carnage in such a 
manner as to give rise to a temporary be- 
lief that he was killed. 
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dispatches. He displayed great personal 
bravery, and a profound kuowledge in 
Naval tactics. On the 25th March, 1795, 
he sailed iv the Leviathan of 74+ guns, 
with the squadron under the command of 
Rear-admiral Mann, for the Mediterra- 
pean, but parted compavy off Cape Pines- 
terre, and with the Hannibal and Swilt- 
sure proceeded with a convoy to the West 
Indies. In August 1796, Captain Duck. 
worth hoisted the broad pendant in the Le- 
viatban, and was particularly successful in 
capturing the Enemy’s privateers and 
merchant vessels, [a 1798 he joined the 
Channel! fleets under the command of Lord 
Bridport. The reduction of Minorca be- 
ing deemed aa object of ccnsiderable im- 
portance, Commodore Duckworth was ap- 
pointed to the command of a squadron, 
for the purpose of effecting that operativn ; 
which service he performed without the 
loss of a single man. ‘This rendered his 
presence no longer necessary at Minorca; 
he returned to the Mediterranean, where 
be continued till June 1800, first under the 
orders of the Earl St. Vincent, and snbse- 
quently onder Lord Keith. In the in- 
terim (14th February, 1799) Commodore 
Duckworth was promoted to the rank of 
Rear-admiral of the White. 

The vigilance of Rear admiral Duck- 
worth was now recompensed by his falling 
in, on the 5th April 1500, with a valuable 
Lima convoy, which, after a shori running 
fight, he succeeded in capturing; they 
proved to be two frigates and eleven mer- 
chantmen richly laden, which were carried 
safely into Gibgaltar. In Juue 1800, Rear- 
admiral Duckworth proceeded from the 
Mediterranean to the Leeward Islands, as 
the successor of the late Vice-admiral 
Lord Hugh Seymour, who, on his arrival, 
went down to relieve Sir Hyde Parker in 
the command at Jamaica. 

On the 6th June following, Rear-admi- 
ral Duckworth bad the honour of being 
nominated one of the Knights Companions 
of the Bath, as an acknowledgment of bis 
long and faithful services, and for the re- 
cent reduction of the Danish and Swedish 
islands. He retained the command on the 
Leeward Islands station till the winter of 
1801-2, when he returned to England, and 
was vot again employed till the renewal 
of hostilities in 1803. At that period he 
obtained the important aod lucrative ap- 
pointment of Commander-in-Chief at Ja- 
maica, with a fleet of 28 sail of the line. 
From the time of his arrival to the close 
of the year, an astonishing number of 
captures were made by his cruizers. The 
respective harbours of the Island of St, Do- 
mingo were also closely blockaded; and 
in addition to the usual duties of his sta- 
tioa, Sir John had to conduct a very trou- 
blesome negociation with General Rocham- 
beau, the commander of the French forces 
in that island. 
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On the 23d April 1804, Sir John was 
promoted to the rank of Vice-admiral of 
the Blue, and continued on the Jamaica 
Station till the spring of 1805, when he 
was succeeded in the command by Rear- 
almiral Dacres.—By a judicious distri- 
buton of bis forces, he effectually pro- 
tected the commerce and coasts of the 
island, and was umiversaily esteemed and 
respected; which is sufficiently evinced 
by a resolution of the House of Assembly 
of Jamaica, who presented him with a 
sword of one thousand ghineas value, asa 
testimony of the high sense they entertain- 
ed of his eminent services. 

Shortly after his return to England, Sir 
John was appointed second ia command of 
the Mediterranean fleet, and hoisted bis 
flag on board the Superb, of 74 guns. To. 
wards the close of 1805, he was in the 
immediate command of a squadron em- 
ployed in blockading the port of Cadiz, 
when intelligence was received by him 
that the French fleets had sailed from 
Brest and from Rochefort. He did not 
hesitate to sail instantly in pursuit of 
them, relinguishing the blockade, and 
sending to mtimate bis proceedings to 
Lord Collingwood, the Commander-in- 
Chief in the Mediterranean. He came up 
with the Enemy in St. Domingo Bay, hav- 
ing T sail of the line aud 2 frigates under 
his comman:|, and obtained over them a 
decisive victory, on the 6th February 
1806; for which he received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament. The ships 
captured ou this occasion were Le Brave, 
hearing a Commodore's pendant, the Alex- 
ander, and Le Jupiter. The whole fleet, 
consisting of one ship of 136 guns, two of 
84, and two of 74, ought to have fallen 
into the hands of their conquerors; but 
it will be remembered, that two of the . 
French Captains, viz. of the Imperial of 
136 guns, and the Diomede 84, after 
striking their colours, most seaudalously 
raa their ships on shore, where the latter 
was burnt, An anecdote connected with 
this action deserves to be recorded. —Pre- 
vious to iis commencement, Sir J. Duck~ 
worth's Captain suspended a portrait of 
Nelson from the mizen-stay, and caused 
the crew to do homage to it, while the 
band played an inspiring “ Rule Britane 
nw.” On the 28th March 1806, the 
House of Commons, in consequence of his 
meritorious services, unsolicited voted him 
an annuity of 10002. The Corporation 
of London also voted him its thanks and 
a sword. In February 1807, Sir John 
was dispatched to watch the motions of the 
Turkish fleet in the Dardaneiles, but was 
shortly after recalled, though not before 
he had, in the unexampled and successful 
enterprize of forcing the passage of the 
Dardanelles, evinced what the result of 
the expedition would have been, if human 
power 
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power could have surmounted the obsta- 
cles with which he had to contend, 

Finding himself released from foreign ser- 
vice, and with a view to pass the remainder 
of his days io quiet and domestic life, Sir 
John, on the 14th May (S08, married his 
second lady, Susannah Catherine, second 
daughter of Dr. William Baller, late Bi- 
shop of Exeter, by whom he has left one 
son. In 1810 he was nominated Gover- 
nor and Commander-in-chief of Newfound- 
Jand, over the interests of which he watch- 
ed with unremitting attention, On Sep- 
tember 23, 1813, the Prince Regent gcrant- 
ed him the dignity of a baronet of the 
United Kingdom ; and on the 20th Novem- 
ber, in the same year, he was made Ad- 
miral of the Blue, and a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath. In January 1815, he 
was recalled to England, and made Go- 
vernor of Plymouth, as the successor of 
Vice-admira!l Domett, who was called to 
the Admiralty Board. 

“ He transferred,” says the writer of a 
biographical sketch in the paper of Ply- 
mouth, where his good qualities during 
this period could be more justly appreci- 
ated, ‘‘his residence from his mansion- 
house at Wear, near Exeter, to the Admi- 
ralty-house at Plymouth Dock. Plymouth 
Dock was now his home, at which he sup- 
ported the dignity of his rank and station, 
exercising the virtues of good neighbour- 
hood and hospitality, and mingling with the 
dignity of a Commander, the ease and good 
humour of the open-hearted Host.” 

In person he was rather short, but stout- 
made and muscular. His constitution was 
robust, aud he was capable of enduring 
great fatigue in the service, to which he 
was entirely devoted. He seemed never 
to be happy but when actively employed, 
was for ever on the quarter-deck, fond of 
his profession ; and, when on duty, caution 
and courage were so well combined in him 
as to inspire confidence in his men, and 
ensure success to his exertions, 

He was geverally beloved by those un- 
der his command ; by his officers, to whom 
he was attentive; and by the sailors, to 
whom he was ever a good friend, though 
be kept them under strict discipline. 





Count ve Cuoiseut Gourricr. 

Marie Gabriel Auguste Laurent Count 
de Choiseul (see Part I. p. 646. a.) was 
born in 1752. He assumed the addition 
of Gouflier on his marriage with a lady 
of that name, At the age of twenty-two, 
he paid his first visit to Greece. The 
Abbé de Saint Nom and Laborde were 
then engaged upon their Picturesque 
Tours in Naples and Switzerland ; that of 
Le Roy iv Greece had appeared; and this 
kind of publications was then in great 
vogue. M. de Choiseul Gouffier produced, 
in 1782, the first volume of his researches, 


under the title of “ Voyage en Gréce.” 
It is accompanied with well-executed en- 
gravings, but the designs exhibit in some 
particulars the formality of the old school. 
Artists had not yet learned to relish and 
imitate the antique style. The monu- 
meuts ofarchitecture, measured and drawn 
with care, form the most impertant part 
of this first volume. This magnificent 
undertaking justly obtained admission for 
its avthor into the Academy of Belles 
Lettres in 1779; and in 1784 he became 
amember of the Freach Academy. Chand- 
ler, Stuart, and many other travellers, 
have since visited Greece, and have proved 
that this first volume of M. de Choiseul’s, 
composed amidst the agitations of the 
capital, contains some inaccuracies and 
even errors. 

In 1784 he was sent as Ambassador to 
Constantinople. He took with him the 
Abbé Lechevalier, a literary man, M. 
Cassas, a draughtsman, and also a poet, 
the Abbé Delille, who, a new Orpheus, 
seemed destined to celebrate the expedi- 
tion. M. de Choiseul obtained all pos- 
sible facilities for the success of his un- 
dertaking. He had firmans for himself 
and his attendants. He caused casts to 
be taken of the Metopes of the Temple of 
Minerva, representing the Battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe. He sent the per- 
sons who accompanied him to explore dif- 
ferent parts of Greece, and even to Ionia 
and Syria. But an oversight had well 
nigh proved fatal to his enterprize at the 
very outset. The preliminary address 
contained an invitation to*the Greeks to 
break their chains, and to render them- 
selves worthy of theif ancestors. M, de 
Choiseul, who had a printing-office in his 
palace, caused the page containing the 
obnoxious passage to be quickly reprinted, 
and declared the other copies to be spu- 
rious, 

At the period of the Revolution M. de 
Choiseul sent to the National Assembly 
the sum of 24,000 franes from the French 
residing at Constavtiaople; and, though 
he did not mention the circumstance, it 
was known that he had himself contributed 
one half. The Constitutional government 
appointed him in 1791 Ambassador to 
England; but he remained at Constanti- 
nople, and corresponded with the King and 
Princes alone. This correspondence be- 
ing intercepted iu 1792, produced a de 
cree for bis arrest. Upon this M. de Choi- 
seul quitted Constantinople, and pro- 
ceeded to Kussia, where the Empress Ca- 
tharine gave him the most generous wel- 
come, and granted him a pension. On the 
accession of Paul 1. be was appointed a 
privy counsellor, and director of the Aca- 
demy of Arts and of the Imperial libraries. 
His conyexion with Count Cobenzel ob- 
liged him to quit the Court of Petersburg 
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in 1800. The Emperor, however, had 
previously given bim substantial testimo- 
nies of his esteem, conferred on hima 
starostie, and efiected a match between his 
son and the Countess Potocka. 

Tn 1802 M, de Choiseul was erased from 
the list of Emigrants, and he returned to 
France. Here *he soon involved himself 
in quarrels with two of the persons who 
had accompanied him to Constantinople. 
M. Lechevalier could not resist the incli- 
nation to describe what he had seen in 
the Troad, and M. Cassas had commenced 
his splendid ** Voyage en Syrie et en 
Palestine.” Government defrayed the ex- 
pense of this work, the plates of which 
were magnificent, and M. Duthiel had 
composed the text with very great care. 
M. de Choiseul, irritated that men whom 
he had taken with him and kept at his ex- 
pense should have produced these publi- 
cations, conceived an animosity against 
them which nothing cou!d appease. For- 
tunately the “ Voyage dansla Troade” had 
already appeared; and its author, ap- 
pointed keeper of a library, was secure 
from all attack. M,Cassas fared much 
worse: judicial prosecution compelled 
him to relinquish his undertaking, It is 
a question which we leave others to de- 
cide, whether M. de Choiseul ought not to 
have sacrificed his resentment to the good 
of the Arts, and not thus have deprived 
them of one of their most splendid monu- 
ments. 

In 1803 M. de Choiseul became a mem- 
ber of the Instilute. He then began to 
prepare the second volume of his work ; 
but could never be prevailed upon to cor- 
rect and reprift the first, for - of re- 
ducing its price by making it too common. 
Twenty years after the first publication 
appeared the first portion of the second 
volume, the remainder of which was ex- 
pected; but, from the deliberation with 
which the author proceeded, and the lit:le 
time he had to spare for the work, the 
publick would have had to wait long for it 
even had he lived. M. de Choiseul was 
not satisfied with having several successive 
copies of his manuscript made; but he 
had it printed in 8vo, and a very small 
number of impressions worked, and these 
he gave to the persons whose advice and 
Opinion he solicited, In this manner he 
communicated his proofs to the Abbé Bar- 
thelemy. From these proofs the text was 
afterwards printed in folio. 

M. de Choiseui real several Memoirs to 
the Academy. One on the Hippodrome 
of Olympia, in 1784, was inserted with 
additions in the 49th volume of the Aca- 
demy, which appeared in 1808, He also 
read to the Institute Memoirs on the Bos- 
phorus of Thrace and on Homer. To his 


liberality the publick is indebted for the 
publication of the Gieck treatise of Lydus, 
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de Magistratibus, of which M. Fuss has 
given a good edition, preceded by au able 
preface by the learned Hellenist, M. Hase. 

The monuments brought by M. de Choi- 
seul from Greece are not so numerous as 
the Elgin collection, but several are of 
high importance. The most valuable are 
the fine basso-relievo of the Parthenon, re- 
presenting a procession, which is at the 
Musenm; the metopes already mention- 
ed; the basso-relievo of the dispute be- 
tween Miuerva aud Neptune on the sub- 
ject of giving name to the city of Athens. 
Tbe inscription underneath contains a 
statement of the sums expended in the ce- 
lebration of the festivals of Miverva. It 
has been learnedly explained by the Abbe 
Barthelemy. Several other monuments 
have long been in the Museum of Mar- 
seilles. Thecasts of the metopes, and those 
of the caryatides of the Temple of Pan- 
drosa, which he employed with taste in the 
edifice in his garden of Idalia, where he 
had collected his monuments, are import- 
ant objects, which the Government will 
doubtless secure. M. de Choiseul had 
lately kept a very intelligent young artist, * 
M. Dubois, to travel in Greece, whence he 
had brought him several monumen’s, and 
others are still left at Constantinople and 
in the Morea, 

The King, on his return, created Count 
de Choiseul a peer of France; and on the 
new organization of the Institute, his Ma- 
jesty nominated him a member of the 
French Academy, aud of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts. After the death of 
his first wife, he married Madame de 
Beaufremont, of the family of Lavau- 
guyon. He was a man of elegant and 
polished manners, aod a highly cultivated 
mind, 





DEATHS. 
1817, T Calcutta, in his 33d year, 
Jan. .... Henry-Lockwood Arden, esq. 


second son of Mr. Alderman Arden, of 
Beverley. 

Feb. 10. At Bombay, in Col. Smith's 
camp, Major Alexander Campbell, of the 
9h reg. of Bombay infantry, son of Mr. 
John Campbell, Surveyor of the Customs 
at the portof Perth. He was uvhappily 
killed by his horse falling with him when 
on a party enjoying the sports of the field, 
of which he was passionately fond. 

June 25. At Paris, aged 82, Jean 
Etienne Hardouin, the translator of 
** Young’s Night Thoughts” into Freach 
verse. He also paraphrased ** Fenelon's 
Telemachus ;” transiated the Fragment 
of the 91st book of Livy, discovered by 
Paul-Jacques Burns, in the MS Library 
of the Vatican ; and published a collection 
of Anacreon’s Poems in the original Greek 
text, with a Glossary, and translations 

wto 
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into Latin prose and verse, and French 
prose and verse. 

July 16. At St. Dominica, in the midst 
of an extensive practice, from his favour- 
able introduction and acquirements, in 
his 25th year, George-Brodribb King, 
esq. barrister, eldest sou of Mr. G. King, 
of Bristol. 

Aug. 10. At Elantekesian, near Wil- 
mington, in the United States (where he 
had retired to escape the odious reign of 
the 100 days), M. Dupont (de Nemours), 
formerly Deputy to the States General, 
Member of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, Secretary to the Pro- 
visiona! Government at the Restoration, 
and appointed by the King of France a 
Counsellor of State in 1814. 

Aug. 11. At Birr View, in the King’s 
County, Benjdmin-Elliott Batt, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Chiton, in his 70h year, 
Eyles Irwin, esq. formerly of the East In- 
dia civil establishment at Madras. 

Aug. 13. At Edinburgh, aged 49, Mr. 
Danie! Taylor, writer in Edinburgh. 

Aug: 14. At Amieus, of a paralytic 
stroke, in his 75th year, M. de Mandolx, 
Bishop of Amiens. 

dug. 15. At Richmond, aged 80, Mrs. 
Morden, widow of James Morden, esq. for- 
merly of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Aug. 16. Aged 57, Mr. W. Lings, of 
the Dolphin lnn, Southampton. He had 
mounted a very spirited horse, for the pur- 
pose of trying bim, previous to an in- 
tended purchase, when the animal reared 
up, gut on the pavement in High-street, 
and dislodged Mr. Lings from the seat, 
who pitched with such violence on the 
pommel! of the saddle as to prevent bim 
riding farther. He was immediately car- 
ried home, where he lingered in great 
pain, till death relieved him from his 
sufferings. 

Aug. 17. AtConstantinople, Isaac Mo- 
rier, esq. his Majesty’s Consul General ia 
the Turkish dominions, ° 

Aug. 18. At Aberdeen, James Jame- 
son, esq. late of the Royal Navy. 

Aug. 21. At Richmond, Surrey, in his 
86th year, William Selwyn, esq. 

At Clapham Common, John Smith, esq. 
of Lombard-street, banker. 

At Chelsea, in her 87th year, Mrs. 
Anue Morgan. 

_ At Delhandy, in Glenlivar, co. Bamff, 
at the advanced age of 101, John Stewart, 
Messenger at Arms. 

Aug, 22. At Dublin, aged 83, Mrs. 
Brownrigg, relict of the late Major Brown- 
rigg, of Rockingham, co. Wicklow. 

Aug. 25. At Kentish Town, Anne, wife 
of Lieut.-gen. Hartcup. 

At Stow, in her 77th year, Margaret, 
wife of Rev. John Hippisiey, Rector of 
that parish, 

At Mill-hill, Musselburgh, Charles Ste- 


wart, esq. formerly commander of the 
East India Company's ship Airly Castle. 

Aug. 24. Aged 25, Emina, wife of 
F. W. Campbell, esq. of Barbreck, N. B. 
aud of Englefield Green, Surrey. She 
was daughter of the late W. T. Caulfield, 
esq. of Rabondeff, Ireland, and niece of 
Sur Jonathan Cope, bart. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 20, Laura, 
daughter of the late Rev. J. A. Brom- 
field, of Market Weston, Suffoik. 

At Rochester, most sincerely and de- 
servedly lamented, Mrs. Jemima Cox, 
daughter of the late Rev. Hadley Cox, 
Archdeacon of Bedford, and Rector of 
Bluohbam and Flitten in the same county. 

Aug. 25. Aged 25, Mrs. N. Newberry, 
of Nelson-square, and daughter of Heary 
Pigeon, esq. of Southwark. 

At Kensington, Sarah, wife of Mr. W. 
A’ Beckett, solicitor, of Broad-street, Soho, 

At York, aged 50, Major James Mur- 
ray Grant, late Assistant lospector Gene- 
ral of the Barrack Depariment. 

Aug. 26. Mr. Thomas Blackett, of 
Newgate-street, one of the Common Coun- 
cil for Farringddén Within. 

Mr. Krous, the ingenious inventor of 
au aérostatic exhibition, which much 
amused the Metropolis about two years ago. 

Aged 50, Mr. Johu Partridge, formerly 
of the Bank of England, and late of Stam- 
ford Hill. 

Aged 56, Susan, widow of the late Rev. 
R. Gregory, of Castle Hedingham, Essex. 

At Burnsfield Links, after a long and 
painful iliness, contracted in the service, 
Mr. Robert Walker, surgeon in the Koyal 
Navy. 

At Lurgan Green, Ireland, in the 
bloom of youth, Mr. P. Coffey, jun. He, 
and two of his sisters, Mrs. Ward and 
Miss Mary Coffey, fell victims in the 
course of a few days to the typhus fever. 

Aug. 27. Aged 19, Mary, daughter of 
Rev. J. Lindow, of Tockwith, co. York. 

Mr. Sims, a respectable old man, of 
Brighton. Upoo hearing of an accident 
to one of his sons, who fell from a scaf- 
foldiug, it so oppressed his feelings, that 
he retired to his chamber, and expired ia 
a few minutes with a broken heart. 

At Shodlden House, near Deal, iu his 
Tist year, John Iggulden, esq. 

At Winchester, aged 14, John Jervis, 
eldest {son of Sir Jahleel Brenton, bart, 
Commissioner of the Navy at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

At Oxford, in the parish of St. Peter’s 
in the East, Mrs. Weller, relict of Rev. 
Mr. Weller, Rector of Great Langford, 
Wilts. Her numerous acts of charity will 
long be remembered by the poorer classes. 

At Doynton, co. Gloucester, Mrs. 
Joanna Sontag, relict of Gen, Sontag. 

At Edinburgh, Miss Fyffe, daughter of 
the late John Fyffe, esq. banker. 
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Aug. 28. In Mortimer-street, aged 60, 
Mrs. Aone Jolnson, widow of the late 
Lieut.-col. Johnson. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Edward Carr, wine- 
merchant. 

M. Michell, esq. of Grove House, En- 
field, and Hengar, Cornwall. 

At Bottleys, Surrey, Sir Joseph Maw- 
bey, bart. He succeeded his father, Sir 
Joseph, the first baronet, in 1798. He 
married, in 1796, Charlotte-Caroline-Ma- 
ria, only daughter, by bis first wife, of 
the late Thomas Henchman, esq. of Lit- 
tieton, Middlesex, by whom be had issue 
two daughters. The remains of Sir Ju- 
seph were interred at Cherisey: the at- 
tempt to render his obsequies simple and 
without pomp was frustrated by the uu- 
merous applications froth persons desir- 
ous of shewing their last testimony of re- 
gard. The poor in bim have lost a friend, 
as he performed his duties as a magistrate 
with unbiassed rectitude, aud by living 
on his estate conduced to the benefit of 
his dependents — such is the life of a true 
country gentleman. 

Mr. Pickard, of equestrian celebrity. 
He left London with his niece, outside 
passengers on the Rockingham Leeds 
coach, considered the best upon the road. 
The opposition coach left at the same 
time, and kept company from Stamford 
to Sutton-upon-Trent ; it there passed the 
Rockingham, whose coachman attempted 
to prevent it by crossing; bur, having 
failed, he turned the coach short to his 
original place, which locked the wheels, 
and overturned it with a rapid crash. 
Mr. Pickard fell upon his head, and never 
spoke after; a gentleman from the City 
had his ancle dislocated and spindle-bone 
fractured; a life-guardsman had two ribs 
broken: the inside passengers were unhurt. 

At Dundalk, of the typhus fever, Mar- 
cus Dulhunty, paymaster of the 45th reg. 

At Raphoe, of a typhus fever, aged 
65, John Kincaid, esq. many years a sur- 
geon in the East India Company's service. 

Aug. 29. In Exeter-street, Sioane-street, 
at an advanced age, Mrs. Mary Bagshaw, 

Frs. Kingston, esq. of Chesham, Bucks, 

Whilst on a visit to his brother-in-law, 
(Rev. Christopher Griffiths, of Southamp- 
ton,) Rev, John Fletcher, A. M. curate of 
Bathford near Bath; a Divive of the most 
orthodox principles, and remarkable for 
the urbanity of his manners. 

At Stainton, in Cleveland, aged 84, 
Richard Watson, esq. 

At Knaresborougn, in his 39h year, 
Mr. G. Colley, attorney at law. 

At Edinburgh, Alexander, only son of 
the late Col. Alex. Ross, of Balsarroch. 

At Glasgow, Rev. William Thompson, 
many years minister of the parish of 
Ochiltree in Ayrshire. 

Gent. Mac. October, 1817. 
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_ Aug. 30, At Abinger Hall, near Dork- 
ing, in his 82d year, Peter Campbell, 
esq. of the Island of Jamaica. 

In his 56th year, Rev. Simon Stanton, 
M. A. Precentor of Christchurch, and Vi- 
car of Cossington, Oxon, 

In his 43d year, Joha-Chalmers Rose, 
esq. merchant, of Bristol ; greatly dis- 
tinguished by his extraordinary assiduity 
in business, the liberal pursuits with 
which he amused his leisure, and his pe- 
culiar attachment to the domestic enjoy- 
ment of his own home. 

At Shrewsbury, on his return from Ire- 
land, aged 37, Mr. Joseph Jackson, of 
Hation-garden, late of the Army Pay Office. 

At Bridlington, Mi+s Robinson, daugh- 
ter of the late John Robinson, esq. of Brid- 
lington Quay. 

In her 62d year, Deborah, 
James Anderton, esq. of Halifax, 

At Edinburgh. Mary, wife of Mr. Wil- 
liam Simson, solicitor-at-law, 

At Auchnefauld, in Glenquaich, parish 
of Dull, co. Perth, in her 116th year, 
Elizabeth Murray, who enjoyed good 
health, and the use of all her faculties, tild 
within a few days of her death, 

Aug. 31. Aged 21, Louisa, eldest dau. 
of Heary Woodfall, esq. of Brompton-row, 

In Great Ormond-street, in his 74th 
year, Gamaliel Lloyd, esq. eldest son of 
the second marriage of George Lloyd, 
esq. F. R. S. latierly of Barrowby, in the 
county of York. but who previously, as 
well as his father, Gamaliel Lloyd, and 
grandfather, George Lloyd, had resided 
in Lancashire. His mother was Susanna, 
daughter of Thomas Horton, esq. of Chad- 
derton, in Lancashire, sometime Gover- 
nor of the [sle of Man for the then Earl of 
Derby, and sister of Sir William Horton, 
created baronet in 1764. In the early 
part of his life he resided at Leeds, and 
was mayor of that corporation in 1778. 
In 1780 he became a member of the com- 
mittee of the Yorkshire association for the 
obtaining a gradual and moderate Reform 
of Parliament, to which object he always 
continued a steady friend. But, of late 
years, preferring private to public life, 
he lived much in retirement, promoting 
or taking an interest in every benevolent 
view of those who laboured for the be- 
nefit of mankind; more particularly in 
the abolition of the slave trade, and the 
diffusion of universal education. 

At Chelsea, in his 70th year, George 
Dobree, esq. of Oxford-street, 

At Cheltenham, Mr. Fitzpatrick, of the 
Sun Inn, Market-street, co. Bedford, 
leaving seven orphan daughters, the eldest 
only 14 years of age. 

Sept. 1. At Kensington, Mrs. Lewis, 
widow of the late Robert Lewis, esq. of 
Northend, Fulham. 
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At Wilton, co. Hereford, aged 48, Chas, 
Piatt, esq. surgeon, Great Surrey -street, 
Blackfriars. The virtues and attainments 
of this gentleman had endeared him to a 
large circle of private friends, and will 
cause his death to be felt as a public loss. 
To superior skill and ability he added 
those gentlemanlike manners, that inte- 
grity of principle, and that tenderness of 
feeling, which accomplish and perfect the 
professional character, rendering it equally 
an honour to its possessor, and a benefit to 
mankind. 

In Dublin, of typhus fever, Hon. Judge 
Osborne, fourth Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, in Ireland. 

Sept. 5. At Somers Town, in his 26th 
year, Mr. Edward Baldwyn, printseller, 
late of Catherine-street, Swand. 

Of a deep decline, in her S5th year, 
Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Benjamin George 
Heath, rector of Creeting, Sufflk. 

At Bedford, Rev. Charles Abbot, for- 
merly of New College, Oxford, M. A. 
1788, B. and D.D. 1802, F. L.S. vicar 
of Oakley and Goldington, co. Bedford. 
He was the author of “ Flora Bedfordi- 
ensis, comprehending such Plants as grow 
wild in the county of Bedford,” 1798, 
8vo; and of * Parochial Divinity. or Ser- 
mons on various subjects,” 1807, 8vo. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Murray, mother of 
John Murray, esq. of Yardley-bury, Herts, 

At Sunning Hill, Berks, Emma, young- 
est daughter of James Paine, esq. 

At Rev. Edward Neale’s, Taplow, aged 
56, Miss Spooner, youngest daughter of 
the late J. Spooner, esq. of Elmdon, co. 
Warwick, and sister of Mrs. Wilberforce. 

At Tenby, Charles, eldest son of the 
late John Morgan, esq. of Burford house, 
Bristol. 

At Tonley (Aberdeen), jn his 84th year, 
James Byres, esq. This venerable gen- 
tleman long resided at Rome, which he 
finally left in 1790. 

At Perlasca, Lake of Como, Mrs. 
Yeats Brown. 

Sept. 4. In Hertford-street, aged 73, 
Isaac Railton, esq. 

At Ide, Devon, the relict of Samuel Lus- 
combe, M. D. of Exeter. 

At Sandwich, aged 74, Mrs. Judith Har- 
vey, widow of Capt. Jn, Harvey, R.N. of the 
Brunswick, who fell on the Ist of June 1794, 
in the post of second to Adm. Earl Howe. 

Aged 27, Mr Thomas Carter, youngest 
son of George Carter, esq. of Oswaldkirk. 

Near Musselburgh, Joha Wilson, esq. 
late solicitor in London. 

Sept. 5. At Hackney, aged 61, George 
Hill, esq. formerly of Watiing-street. 

At Walworth, aged 62, Mr. John Wil- 
liam Tomkins, of the Victualling-office. 

At Chelsea, in his 79th year, Major 
Brereton Poynter. He entered his Ma- 
jesty’s service in 1755, served with Gene- 


ral Wolfe in America, and was iv the me- 
morable battle of Quebec. 

At Langtborpe, co. York, Mrs. Buck, 
daughter of the late Mr. T. Stubbs, of 
Ripley ; on the 8th instant, after a tedious 
illness, Mrs. Buttrey, wife of Mr. T. But- 
trey, of Helperby, and also daughter of the 
late Mr. T, Stubbs; and on the 9th, Mrs, 
Morley, mother of the above ladies, widow 
of the late Mr. W. Morley, of Borougt- 
bridge. 

At Paris, George William Sumner, esq. 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, eldest son 
of G. Holme Sumner, esq. M.P. 

Sept. 6. In Albemarle-street, Edward 
Hussey, Esq. of Scotney, Kent. 

Sarah, wife of Rev. George Swayne, 
rector of Dyrbam, and vicar of Puckle- 
church, co. Gloucester, 

At Sandwich, in his 69th year, Richard 
Emmer-on, esq. banker of that town, and 
one of the Jurats of the Corporation. 

At the Koyal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, the wife of Capt. Abraham. 

Sept. 7. Mr. Amos Topping, prioter, 
of Playhou-e-yard, Blackfriars, 

Of a decline, in the prime of life, Mr. 
Timothy Farnbill, of the Rochdale Canal 
oflicve, Manchester. 

At Dieppe, in France, Robert Henson, 
esq. of Bainton house, near Stamford, co. 
Noithampton. 

At Naples, where he went for the re- 
covery of his health, in his 30th year, Rev. 
Louis Henry King. 

Sept. 8. In Southampton-row, Mary-le- 
bone, aged 49, John Elliott, esq. late of 
Gerrard-street. 

At Orlingbury, co. Northampton, Eliza- 
beth Susanna Frederica, born Countess 
Wartensleben, wife of Rev. John White- 
house, rector of Orlingbury, and widow of 
Jon Ewart, esq. formerly his Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Berlin. 

At Exeter, Capt. Ligonier Chapman, 
son of the late Mr, A. J. Chapman, of Bath. 

At Tadcaster, in his 75th year, Mr. Chas, 
Knuowles,’a man justly esteemed through 
life for bis integrity and punctuality. 

At Constantinople, of a consumption, 
aged about 50, the Sultana Valide, mother 
of the Grand Seignior. According to the 
Mahometan usage, she was interred the 
same day. ‘The Grand Vizier, the Mi- 
nisters, and the Dignitaries of the Porte, 
accompanied the funeral procession. The 
event is matter of great affliction to the 
Grand Seignior, who was most tenderly 
attached to his mother. She had never 
exercised the least influence in State affairs. 
All her property, the annual income of 
which amounts to a million of piastres, de- 
volves on the Grand Seignior. The Sul- 
tana was a Creole, born at Martinique, of 
respectable parents. On her voyage to 
France, for the purposes of education, the 
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merchant vessel on board of which she was 
a passenger, was captured by an Algerine 
Corsair, and she became a slave at Algiers. 
Tae French Consul offe:ed to ransom her; 
but she refused her consent, in consequence 
of an old Negress having predicted to her 
that she would become one of the greatest 
Princesses in the world; and notwithstand- 
ing all the entreaties of her relations, she 
persisted in abandoning herself to her fate. 
The prediction of the Negress was singu- 
larly fulfilled. The Suitana is said to 
have been a beautiful woman, and of fas- 
cinating maauvers, 

Sept. 9. Aged 64, Mary, wife of Geo, 
Collings, esq. of Hampstead. 

Sept. 10. Elizabeth, wife of H. H. 
Browne, esq. of Blackheath. 

Sept. 11. Robert Allea Crawford, esq. 
eldest son of Robert Crawford, esq. of 
Devoushire- square. 

In Dean - street, Canterbury - square, 
aged 28, Mr. James Basset, a student of 
the Middle Temple. 

At Kensington, aged 18, Anna, third 
daughter of the late Archibald Gilchrist, 
esq. of Edinburgh. 

Saddenly, Rev. John Tucker, of Sher- 
borne, perpetual curate of Candle Marsh, 
Dorset. He performed his duty as usual 
in the moruing at the Alms-house, and 
thea rode ou horseback to Long Burton, 
where he called on the Rev. Mr, Couzens ; 
he was there left in his parlour but a few 
minutes; and was found a corpse. 

By a fail from the Ramparts at Cam- 
bray, whilst going his nightly round, Maj. 
Ferrers, 9th foot, 

Sept. 12. In Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, in his 23d year, Mr. Jobn Erck.— 
His death was occasioned from loss of 
blood by the lancing of his gums. 

Nathaniel Portlock, esq. Post Captain 
in the Navy, and for the last nine months 
one of the Captains in Greenwich Hospital. 

The wife of R. Clarke, esq. solicitor, Bath. 

In her 80th year, Mrs. Daniel, relict of 
Mr. J. Daniel, of Eivington, and daughter 
of the late Rev. J. Sarraude, rector of Sut- 
ton-on- Derwent. 

At Hall, aged 26, Lieut. Ogle, of the 33d 
regiment; a gentleman whose loss is a 
subject of the most sincere regret to his 
brother officers and sold:ers, and all who 
knew him. Lieut. Ogle was a native of 
Ireland, and was wounded at the battle of 
Waterloo. His remains were interred at 
the Holy Triaity Church with military 
honours. 

At Hunslet, near Leeds, aged 68, Mr. 
Benjamin Pullan, many years principal 
anchor-smith at Hall. 

At Durbam, in his 85th year, William 
Kirton, esq. senior alderman of that cor- 
poration, father of the city, and the oldest 
housekeeper in the parish of St. Nicholas. 
He was elected Mayor in 1783, and again 
ia 1795. This worthy and much respecied 
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character, whose utmost wish it was to 
do good, was highly esteemed by his fellow 
citizens, as well as by a very numerous 
acguaintance. His humane and benevo- 
lent disposition, his pleasant and affable 
manners, make his loss truly lamented. 

Drowned in Windermere Lake, Lieut. 
Edward Satterthwaite, R.N. and Mr, 
Fisher of Bowness. They were sailing, in 
company with Colonel Bolton and Mr. 
Greaves of Bowness, below the ferry, when 
a sudden squall of wind overset Mr, Sat- 
terthwaite’s boat, which filled with water, 
and totalty disappeared in an instant. At 
the place they went down, the water is from 
40 to 50 yards deep. After every exer- 
tion it was not till two days after that the 
body of Mr. Fisher was found. After 
many attempts the boat was raised, but the 
body of Mr. Satterthwaite was not found, 

At Brussels, Sarah, wife of William 
Thompson, esq. 

Sept. 13. Aged 84, Joha Robinson, esq. 
of Edmonton. 

At Esher, Mrs, De Ponthieu, relict of 
the late Henry De Ponthieu, esq. and mo- 
ther of the late Jofa De Ponthieu, esq, 
M.P. of Portland Place. 

At Windsor Castle, the wife of Lieut.- 
col. Rooke, and daughter of the late Am- 
brose Dawson, esq. of Langceliff hall, co. 
York, 

At Blunsdou house, Wilts, the wife of 
Rev, James Wyld. 

At Wanstrow, Somersetshire, aged 43, 
Rev. Charles Goodwin Bethune, formerly 
of University College, Oxford, M.A. 1801; 
rector of that parish. 

In consequence of a fall from his horse, 
Charles, second son of William Taylor, 
esq. of Worcester Park. 

Aged 30, Captain John Emett, formerly 
of the brig Laurel, belonging to Lancaster. 

Conut Philip D’Edling, formerly Graad 
Master of the Household of the Arch- 
duchess Leopoldine, now Princess Royal 
of Brazil. He had set dut from Vienna to 
Schoenbrunn, where he had been invited 
to dine with tue Hereditary Prince of 
Austria; and having chosen, as was his 
custom, to drive his calash himself, when 
he came to that place where the road to 
Schoenbrunn branches off from the great 
road to Buckersdorf, the reins feil from his 
hands, whether from his being affected 
with faintness or a fit of apoplexy is put 
known. The horses being left without 
controul, became furious, and, precipitating 
themselves towards the side, struck one of 
the posts of the road with the pole of the 
carriage so violently that the Count was 
thrown out on the road, where he was 
found iying senseless, and most severely 
wounded. He was immediately conveyed 
to the nearest house, and attended by the 
Surgeon and Curate of the neighbouring 
village, but in less than a quarter of au 
hour he expired, His body was conveyed 
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to Schoenbrunn, and thence to the Count’s 
hotel at Vienna. He was a person much 
esteemed, and his disastrous end is a 
source of great and general regret. 

Sept. 14. In his Tist year, Robert 
White, esq. solicitor, and nearly 30 years 
town clerk of Cambridge. 

At Banwell, co. Somerset, aged 82, Mr. 
F. Keen, the old and faithful clerk of the 
Frieudly Society of that place for nearly 
30 years. He wil! be long remembered as 
a self-taught artist in musical instrument- 
making, book-binding, and other ingenious 
arts. Some years ago he began and 
finished an organ of sufficient dimensions 
for a moderate-sized church. 

At Leith, the wife of John Paul, esq. 
merchant, daughter of the late J. Hewet- 
son, esq. corn-factor, London. 

In Ireland, aged 27, Mr. Archibald 
Fraser, first assistant-surgeon 68th light 
infantry. 

Sept. 15. J. H. Edwards, 
Gwynne’s Buildings, City Ruad. 

Aged 72, J. Stanley, esq. signer of the 
bills of Middlesex, and upwards of 40 
years clerk to three of the Judges of 
England. 

At Turnham Green, Mrs. Mary Steven- 
son, late of Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, 

Sept. 18. In Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street, 
aged 60, William Charles Weils, M.D. 
F.R.S. L. and E. who was for 20 vears one 
of the Physicians to St, Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal. While we deplore the loss of such 
talents as those for which this gentleman 
Was so eminently distinguished, we consi- 
det it a public duty to hand down to pos- 
terity the record of peculiar worth and 
merit. But for a constant and unabated 
perseverance in scientific pursuits, thereby 
acquiring new and important views of par- 
ticular subjects, as will be seen by his 
Essays on Vision, on Dew, aud other 
works not at present generally kuown, Dr. 
Wells would probably have been long 
since at the head of the profession. His 
great medical superiority consisted in his 
invariable practice by an unusual degree 
of attention to discover the primary cause 
of the disease, combined wiih the most 
accurate observation of the minutest dif- 
ference in the general system and usual 
habits of his patients, the number of whom 
was limited only by a couse extious feel- 
ing on the part of the Doctor, who was 
well aware that his own constitution would 
not permit him to do justice tu the numer- 
ous applications which were made to him 
for advice. In our Magazine for July 


esq. of 


1794 (p. 677), we noticed the death of Mr. 
Robert Wells (the Docto:’s father), a man of 
high honour, tried integrity, and consider- 
able literary attainments ; in the account to 
which we refer it will be seen that, during 
the American war, this family suffered 
most severely for their unshaken loyalty 
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and iuviolable attachment to their King 
and country; aud indeed we have great 
reason to believe, that in consequence of 
the long imprisonment of the youngest 
son (the subject of these remarks), a con- 
stitution naturally strong and vigorous 
was seriously undermined, and engeddered 
that disease which has at last baffled the 
united skill of the most eminent of the pro- 
fession. Being a studious man, and of 
retired habits, the Doctor’s friends were 
rather select than numerous, the integrity 
of his own mind leading him to associate 
only with those of a similar disposition, 
aud in their company he shook off his 
wonoted reserve,—We understand that of 
this respectable family there now remains 
only his three sisters, two of whom have 
been married many years. — Dr. Wells 
published “* An Essay upon single Vision 
with two Eyes, together with Experiments 
and Observations on several other sub- 
jects in Optics,” 1792, 8vo; and ** An 
Essay on Dew, with several Appear- 
ances connected with it.” 1814, 8va, 
He also printed some papers on medical 
subjects in the Philosophical Transactions, 
and other scientific collections. 

After a lingering illness, deeply lament- 
ed by all who knew him, aged 42, Lieut. 
Francis Gritton, Adjutant for many years 
of the First Regiment of Herefordshire Lo- 
cal Militia. — His remains were interred 
with masonic and military honvurs, at- 
tended by upwards of one hundred bre- 
thren of the different lodges of the county, 
and a detachment of the Hereford Militia, 
commanded by Capt. Jones, with their 
band, in full uniform, Colonel Matthews 
and other Officers, from respectful feelings 
towards the deceased, attended as mourn- 
ers. The procession moved slowly from 
the dwelling-house of the deceased to the 
Cathedral, where the body was received 
into the choir, amidst the solemn peals of 
the organ. The funeral-service having 
been read by the Rev. Mr. Watkins, a 
sacred chaunt was given by the choristers, 
and the procession advanced to the grave, 
where the corpse was deposited with the 
usual masonic rites. An excellent dis- 
course on the principles of masonry hav- 
ing been read by Brother Bird, P. M. the 
Right Worshipful Brother John Allen, jun. 
Provincial Grand Director, addressed the 
Lodges assembled in a feeling and impres- 
sive funeral oration, in the course of which 
he observed, that the deceased, ** as a man, 
as an officer, and a mason, performed the 
duties of his life becomingly. His frail- 
ties shall be fyrgotten — for he blackened 
uo man’s reputation, he injured no man’s 
character. In his nature he was generous 
and compassionate: his hand and his 
heart were open alike to the distresses of 
others. His good name will not be buried 
witb him— it shall live in the recollection 
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of his friends, and be as balm to the grief 
of his relations.” The military then ad- 
vanced, and having fired three vollies over 
the grave, the procession returned in si- 
lence.—Mr. Gritton had been a very zea- 
Jous supporter of the volunteer system 
from its first establishment, and had been 
presented by the vflicers of is regiment 
with a very handsome sword and a piece 
of plate, as a mark of their esteem and 
respect. The nightly watch established in 
the city of Hereford a few years ago, had 
its origin from Mr, Gritton’s public-spirit- 
ed endeavours. 

Sept. 20. Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Styan, esq. of Clapham, Surrey. 

Mrs. Perkins of Chertsey, Surrey, relict 
of the late William Perkins, esq. of Hora- 
church, Essex, 

Sept. 22. In Hanover-square, aged 72, 
Sir James Earle, knt. F. Kh. 5. Master of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, many 
years senior surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and surgeon-extraordinary to 
his Majesty and Household. Sir James 
was a writer of high professional distinc- 
tion; and the Notes which he added to 
Pott’s Works, as well as the original Trea- 
tises which he published, are justly va- 
lued as the result of accurate observation 
and extensive practice. The following is a 
list uf bis publications : * The Chirurgical 
Works of Percival Pou, with a Life of the 
Author, a Method of curing the Hydrocele 
by Injection, and occasional Notes,” 
1790, 3 vols. 8vo; “ A Treatise ou the 
liydrocele,” 1791, 8vo; “ Appendix to 
the preceding,” 1793, 8vo; ** Pracucal 
Observations on the Operation for the 
Stone,” 1795, 8vo; ‘* Observaiions on 
tlie Cure of the Curved Spine, in which 
the effect of Mechanical assistance is con- 
sidered ; also an Essay on the Means of 
lessening the Effects of Fire on the Hu- 
man Body,” 1799, Sve; “ An Account 
of a New Mode of Operation for the Re- 
moval of the Opacity of the Eye, called 
Cataract,” 1801, 8vo; ‘“ Observations 
on Fractures of the Lower Limbs,” 1507, 
8vo; * Observations on Hamorrhoidal 
Excrescences,” 8vo. 

Oct. 2. Of a dropsy, at his apartments 
in Fountain Court, Mr. Thomas Coram, 
jate of Lyons Inn; a near relative of the 
celebrated Founder of the Foundling Hos- 
pital. Mr. Coram was well known to 
print-collectors for the elegance vf his 
taste and his extensive knowledge. A few 
years back, he bad the misfortune to lose 
by fire, in Oxendon-street, a very large 
and valuable collection of prints, &c. a 
loss felt by him still more by being unin- 
sured. He had a rare talent of drawing 
caricature- portraits of remarkable-looking 
persons from memory, with admirable fide- 
lity; he possessed a dry and sarcastic 
fuud of humour, whieh he freely indulged, 
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to the infinite amusement of his circle of 
acquaintance. He was exceedingly tem- 
perate in his habits, and honourable in his 
dealings; he died a bachelor, and has left 
his property to his friend, Mr. Caulfield, 
from whom he had received the kindest 
aitention during his illness, was buried 
near his father at Battersea, and was 
followed to the grave by four of his 
most particular friends, Messrs. Caulfield, 
Walker, Graves, and Dyer. 

Oct. 5, At the Chapel House, aged 57, 
the Rev. John Fowler, minister of st. 
Johu's Chapel, West-lane, Walworth ; aod 
on the 10th, his remains were deposited ia 
the burial-ground belonging to the Chapel, 

Oct. 4. Aged 72, the wife of Mr. 
Samuel Dixon, Terrace, Walworth. It is 
not an easy task to do justice to the cha- 
racter of this truly good woman, To her 
husband, she.was for 41 years a careful, 
prudent, and affectionate wife. Her con- 
duct as a mother was most exemplary, ful- 
filling every maternal duty with cheerful- 
ness and kindness, until at length, by a 
constaut exercise of this part of what she 
considered to be ber duty, her frame be- 
came so broken, her strength so exhausted, 
that for the last tea years of her valuable 
life she was confined to her room, and for 
several of those years to her bed. Here 
her natural goodness of heart, and her 
perfect resiguation to the will of her Crea- 
tur, énabled her to bear her afflictions 
with patience and fortitude; a murmur 
was never known to escape her lips. Re- 
spected by all who knew her, kind-hearted 
and benevolent, she lived only to do good. 

Oct. 6. In Henrietta-street, in his 79th 
year, Chas, Miller, esq. late of Bencooleu, 

Oct, 10. At Glasbury, co. Radnor, ia 
his 69th year, Johu Phillips, esq. many 
years Deputy of Langbourn Ward, and 
one of the representatives in Common 
Council for 34 years. 

Oct. 11. Mary Elliott, infant daughter 
of Lieut.-col. Bingham, of the Vines, 
Rochester. 

Oct, 20, At Reading, in ber 55th year, 
Mrs. Rainier, relict of John Rainier, esq. 
late of that place. She was seized with a 
fit of apoplexy, which in the course of 
three hours terminated her life. 

Oct. 27. In her 69th year, Anne, the 
affectionate wife of Johan Willes, of Dwl- 
wich, esq. Her benevolent spirit and ber 
constant humility, umted with many other 
great virtues, will for ever render ber re- 
vered name very precious in the contem- 
plative minds of all her relatives and of 
all her friends. 





AppiTions AND CoRRECTIONS. 


Part I. p. 641. The Rev. John Lyon, 
hR. A. was the Author of two Tracts in the 
Archeologia: “ A Description of a Ro- 

° man 
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man Bath discovered at Dover, with a 
Pian ;” and “ Observations on the Situa- 
tion of the antient Portus Iccius.”—With 
respect to any memorial, Mr. Lyon only 
wished to have it merely noticed that such 
a man had lived, and had passed through 
this world in search of a better, This unas- 
suming request suggested to a survivor 
the following tribute, which was offered 
and bas been inscribed upon a stone in 
the Church-yard of St. Nicholas, im the 
Isle of Thanet, where Mr. L. is interred: 
* Sacred to the memory of 
the Rev. Joun Lyon, B.A. F.L.S. &e. 
nearly forty-five years Minister ‘of 
St. Mary the Virgin at Dover, 
in the County of Kent. 

He commenced his pilgrimage through 
this world m search of a better, Sept. 1, 
1734, and closed it without reproach, 

June 30, 1817. 
Reader ! 
If distinguished by vi:tues or acquirements, 
go thou and learn 
to imitate his Humility.” 

His collection of Books, Shells, Insects, 
and Minerals, will be sold by auction by 
Mr. King. 

P. 638. The report of the death of 
Lieut. Henry Peach Keighly, nephew and 
godson of Samuel Peach, esq. ot Portland 
Place in January last, on his way from 
Hydrabad to Bombay, is unfounded — 
accounts having been received at the India 
House that he had arrived ia safety at 
Bombay, and on the 7th of February ob- 
tained leave from the Governor to proceed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, for the benetit 
of his heaith. 

Part Il. p. 84. The late Duke of 
Northumberland left a will, executed in 


1809, and proved in Doctors’ Commons 
by the present Duke, who is joint executor 
with the Duchess Dowager; by which he 
leaves 20,000/. to each of his junior chil- 
dren, independent of what they may de- 
rive under his Grace’s marriage-settle- 
ment. The estate of Stanwick is be- 
queathed to his second son, now Lord 
Prudhoe, chargeable with 20,000/. to the 
Duchess Dowager, exclusively of any 
Other jointure. The persona! property is 
sworn to as under 700,000/. which, we 
understand, is the largest amount of that 
description known since the imposition of 
the existing duties. The next in amount 
is the late Duke of Norfolk’s. 

P. 187. a. Mrs. Edwerds, who died 
lately at Bath, was the widow of the late 
Rev. Richard Edwards, rectos of Samp- 
ford Couitenay, Devon. 

Epitaph on the late Mrs, Edwards. 

“ Set free, dear sufferer, from care and 
pain, [agam, 
We must not wish thee back to earth 
Tho’ weeping Friends with many a tear 
deplore [more ; 
Their friendly, low’d Companion, now no 
Tho’ all who felt thy worth, lament thee 
lost ; [the most: 
And those who knew it best, have griev’d 
Still, fall of days¥, thy leugthen’d jour- 
ney ran 
Beyond Mortality’s contracted span ; 
Ripe for the Harvest, bending to the 
stroke, 
Matar’d by Faith, and animate in Hope, 
Thy parting spirit seeks its blest abode ; 
Thy garner, Heav’n, and he who gathers, 
Gop.” 





* Aged 75. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 23, to October 28, 1817. 


































Christened. Buried. 2and 5 215] 50and60 163 

Males - Hos ¢ 25t Males - 991 1930 «oS 5and10 98] 60and 70 179 
Females - 1198 § ~ Females 9894 ~~ 2 }i0and20 65}] 70and80 126 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 529 be 20 and 30 141] 80 and90 56 
ee 6 § 30 and 40 182) 90 and 100 15 

Salt £1. per bushel; 44¢. per pound. 40 and 50 211 | 100 - 0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending October 18. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
































Wheat} Rye , Barly; Oats |Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 

s. djs. djs. djs. djs. ad.}} s. d.|s. d.)s. djs. d.js. 
Middlesex 85 5/39 9/43 827 10/46 2j/Essex Tl ‘wd 6135 O7 SHB O 
Surrey 79 0/59 8/40 230 4)44 4//Kent 82 0/00 0/38 8129 843 0 
Hertford 78 0146 0/45 8/52 046 3|/Sussex 91 1/56 O41 6/30 3/50 0 
Bedford 74 6/40 0/39 4/23 8)40 0)/Suffolk 80 10/57 8/38 5/26 5/36 10 
Huntingdon 72 4/00 0140 8/50 0/38 0)|Camb. 72 3)00 0j35 10/19 0j35 8 
Northamp. 73 4/00 0/38 328 2/33 0/|/Norfolk 75 8/51 5/38 7/28 0/36 0 
Rutland 72 0|00 040 028 032 O!|Lincoln 67 4/41 3/58 1/23 9/40 0 
Leicester 77 8/50 045 O29 853 0//York 69. 448 Sisl 11/23 846 9 
Nottingham 73 2/50 044 9.29 050 2|| Durham 74 100 0/37 029 1/00 0 
Derby 71 1/00 050 027 650 8||Northum. 65 644 0)34 1jey 700 0 
Stafford 68 3/00 042 426 656 2/Cumberl. 74 1155 4/42 10/27. 8/00 0 
Salop 75 4/49 1044 6/31 11/00 0//Westmor. 82 660 O46 4/52 3/00 0 
Hereford 74 8/54 437 827 644 5/|Lancaster 82 600 0/53 4/30 9/50 0 
Worcester 75 8/36 845 431 544 9 Chester 74 600 /44 10/26 0100 0 
Warwick 74 5/00 042 237 4/49 8|/Plint 69 900 O42 $27 800 0 
Wilts 73 4100 042 G31 O67 4/|Denbigh 71 200 0/43 926 O00 0 
Berks 85 700 044 229 850 5//Anglesea 70 000 040 O18 6/00 0 
Oxford 76 0/00 043 6/36 1/49 6/Carnarvon73 000 0/38 054 O00 O 
Bucks 79 0/00 0/40 0/52 647 0'/Merioneth 87 200 0/39 11,24 OWO 0 
Brecon 88 0/60 9/54 3/36 $00 O|Cardigan 96 000 0/36 O}24 O00 0 
Montgom. 76 0/00 O41 7/28 600 0)|Pembroke 89 400 047 i)17 600 0 
Radnor 86 3100 O42 8132 000 O)Carmart. 87 800 048 6/15 5/00 0 





\|Glamorgan93 $00 048 0/20 000 a 

Average of England aud Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester81 100 0/47 33 SH9 4 
73 946 4,42 3/27 11,46 3Somerset 87 100 O42 226 3146 0 
i}Monm. 88 700 046 026 1000 0 
Average of Scotland per quarter : |}Devon 93 400 039 11/24 200 0 
68 4158 3,40 4,52 752 7|Cornwall 89 000 0145 10/22 1000 0 
Dorset 80 400 UW/39 11/26 658 4 
|| Hants 83 1000 UI41 OjSl O51 8 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, October 27, 75s. to 80s, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, October 18, 35s. 10d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, October 22, 55s. Td. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPs, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, October 27 : 
Kent Bags ............20/. Os. to 25/. Os. | Sussex Pockets.........214 Os. to 252, Os. 


Sugsex Ditto ......... 18/. Os. to 22/. Os. | Essex Ditto.............22/. Os. to 274 0». 
Kent Pockets .........23/. Os. to 30/. Os. | Farnham Ditto.........264 Os. to 291, Os, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, October 28 : 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 105. Od. Straw 2’. Ls. Sd. Clover 5/. 0s. 0d.--Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 85. Od. 
Straw 2/. 1s. Ud.—Clover 6/, 10s. Od.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. Os. Od. Straw 2/, 2s, Od, 


_=3 





SMITHFIELD, October 27. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 
Se SS ee | ee geccceecess 4s. 0d. to 4s. 82, 
MUuttOM cooceecceerececesseres 3s. 8d. to 4s, 8d. Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 26; 
SS eee |S Bk Beasts wcccecscccces 3,260. Calves 180, 
BOrk ..cccccccccccccccccescees SS. 4d. to Ss. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 17,760. Pigs 300. 


COALS, Oct. 27: Newcastle 40s. Od. to 49s. 6d. Sunderland 41s. Od. to 42s. 6d. 





TALLOW, per Stone, 8b. St. James’s 4s. 1d. Clare Market 0s.0d. Whitechapel 4s. id. 
SOAP, Yellow, 96s. Mottled 104s. Cug§ 1083. CANDLES, 11s, per Doz, Moulds 12s, 6¢. 
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6oStasas RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, Bank-Buildings, London, o 









